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“School is not a preparation for life; school is life.’ 


The Public Schools and the New Country Life 


By William A. McKeever 





Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College, author of ‘‘Psychologic Method in Teaching,” ‘‘Psychology and the Higher Life,’’ and “Home Training Bulletins’’ 


This ts the fifth in the sertesof Articles by Prof. McKeever, begun 
in the January number, and to continue throughout the year. 
‘A RE the teachers of the public schools alive 
A to the magnitude and the meaning of the 
-™ new country-life movement? A great wave 
of effort looking toward the rehabilitation of the 
rural: communities is just beginning to direct its 
energies’ toward the solution of the definite prob- 
lems of the work. It need'scarcely be urged that 
the progressive teacher must make-a.careful study 
of this new movement. Even the fact that one’s 
school work lies exclusively in the heart of some 
great city will not stand as an excuse for his un- 
familiarity with the new ‘country-life purposes. 


A Rural Renaissance 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of the coun- 
try-life movement is the-fact of 1ts promising. to 
become a revival from within. ‘Those most closely 
in touch with the rural work are practically agreed 
that the average country community is a full store- 
house of latent economic, social, moral and spirit- 
ual wealth, and that all this vast latent energy 
must be actualized through the judicious direction 
of an awakened public conscience. In other 
words, a distinctively new philosophy is being 
proclaimed in the hearing of the country-dwellers 
everywhere, about as follows :— 

The material and spiritual progress of the en- 
lire country is dependent upon the substantial 
character of the farm life. Stay on your farms, 
improve them, build better homes, reorganize 
your schools, your rural churches and Sunday 
schools, organize economic and social clubs for 
old and young, and in every other way strive to 
imike the local community supply the means of 
satisfying every temporal and spiritual need! In 
thousands of places this proclamation is being 
acted upon with definiteness and directness. 


The Rural Survey 


The first step of great importance in the be- 
ginning of rural renaissance is the community 
survey. The purpose of this task is to determine 
exact conditions and thus to acquire a substantial 
hasis of procedure. The survey work has already 
proved a most effective means of awakening a 
rational interest in the improvement of cities; for 
example, the Pittsburg Survey, and the later one 
undertaken in Cleveland. Stimulated by this 
promise of success in the cities and by the pioneer 
work of the Commission for the Study of Country 
Life appointed by President Roosevelt, and es- 
pecially by the convincing arguments of such men 
as Dr. L. H. Bailey, President Kenyon H. But- 
terfield, and Editor Henry Wallace, the rural 
community survey is being initiated in hundreds 
of places, 

Some time will yet elapse before there can be a 
standard of methods in the survey, but in the near 
future there will begin to be available a large and 
rapidly increasing fund of most suggestive ma- 
terial resulting from it. 


A Review of the Problems 
One of the purposes of this article is to urge 


that the teacher who would do vital work in the 
schoolroom—no matter what the grade or place— 
must preserve an active consciousness of the prac- 
tical meanings of the subject he is teaching. In 
order to intensify this practical interest in the 
work of education he must know as definitely as 
possible the specific character of the progressive 
work being undertaken among the several classes 
of the population. Therefore, it seems worth 
while to give herewith a brief outline of the newer 
country-life problems as they are being attacked 
today. 

1. Soil Analysis. Professor Bailey has stated 
that a complete inquiry into rural conditions 
should include (1) the physical, (2) the economic, 
and (3) the sociologic survey. While this three- 
fold work is perhaps not being extensively under- 
taken by any separate agency, the general pro- 
gressive movement includes them all. A careful 
ctudy of soils, general and local, is being con- 
ducted by the universities and colleges—especially 
the agricultural—and by the national government. 
The must practical problems to which this work 
relates include the conservation of the important 
soil elements, the adaptation of crops to soil condi- 
tions and the increased productiveness of the soil. 

More and more the successfuy agronomist is be- 
coming dependent upon these scientific methods. 
An outline explanation of this very important 
work can be mastered by any ordinary teacher 
and then presented to the pupils. It must be 
made clear that these analyses are conducted by 
experts, but that the results thereof are reported 
in practical form for the farmer’s use. ‘The 
teacher should write to the Experiment Station 
in his own state, or to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, for bulletins covering the 
work of soil analysis. 

2. The Economic Inquiries. Closely allied to 
the work of soil study is the inquiry into rural 
economic conditions. Farm tests, records and 
bookkeeping are being applied to the matter of 
determining, for example, what crops and what 
strains of livestock are profitable and what ones 
are not. All this is suggestive of the fact that 
exact methods of science are beginning to be ap- 
plied to farm problems as well as to the important 
lines of business conducted in the city. A further 
significance of such methods at once appears, 
Whereas, the older type of farmer was often 
thought of as a person of little necessary educa- 
tion or as one who drifted to the country home 
because of being unable to succeed in any other 
occupation, the conditions Just cited now call for 
both intelligence and training as the only certain 
means of commendable success in the business of 
farming. So, we would have inculcated in the 


- schools a new ideal of the status of the modern 
- farming industry; namely, that there is coming a 


sharp differentiation of the work once loosely 
called farming. Intelligent, intensive effort is 
taking the eae of the old loose methods. The 
farm specialist, as wheat raiser, corn raiser, hor- 


ticulturalist, dairy husbandman, breeder of a par- 
ticular strain of live stock, and so on—these are 
the elements into which the old general problem 


of *‘farming,”’ is being broken. And it requires 
a highly trained mind to succeed in any one of 
them. 

After the teacher has himself become thoroughly 
imbued with the best ideals of the many rural in- 
dustries, he will naturally foster in the mind of 
the young learner a wholesome regard for such im- 
portant work. He will point out again and again 
the possibilities of a higher intellectual, moral and 
spiritual culture as related to the rural life—how 
the newer ideals of the farm call for an individual 
who has mastered all his work to such a degree 
that he may easily make a comfortable living 
therefrom and atthe same time contribute some- 
thing to the social well-being. 

A somewhat different type of economic rural 
survey, that of determining the status of families 
and parts of families, is being conducted in some 
communities. Just what percentage of the farm- 
ers own the land whereon they dwell? How miny 
have mortgaged farms? How mapy are tens! 
What are the conditions as to equipment of mi 
chinery for conducting the work of the farm : 
that of the house? What comforts and luxuries, 
if any, are to be found in the farm homes? ‘These 
and many inquiries like them are slowly revealing 
conditions and are becoming potent factors in 
bringing about a differentiation of the rural in- 
dustries, as was indicated above. 

3. The Social Situation. It is becoming more 
and more evident, as the rural-life inquiries con- 
tinue, that the most important problem is dis- 
tinctively a social one. How can every rural 
dweller be made to regard the material things he 
possesses, notas endsin themselves, butas means 
whereby to secure the higher comforts and _satis- 
factions for himself, his family and hiscommun- 
ity? If such a high achievement ever be reached 
it will be the natural accompaniment of a social 
renaissance. That is, all the people of the com- 
munity will be accorded opportunities for ming- 
ling freely and frequently on terms of perfect good 
fellowship and of refined intimacy—age with age 
and class with class) How can such an ideal con- 
dition as the foregoing be obtained? Those who 
are studying the problem have concluded that 
certain definite organizations must be perfected 
and certain institutions remodeled. 


The New Rural School 

The basic institution for the revival of the coun- 
try life is the remodeled rural school. In its 
ideal form it is a consolidated affair—several 
small districts uniting to form one large graded 
school to which a are conveyed by specially 
designed wagons. ‘This large school offers oppor- 
tunities for employing specialists as teachers and 
for an improved and enriched social life among 
pupils. But perhaps the distinctive work of the 
**new’’ rural school—no matter what its size—is 
its revised course of study. This school is now 
actually teaching the rudiments of agriculture and 
householdeconomy. Itis providing a playground 
and is directing the attention of the young to the 
various practical ways of building up the life of 
the community. 
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Second in importance to the school are the or- 
ganizations for economic and social purposes. 
‘The Grange, the farmers’ institutes, the rural 
library clubs; the corn-raising clubs, the bread- 
making clubs, the country Y. M. C. A., the purely 
social societies, the mothers’ clubs and the social 
improvement organizations—these and others lke 
them are being instituted in thousands of country 
places and conducted under the inspiration of the 
new country-life propaganda. 

The country church is rapidly undergoing a 
transformation. In its best model form it is no 
less'a religious~institution than hitherto, but it is 
less narrow in its creed and more social in its 
practices. In many instances where there are too 
many of them, old church buildings are being 
sold, while the various local organizations are 
uniting under one roof. Some report success from 
a non-sectarian “‘commission’’? form of church 
government, andcall by turns ministers of the 
various denominations. Others are making the 
church building a social center for general com- 
munity purposes—a place in which not only able 
sermons may be preached regularly and first class 
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Sunday School classes conducted, but a building 
with apartments suitable for the use of the many 
social and economic organizations in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Not a few rural churches have conducted a 
‘corn’? program on Sunday, there being a dis- 
play of many specimens of this great staple cereal 
while the minister has preached an appropriate 
**corn’’ sermon. 


Centralized Effort 


Thus we observe that the national government, 
the state government, the school officials, the 
churches and the scores of other agencies are all 
actively at work attempting to rehabilitate the 
country life. The International Sunday School 
Association has a large commission studying the 
rural life of youth, and the churches have a very 
able committee headed by Hon. Henry Wallace 
studying the rural church, The reports of these 
bod‘es are awaited with interest. 
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Sympathy and Tact in Training of Children 


MONG the many essentials which are sup- 

A posed to be required for the make-up of a 

successful teacher’s personality, Sympathy 

and ‘Tact are among the most important ones, for 

under them can be placed the solution to nearly 

all of the problems which arise in both the work 
of instructing and governing children. 

If we make a close analysis of each subject we 
find that both are directly dependent upon each 
other, and no one can successfully use one of these 
qualities without also posessing the other. ‘The 
reason for this relationship can be stated in a few 
words, It is a universal fact that every success- 
ful person must thoroughly understand his work 
and what he works with, ‘This is equally true of 
the farmer,—who must know the wonderful re- 
lationship existing in nature between plant life 
and soils and the adaptability of each; the mech- 
anician who must understand his machines, their 
powers and limitations and methods of handling 
them ;—aud the business man, who must under- 
stand the needs of those whom he serves, as well 
as every detail of the service he renders them. 

Now if this is true of the above mentioned in- 
dividuals, how much more so is it of the teacher. 
_ The great work of the teacher is with childhood 
and he deals with human nature. How impor- 
tant then, that the teacher understand childhood 
in order that he may deal effectively and judi- 
ciously with the various natures under his control. 
Thisinsight, sympathy gives. Sympathy enables 
the teacher to properly understand and see the 
many different powers, limitations and peculiar- 
ities of the many different natures he is thrown 
in contact with. It can readily be seen that a 
teacher has to have this power or insight of what 
he works with, in order to be successful; for if he 
does not have it, he cannot properly utilize the 
other qualifications he may have. ‘Tact is defin- 
ed as that peculiar faculty or power which tells 
the teacher the best thing to do in accordance 
with existing circumstances, giving him the abili- 
ty to adapt himself to the peculiarities and con- 
ditions of the individuals with whom he deals. 
Thus, to sum it all up, sympathy gives a teacher 
the right understanding and insight of his pupils, 
while tact shows him the most efficient manner of 
dealing with the various temperaments of his 
pupils and how best to adapt the instruction to 
each individual case. So the reiationship exist- 
ing between sympathy and tact is readily seen. 

t us discuss the relation of these qualities to 
the various phases of our every day work. First, 
rding instruction. Children are not all 
alike. All cannot learn the same thing with 
equal facility. Some have abilities in one di- 


rection, some in another, and some seem to have in school discipline. Discipline is defined as the 
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no apparent abilities, but this latter may be be- 
cause we do not know them well enough. 

There are abilities all about us that are never 
tonched, and sometimes teachers are not sy mpa- 
thetic enough to detect the hidden powers of chil- 
dren, and thus hinder afull development. Like 
William Hawley Smith, I also believe that some 
children are born short on certain subjects and 
have a special aptitude for something else. ‘There- 
fore a teacher must be sympathetic in order to 
understand the ‘‘longs and shorts’’ of each child 
and to handle them. The wisest plan is to work 
our pupils faithtully and vigorously where they 
are strong and help them as much as we can where 
they are short. In this way they will not be so 
apt to become discouraged, wili get much more 
out of their school life, and at the same time inci- 
dentally develop the faculties on which they are 
short, far better than if we tried to force them to 
come up to the standard ineverything. I heartily 
agree with Prof. Butler when iL. says: “*All the 
keeping in at recesses, writing it a hundred times, 
standing on the floor and all other such devilish 
devices do not add one iota to real mind growth.”’ 
No permanent, rage 7 results come from con- 
tinually compelling children, for in that case their 
obedience and behavior will cease the minute the 
teacher's back is turned. ,From lack of sympathy 
with a child’s difficulties, many teachers fail to 
reach their pupils and thus have no real power 
over them. It is just as necessary to commend 
children when they is right as it is to correct them 
when they do wrong. 

We must cultivate sympathy in order to be 
able to see from the child’s. point of view, and 
cultivate tact in order to render the help or cor- 
rection needed in the least obtrusive or offensive 
way possible. Children resent insult in word or 
manner, but they bear punishment without re- 
sentment when they see it’s justice and it is ad- 
ministered properly. 

Tact is necessary in order to. interpret the 
actions of pupils properly. Our best judgment 
and skill must be continually utilized if we would 
get clear conceptions of pupils’ actions and be 
er for emergencies. Tact does nut mean to 
act hastily but includes the idea of deliberation. 
As Raub says: **Much of the stubbornness of 
children results from the hastiness of the teacher 
who antagonizes by commanding.’’ Courtesy 
with firmness is needed more than command. 
Encouragement in the right direction, given in a 
tactful way, will improve most children more 
thancensure. Will training, not will breaking, is 
what is needed. 


The greatest value of sympathy and tact comes 


wise adjustment of plans, rules and conditions 
that keep the pupils working toward the desired 
goal, willingly, patiently and successfully. Such 
acondition though very hard to secure, und very 
rare, can never be accomplished without sympathy 
and confidence between teacher and _ pupils. 
‘leachers who walk around on tiptoe peeping here 
and there looking for trouble are sure to find it. 
Some one has said: **The reputation for having 
the most orderly school in the community is a fine 
thing; butif you gain that reputation by eternal 
nagging it isn’t worth the trouble.’’” The un- 
sympathetic, sarcastic teacher may rule her domain 
like a Russian Czar, but she will find after a 
while that czars and nihilists go together. 

In managing refractory children, much more 
can be accomplished by tact. Often when a 
teacher attempts to force children who are especi- 
ally annoying and stubborn, there is danger of a 
break between teacher and pupil, for there is too 
much resistance to overcome. Now if the teacher 
is skilful enough to wait until the child is more 
tractable, he will be able to accomplish his end 
more efficiently and the child will more readily 
recognize the superior wisdom of the teacher. 
Tact in managing children is not giving in to 
their whims or prejudices, but the skill with which 
the teacher deals with the antagonistic minds un- 
der him in the most efficient manner and with the 
least resistance, 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in the preced- 
ing statements I have cited briefly the purpose and 
efficiency of sympathy and tact in our work as 
teachers; and the value of cultivating these qual- 
ities in the performance of our daily duties, But 
it remains for every teacher to study these subjects 
as well as any other from his own viewpoint, in 
order to adapt them to his own particular needs 
or school. No two schools are alike. Each 
one has its own problems to settle and none 
will get its correct solution by trying to do things 
as done by others. The really successful teacher 
is the one who adapts his methods to the welfare 
of his pupils regardless of what others do or say. 

I think it is well worth our while to cultivate 
sympathy and tact in dealing with our pupils; 
for after all, the impressions we leave with them 
long after we have passed out of their lives are 
what count. Facts crammed from textbooks 
mean very little and do very little good, if the 

rsonal element is not stamped on our work. 

t us then strive to so regulate our conduct 
toward our daily duties as will prove most effective 
to the right development of each particular indi- 
vidual in our charge. And then if we should 


leave but one redeeming impression our work will 


not have been in vain. 
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_ Spring Work in Nature-Study Agriculture 


FOR THE FIRST SIX GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HE ‘Editor has asked me to contribute some 
T articles. during the coming months on a 
Course of Study in Nature-Study and Agri- 
culture. » [shall give some suggestions that I hope 
may prove helpful in teaching this very important 
subject. My article in the April number ex- 
plained our new law on the teaching of Agri- 
culture in Ohio, and it also gave a short outline 
of the state course of study by Divisions. In 
the following article will be found some hints on 
what can be taught in the Primary, First and 
Second Divisions, (first six grades of school) dur- 
ing the spring months. You will note that the 
work suggested to be taught is Nature-Study, un- 
til the pupil reaches the Third Division (seventh 
and eighth grades), and in these grades we teach 
Elementary Agriculture from an elementary text 
book on this subject. The work in the first Three 
Divisions (first six grades) is taught orally. 
Where the teachers do not have time for special 
classes in ‘“*Nature’’ the work is taught in con- 
nection with some of the other subjects, such as 
Language, Geography or Physiology. If the 
teacher does not wish to correlate the work, it 
can be done in connection with general ex- 
ercises in the morning and on Friday afternoons. 
If the subject is presented alone, there should be 
at least two ten-minute periods a week in the first 
grade; in the following five grades there should 
be two fifteen-minute periods a week. 

It should be remembered by the teacher that 
Nature Study must be taught concretely. Stories 
are helpful, but a child is most interested in that 
which it sees or handles. The plan should be, 
from the beginning, to place the childin sympa- 
thetic contact with his surroundings. This will 
not only develop a free and natural way of teach- 
ing but will create in the mind of the child a 
wholesome outlook on life. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY DIVISION 
WORK 


(Pupils Below the Second Grade) 


Observe: Springtime developments in the home- 
life; cleaning yard, cleaning house, change in 
clothing; repairs, as well as material and tools 
used in such work. 

Make the acquaintance of the 
first birds, and if they be com- 
mon ones follow them in their 
various maneuvers; become in- 
terested in them and appreciate 
them because of their great use- 
fulness. 

There will be changes taking 
place daily in the trees. Procure 
twigs of the willow or soft maple; 
study them. The children will 
undoubtedly be interested in the 
growing of the cuttings. Have 
boxes of sand and loam for such 
purposes in the schoolroom win- 
dow. Arbor Day should be es- 
pecially observed to arouse in- 
terest in Nature Study and the 
study of the value of trees and 
birds. The interest awakened 
should take concrete form in the 
planting of a tree or trees both 
to beautify the school grounds 
and to serve as a future home for 
the birds. Impress early a love 
for the bird, that he is our greatest 
friend and that he must be pro- 
tected from the sling found in 
the hands of the smallest boy in 
the springtime. Impress the need 
of food for those birds staying 


with us or coming early. 


By Lester S. Ivins 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


one day of the term set aside, when he shall 
provide food for the birds flitting about. This 
should be continued from day to day by the re- 
spective scholars. Placing strings for the bird’s 
nest will cause many an uninterested pupil to pro- 
tect the nest as he watches the bird weave his 
string or cotton into the new home. 

Procure frog spawn or — place in a jar 
of water in the schoolroom and study the develop- 
ment. 

The School Garden.—This should be at the 
school if practicable, if not, give direction for its 
making at home. Each child should have a share. 
The dropping of the seeds for the smallest; some 
may be able to help in the spading of the plot. 
Interest would be most manifest for this grade if 
bright colored flowers could be planted, also the 
sunflower which would serve as food for chickens 
or birds. Take care at first to remove ail grass 
roots and weeds and insist on care for the garden, 


FIRST DIVISION 
(Grades 2, 3 and 4.) 


The value of proper preparation for the plant- 
ing in every detail; selecting soils, preparing 
soils, selecting seeds, tools in order, fences in 
order. 

Investigate the results of previous work, such 
as looking into the hotbeds and cold frames and 
the starting’ of such if not already done; the ex- 
amination of the rhubarb and strawberry beds; 
the hyacinths, crocuses and tulips are very inter- 
esting study now when the children are so anxious 
to see something growing; the onion and lettuce 
beds should be well along, especially the former 
if there was any fall planting; transplant wild 
flowers and plant seeds; the fall work for the ex- 
termination of weeds by destroying the old weed 
stalks and seeds by burning will now show its 
results and the attention of the pupils ought to be 
called to the value of this kind of work. 

Around the farm house notice the condition of 
the flower beds, the garden and the fruit orchards; 
complete the preparation of these for the spring 
planting and for the pete cultivation, fertiliz- 
ing, spraying, etc. Learn the names of the dif- 


ferent trees and plants found on the grounds; tine 
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walks and roads around the farm home and how 
to make them and keep them in order. Exam- 
ination of the seed collection to see if they have 
kept well; planting seeds from these collections to 
see if they will grow. Note how the seeds have 
been preserved in different homes and call the 
attention of the children to the best methods of 
preserving grain, fruits and seeds of all kinds. 

Get a measurement of each of the gardens rep- 
resented in the class and use it in the arithmetic 
classes and for the purpose of planning what to 
plant in them. Study the plants and plans used 
the preceding year or years and teach the pupils 
how to improve upon them as to the beauty and 
utility of the gardens. Have the children draw 
plans for the flower and garden beds and for the 
whole lawn and garden at their homes; visit some 
of these that are well planned and point out the 
various useful and beautiful phases of each lawn 
and garden. Call attention to trees and other 
objects in the garden. Is it a good thing to have 
trees in the garden? Why, or why not? 

Plant some flower and garden seeds in egg 
shells and in the seed tester; show some seeds 
growing on wet cotton or under wet cloth; trans- 
plant the young plants, teaching the children how 
to do the work so as to be successful, using great 
care as to every detail so that the pupils grasp 
the idea of each step; have the pupils do the work, 
and use all patience with them in their every 
effort; if any fail, have them try again. Visit 
some homes for the purpose of observing the house 
plants. 

Continue weather observations and have pupils 
make weather charts. Study dew, rain and fogs. 

This work can be best studied by trips to the 
woods, streams, railroads and other leon of 
interest. 

Take trips to the woods to watch the new buds 
open, to name the trees, to learn to know the trees 
by their foliage, bark and general outlines; also 
study the blossom. 

Take other trips to the woods to study the birds, 
their habits, their home-making, their food 
gathering and their real uses to the garden and 
farm. ‘Teach early in the school life of the child 
the useful birds and teach their special uses. Then 
we shall all learn how few of the 
bird family there are that are 
not useful. Very many that we 
in the past have called enemies 
are in reality our friends and 
help very materially in the hold- 
ing in check of the destructive 
insects; then back of the songs 
you and your pupils can hear on 
your excursions, think of the 
beauty of color and happy bird 
life you can see and feel. 

Study the building of bird 
houses, the collection of material 
for the nest and how the children 
can aid in .this; the actual 
building of the nests, the eggs, 
the hatching and feeding the 
young, the rearing of the young 
and the flight from the nest. A 
most important element to be 
taught is the protection to be 
given these bird friends. With 
the forests thinning out more and 
more, the birds must be encour- 
aged and assisted tc make their 
homes with us. 

The language work is alive 
when we use such topics as birds, 
bird life, and excursions among 
the birds as the basis. Much 
material is here found and it is a 
live matter in one channel of 
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book language work, year after year. 

~Take a trip to the banks of a stream to observe 
the flow, the drift and sediment carried, the de- 
posits along the banks, the effects of the the cur- 
rents and eddies, the flow of ditches, springs, 
smaller streams, etc., into it; all have a special 
meaning. If thoughtfully planned as a class 
affair and as a recitation these trips will dawn 
upon the pupils as lessons in drainage, on erosion, 
on fertilizing the land by deposits of the overflow 
of streams, on the value of running streams, upon 
the health of the people by carrying away the 
refuse, garbage, etc., and, in addition to all these 
objects, the subject of commerce over the running 
streams may be elaborated upon; then lead the 
children from that to the study of commerce 
upon the canals, lakes and oceans. 

A trip to the railroad depot or to the railroad 
to see the trains load and unload the express mat- 
ter and freight, or simply to watch the trains pass 
and observe the farm products the trains carry to 
and’ from. the neighborhood, is valuable. Also 
study the other products carried to the farmers 
and observe the people traveling. 

Many children and others, too, do not know 
the different plants—both wild and domestic—in 
their very young state; so a trip now and then to 
study the young flowers, weeds and vegetables. to 
know them by their earliest leaf productions will 
be worth while. Some of the seed collected in 
the autumn ought to be planted and the growth 
watched from day to day. By this method the 
pupils will recognize many of them. 

‘he results of these trips can be worked out in 
the oral agricultural lessons and in the language 
work. The collection of interesting objects of 
study should be a very important part of every 
trip. Young as those pupils are, they can be 
taught some of the diseases and the most harmful 
insects that visit the orchards and fields. The 
results of these trips to a language or geography 
class will be to rejuvenate the spirit, even if the 
pupils do not understand all the technical parts 
of the subject. 


boy and an auburn-haired young teacher 

with a decidedly retrousse nose—such a 
condition is likely to keep any school from dying 
of pure boredom,—a catastrophe that threatened 
the inmates of a brow-beaten, melancholy old 
schoolhouse, on an absolutely work-prohibitory 
day in early spring. 

An inopportune arithmetic test kept all the 
children, except our hero of the carrot top, labor- 
ing stupidly and silently. He was gazing specu- 
latively at the teacher from behind dangerously 
long eyelashes, the while he cleaned his finger- 
nails, ‘he attitude was a warning one, as the 
teacher had reason to know. She jammed the 
hair pins tighter into her pile of curly hair, in 

reparation for the recommencing of hostilities. 

**Willie-”’ sharply. 

**Yes ma’am,”’ meekly. 

**Have you finished your arithmetic test ?”’ 

**Yes ma’am.”’ In his tone there was no hint 
of defiance or even of triumph. 

**Then you had better look over your work to 
see that you have made no careless mistakes.” 
As if he ever did! What should she give him to 
keep him busy? 

But Willie was already industriously_ scribbling 
away at his desk. Gradually there spread over 
his face the puzzled dull-witted expression of the 
other pupils. 

**A new idea,”’ thought she of the, auburn 
tresses, but he did it remarkably well, except per- 
haps one trifle--he worked too fast. Should she 
g6 to his desk and investigate, or should she wait 
and find.out? Her own revolutionary, not to 
say anarchistic desires won out over the pedagogic 
maxims which had been so carefully inculeated at 
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[Nute: The first four les can be combined 
in une class if the teacher has all the grades. | 


SECOND DIVISION 
(Grades 5 and 6) 


Insist that the practical work at home by the 
pupils must be carried out as carefully as the study 
in the school advises. 

The migration of birds is among the first evi- 
dences of spring; begin the stud y early, as nature 
advances fast when once the warm sun shines and 
each division of work should come in its season. 

Observe the permanent residents, the winter 
residents, the migrants and the summer residents. 

Impress in all grades their great use to nature 
in holding in check the insects so destructive to 
vegetation. Send for bird bulletins, Wooster Ex- 
periment Station, also for bulletins on birds from 
the national department of agriculture. 

Flowers should be collected, pressed and placed 
in herbariums. Simple charts can be arranged 
referring to color of flower, dates of appearing, 
kinds of roots, stems and leaves. 

Classify plants as useful and injurious. The 
lawn should be sowed with seed after which rolling 
and watering and fertilizing should be in order. 
Records of work of this kind kept’at home and 
brought to school will stimulate pride and in- 
terest in’ surroundings. Send for Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 185, Beautif'ying the Home Grounds, 
U. S. Department, Washington. 

Trees.—Study methods of planting trees, ob- 
serving Arbor Day with appropriate tree planting 
exercises. Secure and plant useful trees at home 
and at school. Investigate the growing of fruit 
trees. Discuss orchard methods as to mulching 
and cultivation of ground of the orchard. Be- 
come acquainted with insects injurious to the 
fruit trees of your locality, as to their habits and 
lite history. Learn how tocombat them. Study 
trees for purposes of ornamentation, posts, ties 
and other uses. 

Children at this season of the year are much 


A Pair of Them 


‘By Darthula Lindberg 


the training school. Nervously she waited,— 
fidgeted at her desk. Finally she walked over to 
the window, opening it wide. Then a suppressed 
giggle from the girl’s side, an underground 
tremor more felt than heard, made her pivot ab- 
ruptly toward the little groups where crimson faces 
and shaking shoulders told the presence of the 
disturber of the peace. 

Now Willie’s face showed no signs of hardly- 
controlled laughter. His inquiring nose was 
lifted surprisedly, expectantly from his book. 


The teacher noted the expression, also the fact 


that the book was a grammar. Willie saw no use 
in grammar. ‘‘Willie’’ thought she, “*spuils his 
plans by changing too fast. He should have kept 
on writing.’’ ‘The teacher walked straight toward 
the grammarian in embryo. His arm rested—a 
little too heavily—on a bunch of papers on his 
desk. 

“Willie, did you make the girls laugh ?”’ 

“Why I don’t know ma‘am. .. I don’t suppose 
so; I don’t see why they should laugh at me!” 
he said plaintively. se 

**No quibbling, Willie, answer my question.” 

**Why—why--’’, Willie believed that ** Honesty 
is the best policy,’’ and was looking for a truth- 
ful escape. : 

“Willie, will you please show me all the papers 
under your arm?”’ 

Instantly the plaintive innocent look was gone, 
A smile, 
boyishly sweet and winning, beamed from his 
_eyes and overspread his face, making him wholly 
lovable and forgivable. 

‘**Teacher,”’ he pleaded, **Ill be just as good 
as gold all afternoun, if you won't make me show 
those papers.’ 
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interested in the care of the chicks and time 
should be given to the careful study of diseases 
that ‘are found among them. Care should be 
given to the house in which they gather. Em- 
phasize cleanliness in all apartments where they 
are kept. 

Study simple tools and machines, repairs of 
such, uses of various pieces of machinery, study 
cost of each tool and because of this cost insist 
on care, as neglect means much loss to the agri- 
culturist. - 

Collect samples of kinds of soil, such as sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, clay, clay loam, soil 
and sub-soil. Study local soils. Plant seeds in 
each kind and note results; study effects of water 
on each kind of soil. In this connection take up 
drainage, ditches and tiles. 

The school garden should result by this time 
in each pupil having some small plot at home 
for his own cultivation. Have a contest among 
pupils growing plants. Some may prefer pota- 
toes, or other vegetables of various varieties. Ar- 
range for an exhibit, of thesse products. Records 
should be kept of work done in cultivating. Pu- 
es should also be urged to sell products and 

eep a record of all expenditures so that they may 
show exactly what they are doing. Ss 

_Anagricultural club will also stimulate interest 
and prove helpful. Organize one. . 

Farmer’s Bulletin No. 385, U.S. Agricultural 
Dept. Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. 

Bulletin No. 218—The School Garden. 

Bulletin No. 423—Forest Nurseries for Schools. 

Bulletin No. 134—Tree Planting on the Rural 
School Grounds. 

These bulletins are optained from Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, and are free. You will 
find many bulletins from this department helpful, 
and any one rooming it may be placed upon the 
mailing list. Bulletins:from the State Board of 
Agriculture, from the Experiment Stations and 


all other agricultural departments will be invalua-_ 


ble to the teacher and of great interest to the pupil. 


The teacher had heard such pleas before and 
was obdurate. ‘‘I want to see those papers.”’ 

**Please, teacher.”’ 

**Willie.”’ aor 

**Yes ma’am,”’ defiantly, “here they are.”’ 

Deftly he turned them over, showing underneath 
the causibelli,—a most bumiliatingly truthful 
likeness of the teacher. 

Quietly the teacher looked at it, quietly. she 
took the offending portrait to her desk.. There 
she began immediately a bit of very interesting 
work. The school: wondered. Willie grew. un- 
easy. He had expected a storm. But this! He 
wished he knew what she was going to do about 
it. Was she writing to his father or writing sen- 
tences for him to diagram? After some minutes 
of agonizing suspense un the part of the culprit, 
the teacher walked from her desk to the black- 
board, her eyes shining with a light that was cer- 
tainly not pedssogic, as she hung two sketches 
on the wall, the latter by far the more truthful 
and the more humiliating. They were labeled: 

**Willie’s Teacher, by Willie, and 

**Willie, by Willie’s Teacher.”’ , 


There are two good rules which ought to be 
written upon every heart. Never believe anything 
bad about anybody, unless you positively know 
that.it is true. Never tell even that, unless you 
feel that it is absolutely necessary, and that God 
is listening while you tell it.—Van Dyke. 

There is not a coin small enough ever stamped 
by the hand of man to: pay the aalary of a poor 
teacher; there is not gol iconhiah: in_the mines of 
the world tu measure the value of a teacher who 
lifts the souls of children to the true dignity of 
life and living.— Theodore Parker. ts 
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the best residential district of 

a thriving city, upon which 
stands a modern school-building, 
the nucleus is formed for various 
educational enterprises in this age 
of .organized effort. Just such a 
situation presented itself to the 
faculty and patrons of Rightsell 
School, Little Rock, and they im- 
mediately went to work to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 
Since a chain is as strong as its 
weakest link, no part nor parcel of 
the school system was neglected, for 
every member, from the cultured 
president of the School Improvement 
Association to the humble old 
janitor, worked in harmony to se- 
cure the desired results. What an 
enthusiastic body of people can do 
with a moderate amount of time 
and money is shown by the follow- 
ingarticle. The mothers of Right- 
sell School formed an Auxiliary, 
which jhad as its duties the giving 
of an occasional luncheon to the 
teachers, or subscribing to pay for 
a picture to decorate the walls of the several 
rooms. This led to a well-developed School Im- 
provement Society, loyally supported by teachers 
and pupils and executing work which would do 
credit to a business man’s league. 

At the beginning of this year a plan of action 
was decided on by which paying members could 
be secured without the de | canvassing, which 
is disliked by everyone. Printed . membership 
cards were issued naming the dues, one dollar for 
the mother and fifty cents additional for the 
father, and these were given out through the chil- 
dren in order that every parent might be invited 
to become a member. ‘Tothe room securing the 
greatest number of members a prize of ten dollars 
was given. Great enthusiasm was manifested in 
this campaign and resulted in enlisting one hun- 
dred mothers and a large number of fathers. 

For quite awhile it has been the custom to hold 
an annual bazaar in the commodious basement, 
which is ordinarily used for playrooms on stormy 
days. Again good-natured rivalry was aroused 
by offering a first and second prize to the rooms 
taking in the greatest amount of money, and the 
bazaar of 1911 eclipsed in success any held in 
former years. ‘The money thus secured was im- 
mediately _ to use in furnishing the playground 
with suitable apparatus, and for the advancement 
of visual education. No grade was neglected. 
From the tiny ages folks to the sturdy lads 
and lassies in the eighth grade, provision was 
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PLAYGROUND DURING RECESS AT RIGHTSELL SCHOOL 





PRESIDENT (right) AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF RIGHTSELL 
WELFARE LEAGUE 
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made both as to mental and physical 
development. Realizing that vis- 
ualized education is acting on the 
same principle that prompts busi- 
ness men to picture their wares in 
attractive colors instead of describ- 
ing them in ‘abstractly printed 
advertisements, these energetic 
Rightsell people invested in a 
stereopticon and six hundred slides, 
showing views pertaining to all 
grammar grades. Aside from be- 
ing very helpful in class work this 
yicture machine is also self-support- 
ing. ‘Tidy sums are realized from 
monthly shows given to the public 
to which a nominal admittance 
charge is made. An indoor and 
outdoor committee of teachers was 
appointed to spend this money, to 
select the needed articles for the 
school, and no room or grade was 
left unfurnished. The teachers, be- 
ing familiar with the needs of the 
children, were thus able to co- 
operate intelligently with the Im- 
provement Association in making 
the money spent procure the most 
appropriate articles. The total enrollment for 
the vear is four hundred and seventy-eight and 
the . equipment consists of six indoor baseball 
outfits, two basket ball courts and equipment, one 
football, three jumping ropes and a roller-coaster. 
The grounds are divided into plots, and at no 
time during the recess period can a single section 
be found without its group of happy children, 
playing and filling their little lungs with 
Invigorating oxygen. 

It naturally follows that this spirit of co-oper- 
ation among the teachers and parents would have 
a beneficial effect on the pupils, and as a matter 
of fact, supervision of the playgrounds with an 
eye to discipline has almost been eliminated. 
Nor are the pupils without their own special or- 
ganization. Prominent among the many clubs 
ot the school is the one known as the Welfare 
League, instituted by the present principal, Perry 
I. Allen, and having as its foundation the School 
City plan although not nearly as complex. 

The membership is composed of pupils selected 
and elected as delegates from all rooms except 
the primary department. These are usually 
chosen by ballot and not one proves unworthy of 
the office. They meet once a month to discuss 
ways and means of promoting the best interests of 
the school, and this is done with a conscientious- 
ness that would do credit to several of our siate 
legislative departments. Singularly, the Secre- 
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Combining Classes in Rural Schools 


Ween: asked to name the problems of a 
country school, I said, **It seems to me the 
rural school is one great problem, but if 

we separate it into smaller problems, two of them 

are discipline and the program.”’ Yet, if the 
program is properly arranged, the question of 
discipline is at least halved, 

If country schoo! teachers would separate their 
children into grades, seating each grade in its 
own row, thev could more easily oversee the work 
and could tell by a glance whether eath grade is 
attending to its proper work at the right time. 
Then if they wed have all boys and girls on one 
side share one entry, those on the other side 
the other entry, it would separate some of the 
trou'lesome boys, and the girls, being in the same 
entry, should bring out the better side of a boy’s 
character. 

‘‘In the reading classes the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades may recite together, taking Seventh Grade 
work the first half and Fighth Grade work the 
last part of the year. Next year take the other 
part of Seventh and Eighth Grade work. The 
same combination can be made in Fifth and Sixth 
Grades, also in Third and Fourth Grades. In the 
two lower grades there is always at least one pupil 
who is below standard. After the reading lesson 
let a pupil doing good work take this one to 
another part of the room and hear bim read the 
entire lesson. It will not be long before one will 
notice an improvement in his lessons. When the 
teacher needs extra time for drill, asat examina- 
tion seasons, she can get some by combining three 
or four grades in reading a book like * Black 
Beauty.”” 

In geography the Seventh and Eighth Grades 
can take seventh year work one vear; the next, 
Kighth Grade work, The same is true in history 
and physiology. 

In the lower grades where a history and physi- 
ology reader are provided, the two grades may 
take the work together, taking Fourth Grade 
work one year and Fifth the next. 

The next question is, **How often are these 
classes to recite??? There may be one week of 
reading, then one of history, but let the week be- 
gin on Wednesday, because it has been observed 
that when a pupil is absent for illness on Monday 
he is often out the entire week and so loses either 
all histury or all reading, but by the new plan he 
loses part of each study. There can be one of 
physiology and four of geography one week ; the 
next—two of physiology and three of geography, 
unless the class is very poor in the latter, then it 
can be two of physiology, four of geography and 
fcur of reading. 





By Lillian Ethel Knowles 


In spelling there should be a period early in 
the day, when the teacher goes over the lesson 
with each class, pointing out the difficulties and 
announcing the lessons for next day, as there are 
always some who wish to prepare their lessons at 
home. When it is time for the lesson, a monitor 
may pass the spelling blanks. While this is be- 
ing done, one from each class that is to write at 
this time may hear pupils in his class spel! orally. 
At the time for writing the lesson, three or even 
four classes may write at the same time, the 
teacher saying, ‘“Third Grade—blind, Fourth— 
gravely, Fifth — beautiful, Sixth — doubtful,” 
then Third, Fourth, etc., until all words are pro- 
nounced. AH will change books, one or two 
classes will have the words spelled aloud, the 
others will correct from the book, after which 
monitors will look over all books in. their own 
class. If each has a book in which to write all 
misspelled words, the teacher can be sure she 
gives out all troublesome words in the weekly 
review. 

Some country schools still cling to the idea that 
there must be five lessons a week in writing while 
others think that it is well to have tour in writing 
and one in drawing. But if you will ask the 
children to decide whether there shall be two les- 
sons in drawing and but three in writing, they 
will decide in the affirmative and will give better 
written work than ever before that they may have 
the extra drawing. While the writing books are be- 
ing ae the teacher will have time to write on 
the board the letters or words for the First Grade to 


trace and a monitor will see that they start right 
while the teacher is attending to the other grades. 
On the day for the arm-movement practice, the 
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grades not having this work can copy the quota- 
tion on the board, and if this is understood, the 
teacher will be able to give her whole attention 
to advanced classes at the first of the lesson. 

In the drawing the same subject will do for the 
school, the advanced classes taking the whole 
plant, lower grades taking one blossom and a leaf, 
while the lowest class takes the blossom or leaf 
only. wh 
Where the newest arithmetics which review all 
subjects previously taught, are used, two*or even 
three grades may recite together at the beginning 
of the year. henever a class is finishing-a sub- 
ject like **Interest’’ they may unite with the grade 
next higher for a few review lessons. “At other 
times, two grades may take drills at.the, sane 
time; the teacher will give an example to one 
class then tu the other. Ky that time the first 
will be ready to explain and have the. second ex- 
ample. This combination gives double recitation 
period. In the lower classes, whe1e combinations 
and separations are taught, these may be written 
on separate cards, one to be given to each. When 
one answers correctly he receives another. When- 
ever the class has this drill an upper grade pupil 
may hear them recite. 

In language, two classes may have dictation at 
the same time, the teacher reading a sentence first 
to one class, then ‘to the other, or if but one class 
has dictation the teacher may mark the amount 
to be read at one time and a pupil from a lower 
grade will be proud to *‘help teacher.”’ 

Letter writing will be of more value to the 
pupils if they see the practical side. When a 
teacher needs a new book or a subscription re- 
newed, she should make it a language lesson for 
the children, promising to sign her name to and 
mail the best letter. In the lower classes if teacher 
promises to answer the best letter, all letters will 
show marked improvement. The promise once a 
year at least, to answer all letters that show great 
care, will give the teacher an opportunity to praise 
or offer suggestions that could not otherwise be 
given. 

Of course there is one composition day ‘a 
week. After they are written, they should be 
exchanged, mistakes marked, then returned and 
corrected before being passed to the teacher. 
This helps the backward pupil and saves the 
teacher much time in correcting. 

On this day the language recitation period 
should be halved, one part given to singing, the 
other to manual training. One of the phonic 
periods may be given to the first three grades 
singing. The other grades may take fourth and 

(Continucd on Page 56) 
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Geography—Our Future Building Materials 


N old Scotch lady said to an American 
A traveler, ‘They tell me that in America 
you actually build your houses of wood.”” 

This was as much a matter of surprise to her as 
the great prominence of stone houses in Scotland 
was to the traveler. And why is the average 
American house built today of wood? ‘The an- 
swer is not hard to find. The partof our land 
ying east of the one-hundredth meridian, save 
the great prairies of the Northwest, was all of it 
abundantly supplied with timber. Men must cut 
down the trees to make room to grow the crops on 
which they depended. A gigantic oak which had 
taken three hundred and fifty years to grow and 
would today furnish finishing lumber worth hun- 
dreds of dollars, was sacrificed with no more feel- 
ing of waste than were the cherry tree sprouts on 
my father’s farm last year. These trees, once the 
log house and barn were built, were of no value. 
Every one had timber of his own. The only way 
to get rid of them was to roll them together and 
burn them, perhaps getting a trifle from the ashes. 

Experts tell us that in forty.to fifty years our 
building lumber wil! be gone because of our lavish 
use and tremendous waste of this material. What 
then? ‘Grow more,’’ the child will say. But 
from 100 to 350 years are required to grow trees 
large enough for lumber. It is clear we cannot 
long supply the demand should lumber remain 
our most-used building material. Expense as 
well as scarcity has already turned our eyes in 
other directions. White pine, first-class, once 
selling for $15 per M., today cannot be purchased 
for $90. People must have houses at reasonable 

ete Clearly we must look to some other 
uilding material, 

Fortunately, the Creator has hidden away in the 
earth, where man cannot destroy, so many tons of 
building material that all the periods of our Ara- 
bic notation can hardly express it. Let us take 
a look at these building materials and test them 
as to their practicability. What qualities are re- 
quired in a building material? Clearly they are 
resistance to pressure, resistance to weather, amn- 
mount available, ease of working (which deter- 
mines the price to the consumer to so large a 
degree), nearness to market, and beauty. Let us 
apply these tests. 

f crystalline rocks granite is the one we need 
consider, ‘The children will be interested in 
looking up the word in the encyclopedia and in 
finding how and when it was formed and its ap- 
pearance and qualities. Most of them have seen 
it in the cemetery and can easily be taught to 
recognize it. ‘They may look for it perhaps in 
vain elsewhere in their locality, and why? Let 
us apply our tests. Granite resists pressure to 
30 000 Ibs, per square inch. This is certainly 
sufficient. ‘The granite used in the great struc- 
tures of Egypt 3,000 years before the beginning 
of the Christian era still show no decomposition 
from‘weathering. The climate of Egypt is not 
a fair test for weathering in our own, so I will 
say that granite suffers least of all building ma- 
terials from this. As to amount, we are 
well supplied, From New England to Georgia, 
and in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Cordilleras the amount is vast, indeed. The avail- 
able granite is at present in New England. Here 
thei great ice sheets scoured away the soft rocks 
and soils lying above but left the granite as too 
much even for their mighty plows. Thus the ex- 
posed surfaces are easily reached by the workmen. 
As granite is most resistant to weather, so it is 
most resistant to tools. The tian, to break 
off the blocks in the quarry, drilled by hand a 
series of holes along the line where, he wished the 
stone to break. A’ series of wooden plugs were 
wooden plugs and as the ded sgh 

as they expanded the stone was 

it. Pacumatic drills sad umatic chisels 
used by our nation today strike blows worth forty 
times the work of an Egyptian slave, hence we by 
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free labor can usé this hardest of stone. Our saw- 
ing of granite into slabs of desired thickness is 
all the work of machinery. Slabs five inches 
thick are desired. A series of saws without 
teeth, five inches apart and parallel to each other, 
are set to work, fine steel filings are fed into the 
groove where the saw is working and a stream of 
water helps these tiny grindstones do their work. 
Thus machinery is doing in America the work 
that required thousands of slaves in Egypt. In 
spite of the extreme hardness of this stone $20,- 
000,000 worth of it was used in America, accord- 
ing to our latest annual report, as against $32,- 
000,000 of limestone and $6,000,000 worth of 
sandstone. Our next factor is the market. Since 
the stone is so hard it must be very expensive. 
Only those of great wealth can use it in large 
quantities. The vast wealth of our country is 
centered in the great cities. New York is the 
greutest center of our wealth. New York uses 
much of our granite output. Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other eastern cities also use much. Let 
us see if we can account for the rank of stutes in 
the output of granite. In 1910 Vermont pro- 
duced $4,600,000 worth, Massachusetts $4,000, - 
000, Maine $2,600,000, California $1,600,000. 
Nearness of the great cities will at once suggest 
this rank. Vermont’s rank is not hard to explain. 
Water transportation costs but one-tenth of rail- 
way transportation. The ocean tides in the Hud- 
son go up to ‘Troy. The quarries of Vermont are 
just across the line, hence the granite of Vermont 
can so cheaply reach the best market we have, 
New York City. The granite of our Rocky Mts. 
will long be unused for want of a market. ‘The 
best of material will belong to the rich by reason 
of its gieat hardness. As to beauty, 1 think we 
will agree it is ideal as a building stone. 

Let us look next at limestone, the one building 
stone whose annual use is costing America more 
dollars than granite, thirty-two to twenty mil- 
lions was the ratio given above. ‘This is by no 
means the ratio as to amounts as the granite is 
many times as expensive. ‘The children will take 
great pleasure in discussing the origin of lime- 
stone. That trickling water can have carried 
lime particles to the sea and have laid down their 
load in off-shore limestones seems wonderful. 
That tiny animals living in shallow seas have 
furnished the material for the vast limestone beds 
of the Mississippi basin will seem still more won- 
derful. (The Uy S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will furnish maps of our building 
stone upon application.) Let us apply our tests 
to limestone as a building material. ‘These stones 
vary so much that a given figure for resistance to 

ressure is impossible. As to resistance to weather, 
it is by no means ideal. There may be limestone 
walks in your own neighborhood where great 
holes have weathered in the stone, affording places 
for puddles of water to settle after a rain. As to 
the amount available, limestone is ideal. We find 
it the most widely distributed of all our building 
stones. This is of the greatest importance when 
we realize how much of the cost of all the heavy 
articles shipped goes to freight. Anthracite coal 


- has cost at the mines from one dollar and a half 


to two dollars and twenty-five cents per ton for a 
long time. Let the children find what their par- 
ents are paying for it in order to find the import- 
ance of freight as a factor in the cost. Bitumin- 
ous coal, at the mines, will average to cost but 
one dollar per ton. As to ease of working, lime- 
stone is ideal. Almost every child has seen in 
railroad cuts the horizontal layers of limestone 
and has witnessed at some stone quarry how easily 
these horizontal layers split off from each other. 
One of the most interesting of our limestones by 
reason of the ease in working is the Bedford stone, 
of which Indiana is now furnishing so much. 
This stone is found remarkably soft in the quar- 
ries where it has not been exposed and : hardens 
after removing through a long period of time. 


Indeed, in the Burmudes it has been found so soft 
that it can be cut with an ordinary spade. This 
ease of working is of the utmost importance in 
the curving of the ornamental stones that adorn 
the tops of our pillars and porticoes and great 
buildings. It has another great merit, in that it 
can be cut in any grain of the stone, by reason of 
its softness, without fear of splitting or chipping. 
This quality of ease of working, together with 
reasonable wearing qualities, has made it as 
in spite of freight, to use this stone for building 
purposes very widely indeed. It is not so beauti- 
ful as granite but the greater cheapness will make 
limestone our most widely used stone. 

The children will be interested to find that 
limestone indirectly enters into our buildings in 
so many ways. In the concrete work now so com- 
mon everywhere, it enters both as crushed stone 
and in the manufacture of cement. Most chil- 
dren are familiar with the use of crushed lime- 
stone in building roads, while all have seen the 
lime used in whitewash and in the plaster for the 
interior of houses, 

Cement work, of which limestone furnishes the 
most important ingredient, promises to be one of 
our most important building materials in the 
future, for a number of reasons, It is a very re- 
sistant stone when done, the materials for its 
manufacture are everywhere present, there is no 
waste of materials. Cheap, unskilled workmen 
do most of the work required. It also has many 
qualities that recommend it for a great variety of 
uses. Itis free from joints, extremely resistant 
to fire, hardens under water and does not rot away 
in this position as does wood. Even iron bridge 
supports are often encased in cement to prevent 
rusting away. Children will be raredinct in lo- 
cating all the cement work of their comniunity 
and in finding out the per cent of cement and of 
filler, ‘They will find some, they may find all, of 
the following list made of cement—bridges, barn 
and house foundations, entire houses, floors, side- 
walks, tanks, elevators, dams, turbine insta!la- 
tions, piles, posts and railway ties. 

A Portland cement factory will be a great in- 
terest to the children if located in their commun- 
ity. If there is none the process may be learned 
from reading. The Romans, we know, did cement 
work 500 years before Christ. ‘Their cement was 
found by accident, The lava around the volcano, 
when ground, afforded a natural cement which, 
though not so good, acted much as our Portland 
cement.: It was found to contain impure lime- 
stone and from fifteen to forty per cent of silica, 
alumina and iron oxide, ‘These ingredients occur 
in our cement though in different proportions, 
Our cement is made as follows: Limestone is 
crushed, the proper clay containing the silica and 
alumnia is added, the whole is placed in a rotaty 
kiln and brought to a temperature of 3,000° F. 
by means of oil, gas or spray fuel applied through 
the center of the kiln. ‘This reduces the mass to 
a clinker which is ground and screened. The 
screen required hus two hundred meshes per inch. 
It is then bagged and ready for market. 

Marble is another product of limestone pro- 
duced not by artificial but by natural means, 
Limestone laid down is afterward lifted and folded 
into mountains producing marble. In old moun- 
tains the weathering has exposed the marbles and 
the nearness to the surface renders the work ot 
getting out the marble easy. Here again proxim- 
ity to market and water transportation are iim- 

ortant factors. Recent statistics give the follow- 
ing as the annual vutpnt of our great marble pro- 
ducing areas, Vermont again leads with 4.5 mil- 
lion dollar’s worth per annum, Georgia .9,. Ten- 


nessee .6, and New York .5. Let the children 
find the use being made of marble in their own 
town, the prices of marble, the locatity from 
which it comes, the percent of the price causd “hy 
the item of transportation, ete. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Primary Grades 


Dent May and June we can use our color boxes to our heart’s con- 
tent 


There are the returning birds, the procession 
budding and blossoming trees, and all A 

that"make the spring. 

they appear, and of course, illustrate it. 


Arrange the flower to be studied in a natural position and paint it sim- 


ply i in fresh, pure color. Try to show its habit of growth. 
in its natural setting from memory. 

Make borders and surface patterns suitable for 
handkerchiefs, summer blouses and dresses, using 


ie other delightful things 
Let us keep a record of the birds and flowers as 
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E— M—, GRADE 6 


By Lillian Fliege 


Supervisor of Drawing, Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa 


of flowers, the May and June. 


expressing them. 


Paint the plant make note of them. 


Plan a porch rug or a_pillow, 


schoolroom for study. 





plant forms as motives. Use animal or bird 
motives in making borders and surface patterns 
suitable for a frieze, or for book covers for ani- 
mal stories. 

Illustrate games and stories bringing in the 
figure in action. Begin with the stick figure 
which is an easy way to secure good action. By 
using a.large crayon, these stick figures may be 
changed to figures showing better proportions 
and still preserving the action. Vary the crayon 
lessons with paper cutting. 

The diagram shows a little room made of a 
9x12 inch sheet of drawing paper. Before past- 
ing, make the design of the wall paper in colored 
crayon, represent the window frame and _base- 
board, and color the plant on the window sill. 
Some pupils like to put other things in the win- 
dow, a hanging bird cage, a bowl of goldfish on 
the sill, or even acat. The little room is large 
enough to hold two or three pieces of furniture 














made out of folded paper, also a few paper dolls, 
The dollscan be made by the pupils. 
A rug for the floor may be cut out of 
paper, fringed, and colored. In- 
stead of the little house, a stable 
with stalls for horses, a grocery, meat 
market, or post-office may be made. / 
For May baskets, try cutting simple ’ 
rosettes using them as shown in the 
diagram. Drovers and the four- ‘ 
leaved clover suggest patterns. They 
may be tinted with water-color, and “f- 
hung by strings, ribbon, or paper 
handles, 
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Public School Drawing 


Intermediate Grades 
The spring flowers and the returning birds suggest drawing iessons for 
The flowers are 
The spring flowers being smaller and more delicate 
in color than autumn flowers, often suggest the pencil as a medium for 
Let us use whatever seems best for 
drawing the plant or flower, it is well to search for motives for design and 


“usier to catch, so we can have them in the 


A fter 


each one. 


and make it for vacation use. Plain 
Japanese matting with the warp knotted at the 
ends to keep it from unraveling, makes a very 
good rug. ‘To make ita thing of beauty as well 
as utility, make a large simple design, either 
abstract or using one of our plant motives, and 
stencil it in a harmonizing a em Brown, green 
or dark gray would be suitable for matting of the 
ordinary kinds. ‘The pillow may be made of the 
same material, or sail cloth, burlap, or something 
of the kind. 

As a rest from the close study of plants, and 
for other reasons as well, let us draw from the 
pose both in pencil and in color, Choose a pupil 
whose clothing shows a contrast of light and dark, 
or of color. In pencil drawing, block in the 
figure with light pencil strokes, using sketchy 
lines and as many of them as necessary. ‘Then 
represent the dark with firm pencil strokes and 
strengthen any important lines. ‘This will cover 
many of the superfluous lines made in the block- 
ing in process, and those that are not covered are 
not objectionable. Most pupils in these grades 
are afraid of leaving on the paper what they call 
**wrong lines,’’ and spend more time 
in erasing than they do in drawing. 
‘These pupils find it interesting to 
have someone pose as a character in 
history or literature. The costume 
need not be worn in all cases. How- 
ever, it is easy to provide a kerchief, 
capand cuffs for Priscilla, or an apron 
for the Village Blacksmith. Where 
the costume is not so easily arranged, 
have the model pose in ordinary dress 
and letthe pupils use their imagin- 
ations in supplying costumes and 
surroundings. 
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By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 





‘Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo ‘Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Call of the Spring 


Come, choose your road and away, miy lad; 
Come, cluose your road and away ! 

We'll out of the town by the road’s bright crown 
As it dips to the dazzling day. 

It's a long white road for the weary ; 
But it rolls through the heart of May. 

Over the sweet-smelling mountain-passes 
The clouds lie brightly curled ; 

The wild-flowers ciing to the crags and swing 
With cataract-dews impearled ; 

Aud the way, the way that you choose this day 
Is the way to the end of the world. 

There’s a fir-wood here and a dog-rose there, 
And a note of the mating dove ; 

And a glimpse, maybe, of tiie warm blue sea, 
And the warm white clouds above; 

And warm to your breast in a tenderer nest 
Your sweetheart’s little glove. 

Come out,—a bundle and stick is all 
You'll need to carry along, 

If your heart can carry a kindly word, 
Aud your lips can carry a song; 

You may leave the Jave to the keep o’ the grave, 
If your lips can carry a sony! 

—from ‘* The Golden ff) nde a by Alfred Noyes. 

Lyric beauty and wholesome love of nature 
commend this excerpt to us for use with young 
people. ; 

Lively reading, appreciative memorizing, and 
spirited concert reciting are the only requisites 
here. The meaning of the lines is so obvious 
that many questions would be out of place. 

With something of this character stored in the 
memory, pupils will see the lovely May. timeas it 
is in all its beauty. So frequently “their eyes 
are holden”’ that they do not see the glories of 
the springtime until a poet or an artist has taken 
the veil from their eyes, Said Browning, **We 
are made so that we love first, when we see them 
painted, things we have passed perhaps a hundred 
times, nor cared to see; Art was given for that.” 


The year’s at the Spring, 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven— 
All's right with the world. 
—Browning, 


Robert Browning 


Browning’s centenary should be celebrated in 
the schools, From the time the little first grade 
child carols **Pippa’s Song,’’ until the student 
wreparing for college entrance struggles with 
*Pheidippides,”’ pupils are continually running 
across Browning’s poems. ‘Ihe collected verse of 
this poet contains a surprisingly large number of 
subjects appropriate for use in the schoolroom. 


My edition of Browning’s Poems (F..A, Owen” 


Publishing Company, 10c.) contains those I think 
of service with children, and also the biographi- 
cal sketch I would present to young people. 
These need not be reprinted here. Neither is it 
necessary to give here the full notes of Herve 
Riel, also found in that edition, This additional 
work in composition, however, may be followed 





with profit when teaching Herve Riel. After the 
ballad has been thoroughly studied, put these 
questions :— 

**What occurred first? Name the occurrences 
in their right order. Look at the text again, and 
see what you have omitted. 

‘Divide this ballad into its parts. Find a 
brief heading for each one. Let us number and 
write these headings here on the blackboard. 
Which of these headings can we improve? Can 
we use some of Browning’s words in our head- 
ings? ‘These several headings will each form the 
topic sentence of a paragraph, Expand each one 
into a paragraph; the whole will be a complete 
narration of Herve Riel’s skillful piloting. 

“You may omit from your story all descrip- 
tions of places, and all hints of personal charac- 
teristics. Keep close to the telling of the events, 
in order to make your composition short enough 
to accomplish it at one writing.”’ 


Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule? and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across che land, 
And like a lane of beams across the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year? 
— Tennyson. 


Peace Day 


(From ‘‘The Dawn of Peace’’) 


* * The Spirit that moved upon the deep 
Is moving through the minds of men ; 

The nations feel it in their sleep, 

. A change has touched their dreams again. 


Voices, confused and faint, arise, 
Troubling their hearts, from east and west; 
A doubtful light is in their skies, 
A gleam that will not let them rest! 
The dawn, the dawn is on the wing, 
The stir of change on every side, 
Unsignalled as the approach of Spring, 
w 


Invincible as the hawthorn tide. * * * 


Dreams! But their swift celestial fingers 

Have knit the world with threads of steel, 
Till no remotest island lingers 

Outside the world’s great commonweal. 
Tell us that custom, sloth and fear 

Are strong, then name them ‘‘common sense! 
Tell us that greed rules everywhere, 

Then dub the lie ‘‘experience.’’ 


Year after year, age after age, 

Has handed down, through fool and child, 
For earth’s divinest heritage 

The dreams whereon old wisdom smiled. 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love and Justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power; 
‘Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the spring through leaf and spray ; 
Drive back the sun from the eastern mountains, 
Then bid this mightier movement stay. 


The hour of peace is come! The nations 
From east to west have heard a cry, 
‘‘Througli all earth’s blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace climbs higher 
Make straight that highway for our God,’’ 


—~by Alfred Noyes. _ 








The peace movement has found its poet. This 
brief excerpt from a long poem indicates the 

wer of the writer. If you are not already 
‘amiliar with his work, you may be interested to 
know that he is one of England’s most gifted 
poets. You would doubtless enjoy his collection 
of lyrics, ‘The Golden Hynde;”’ his dramatic 
poem, ‘*Sherwood;’’ and his more serious pro- 
duction, *‘The Dawn of Peace.’’ Available for 
use with older pupils, this last-named poem is 
especially serviceable in setting forth the real im- 
port of the peace movement, and in giving one 
an insight into its origin and modus, 

Sometimes it is enough if the poem is read 
aloud to a class; or if several grades assemble 
together for morning exercises the gain is very 
great if something is presented that stimulates the 
higher nature of the children; something that 
they know they could not grasp if they studied it 
alone. This poem on peace is inspirational, and 
should be treated as much. Of course, the pro- 
gram for Peace Day, May 18th, should be fur- 
nished by the pupils themselves. This poem of 
Alfred Noyes can very well lead up to the cele- 
bration of the first Hague Conference. 


‘“Tt is always a temptation to an armed and agile 
nation. 
To call upon a neighbor and to say: 
‘We invaded you last night—we are quite prepared to 
fight, 
Unless yon pay us cash to go away. 
—Kipling and Fletcher. 


Beautified Speech 


Beauty of speech depends as much upon right 
enunciation as upon tone of voice. Here are out- 
lined several week’s work in enunciation for any 
grade of children that needs it. Few Np are 
exempt from the errors corrected in these lists. 
Do not waste time talking about how these words 
should be said; rather spend about three minutes 
daily in concert drills in saying these just right. 
After the drill place the word or list of words in 
a conspicuous place on the blackboard, and refer 
to it when lapses occur. Be sure to have the oral 
drills brisk and lively. - 

These lists I am giving grade the difficulties; 
they also place the grossest errors first. If you 
examine them you will find that these combina- 
tions are given in a careless or a positively wrong 
way many times daily. I am printing these exer- 
cises in groups, each group representing a week’s 
work, one error to be eradicated each day. 


get catch 
ust again 
ittle — because 
twenty yet 
been can 


always reading 
kept talking Let her— 
forget writing Let him— 
was saying _-_ Will * ae 

from Don’t you— 


Give me— 
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Give them— what. ~ 
* Get out— _ Where’ / 

Did you— white 

Is there— which 

Did he— when 

Is-there— . half 

Can you— ask 

Let them— laugh 

I saw him— after 

Did they— past 

creek finger 

aunt He told them 

chance I called him 

this afternoon particular 

can’t you— surprise 

library such 

shut picture 

Missouri pretty 

Colorado toward 

Nevada yellow 


After you have had ten weeks of these daily 
drills you will be so impressed with their service- 
ableness that you will goon with 
them throughout the year. Get 
your material from the daily slips 
your pupils make. I have gathered 
the above lists from the pupils ot 
a public school. Add to these 
exercises frequent drills in sound- 
ing the consonants together. ‘I'he 
vocal gymnastic known as Dr. 
Guilmette’s chart of the permuta- 
tions of the consonants is excellent. 
I have space for only a hint of it 
here: 


TLKR LTKR KRTL 
TLRK LTRK KRLT 
LKTR RLTK RTLK 
LKR‘ RLKT RTKL 
KLTR TRLK RKTL 
KLRT TRKL RKLT 
TKLR KTLR LRTK 
TLKR KTRL LRKT 


Let pupils learn and put into 
practice the old admonition, ** Bite 
on the last letter.” Sometimes give 
a pupil a pencil and tablet and 
send him some distance away in the 
corridor. Write isolated words with 
troublesome consonant combinations 
on the blackboard, pointing to a 
pupil to say them. The one in the 
corridor must write what he hears. 

By the time you have done all 
these things you will be so interested 
in this subject and so discerning in 
right ways of carrying it forward 
that you will need no further help 
from me. 


Labor as a Theme 


Joseph Pennell, when in New 
York, drew the picture of the 
foundation work of a sky-scraper. 
In the Outlook of October 28, 1911, appeared a 
reproduction of that drawing. Just at that time 
I ran across the sonnet quoted below dealing with 
the same subject. Labor has since the beginning 
of time claimed its share of attention from the 
great artists, and poets of superior power have 
told of the lives of toilers. Millet, ordsworth, 
Burns and many others have spoken in a language 
entirely familiar to school children and have 
brought the experiences of the day laborer to a 
point where they can be appreciated by children. 
The drawing by Mr. Pennell and the sonnet by 
Mr. Reed could be used to advantage with pupils 
of grammar grades, the special advantage being 
an increased respect for manual labor, Let pu- 
pils observe a foundation being constructed, and 
then let them study the drawing and the verses. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF A SKY-SCRAPER 


Ghastly the pit with thousand-candle flares 

Sharp as a sword—white, cold. and merciless. 

Bared fo the world, the rock’s swart nakedness, — 
Shadows, and mouths of gloom, like dragon’s lairs. 
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Shouts and the dip of cranes, the stench of "earth,— 
Blinded with sweat, men give a vision birth, 
Crawling and dim, men build a dreamer’s dream. 


Clamor of unknown tongues, and hiss of arc, 


Clashing and blending; screech of wheel on whieel,— 


Naked, a giant’s back, tight-muscled, stark, 
Glimpse of ‘mighty shoulder, etched in steel. 
And over all, above the highest high, 
A phantom of fair towers in the sky. 
—John S. Reed, in the American Magazine. 


Read the sonnet aloud to the class. Question 
somewhat as follows:— 

**What do you see first? What do you hear? 
What unusual words do you find? Why are they 
fitting? What comparisons are used? In what 
way are those comparisons well-chosen? To how 
many senses does the poet appeal? ‘*Who is the 
“dreamer” of the poem? Does the poet use a liteval 
or a figurative expression when he says ‘clamor of 
unknown tongues?? Why is a sky-scraper like a 
giant? What does the writer finally call the 
structure? Note how poetically and how happily 
he has closed the sonnet, ‘A phantom of fair 
towers in the sky.’ Read the whole again, looking 
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forespecially apt phrasings. This writer has not 
said the things that have been said over and over 
again; he has fitted words to sights he himself 
has viewed, in an entirely original way. ‘That is 
what makes his work worth while, and that is why 
we like to read it.”” 


Miscellany 

Rarely do I find the by-paths of Arithmetic in- 
viting. Dr. Thorndike, however, has changed 
the usual order of things and made arithmetic 
positively attractive, by announcing a ‘‘radical 
departure in the teaching of arithmetic.”’ ‘This 
radical departure is further set forth as bemg 
economic of pupil’s time, for “the pupil writes: 
the answer toa printed example, in the book itself.” 
Besides **the pupil does one and one half to four 
times as much work as he could do in the same 
time if he had to copy the figures.”’ 

What could be more welcome? The useless 
copying of figures and words has so much to be 
said against it that no enumeration is here needed. 
In spelling lessons pupils are sometimes required 





2] 


to write each word ten times as a guarantee of 
adequate preparation. Some children may need 
to write it often, before they know it; others may 
need to write it once only. Plainly, it is folly to 
assign the same number of times for each pupil 
when power of achievement is so unequal. We 
need to give attention to the squandering of time 
in needless copying of words as well as figures. 
Dr. Thorndike’s new plan in rationalizing pri- 
mary arithmetic deserves to be followed in other 
subjects. Given the additional time now con- 
sumed in mere transcription, pupils would have 
cppportunity to do far more in work really worth 
while than they do at present. 


I stumbled upon a really good plan for a lan- 
guage lesson with the youngest children. Having 
to entertain a wee boy who loves to cut out pic 
tures and paste them, I clipped from some of the 
more expensive magazines several of the illus- 
trated advertisements. Andrew selected the pic- 
tures he thought would go together well, and then 
mounted them on a large sheet of paper. He then 

told the story: *‘Here is the house 
where they had a party. This little 
girl came to the party. They put 
the automobile in this garage, and 
then this lady met them in the 
parlor. Here is the table with all 
the cakes and ice cream to eat.’’ 
Extend that idea by using more 
pictures, and let each child in a 
first grade select his story. When 
he has pasted his pictures, let him 
tell his story to his classmates as he 
‘ displays his pictures. 


A Book Party is, of course, 
something new under the sun. It 
is appropriately given at any time 
of the year; the party to which I was 
invited took place shortly after the 
Christmas vacation. The invitation 
stated that on Friday afternoon, 
the pupils of the grade were to bring 
to school the books given them at 
Christmas. First came the informal 
inspection of their neighbor’s gifts 
as the pupils assembled in the 
wardrobes; then the books found 
their way toa large table where 
pupils crowded to catch a glimpse of 
their friend’s treasures. In a most 
incidental way, the teacher com- 
mented upon the authors, the sub- 
jects, throwing out hints here and 
there as to the books that are so 
good we want to keep them always, 
and speaking also of the stories 
that are entertaining for the hour, 
but not holding a permanent place 
in our literary affections. As a still 
further hint, the teacher brought to 
the party several of her own volumes, 
showing pupils attractive editions 
of books especially interesting to 
them, giving the names of the editions and the 
publishers. Within a few days two of the girls 
bought volumes of Dickens. If such were the 
immediate results, what will be the cumulative 
effects of an annual Book Party ? 


‘*We are made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see, 
And so they are better painted—beller to us, 
Which is the same thing. 
Art was given for that; 
God uses us lo help each other so, 
Lending onr miuds oul.” 
— Browning 


Here is a good paragraph tor dictation: 

One of the favorite themes ‘of boasting witb the 
Squire, is the noble trees on his estate, which, in truth, 
bas some of the finest that I have seen in England. 
There is something august and solemn in the great 


avenues of stately oaks that gather their branches to- 
gether high in afr, and seem to reduce the pedestrians 





(Continued on page 54) 
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Hours With Literary Friends—IX. Mary Johnston 


sellers’’ of the past few months reveals the 

interesting fact that most of them are 
books written by women. Among these none are 
more deservedly worthy of success and popularity 
than Miss Mary Johnston. ‘She comes naturally 
by the romantic spirit which runs through her 
novels,’ says Mr. Hamilton Mabie, **for she was 
born and bred, not under the old order in the 
South, but in its afterglow; and she imbibed 
early that spirit of idealization of the past which 
was not without justification, and is the expres- 
sion of a sensitive and responsive imagination to 
the appeal of a vanished social order.” 

The Johnstons have been closely affiliated with 
the South in its struggles and advances since the 
founder of the American branch of the family. 
Peter Johnston arrived in Virginia from Hol- 
Jand in 1727. He was a man of influence and 
wealth and exerted himself in the welfare and ad- 
vancement of his: adopted country. He was one 
of the founders of the Hampden-Sidney College. 
Miss Johnston’s maternal ancestors weie Scotch- 
Irish, brave and patriotic to the heart’s core and 
always in the line where duty called. One of 
them figured among the thirteen apprentices who 
closed the gates of Londonderry in 1680. Her 
great-great-grandfather, Abner Nash, was Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, and General Francis 
Nash, who fell at the battle of Gerimintown, was 
also a relative. Her father, John W. Jolinston, 
won the distinction of Major in the Civil War. 
He is a civil engineer, and was at one time Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Pacific Railroad. 

Much of Miss Jolnston’s childhood was spent 
in Birmingham, Alabama, “one of the advance 
stations of the modern industrial movement in 
the South.”? But it was the custom of the family 
to spend many of their summers in Virginia and 
here, in the well-stocked Hbraries of her relatives, 
the book-loving girl delved among the historic 
and legendary lore of the **Mother of the States 
and Statesmen.’” She was passionately fond of 
early history, and pored over old records and 
tales with an enthusiasm which stamped as her 
own forever the customs and manners, the laws 
and speech of that far-away time which she later 
po trayed so faithfully that even the severest 
critic can find no fault with her pictures. 

Miss Johnston began to write at an early age. 
She took up literary work for pleasure and_pas- 
time, just as most women do fancy work, and it 
was perhaps but natural that she should weave 
her romances about the historical periods of old 
Virginia. With these she was most conversant. 
They interested her as nothing else could do, and 
she contrived later to turn them into a veritable 
go!d mine. Five vigorous books have leaped into 
being through the magic of her pen, and all of 
them have their foundations deeply imbedded in 
Virginian history. Indeed, though she has trav- 
eled extensively both at home and abroad, Miss 
Johnston has never wandered far from the home 
of her ancestors for literary material, excepting, 
of course, her play **'The Goddess of Reason.”’ 

**Prisoners of Hope,’* Miss Johnston’s first 
book, appeared in 1898. It was followed by **To 
Have and to Hold” and **Audrey.”’ All three 
are romances of the Colonial period—classical, 
accurate, interesting, and intensely American. 
Teachers of history will tind in them incidents 
which will serve to create a new interest in their 
classes. <A few critics have found fault with ‘*To 
Have and to Hold’’ because of its abundance -of 
incident. The book teems with interest from 
cover to cover. “‘It introduces us to colonist and- 
Indian, to pirate and governor, to lady and to 
Jord, and each character is portrayed so charm- 
ingly and faithfully that we imagine ourselves 
living away back there in Jamestown when Sir 
George Yeardly was governor of the colony.” 
The book had a marvelous success from the very 
first, more than 200,000 copies selling in the first 


A GLANCE at the list of the so-called ** best 


By Inez N. McFee 


two months. Harriet Beecher Stowe is said to 
be the only American woman who ever before 
scored such a record. ‘*Lewis Rand,’’ Miss 
Johnston’s fourth book, appeared in 1908. It 
is the study of a self-made aera during the 
period when Jefferson reigned as the Sage of 
Monticello. 
youthful hero makes the acquaintance of Mr. 
Jefferson, and how that able lawyer, interested 
always in giving aid to youth, voluntarily takes 
up young Rand’s case and induces his father, old 
Gideon Rand, to cease from sacrificing the boy 
on his altar before -money and the tobacco god. 
And how wonderful is the progress of the plant- 
er’s son! Soon he is admitted to the bar; his 
name comes to be *‘an of t-spoken one in his native 
county.”? Golden opportunities seem to seek 
him out. But alas! he finally becomes blinded 
by ambition; he misses the **simple right,’’ wan- 
ders far from the straightforward course of his 
benefactor, and mires at last in the crooked path 
of Aaron Burr. The book must be read to be 
appreciated. We close the covers with a sigh for 
the inconsistencies of man and voice anew Jaque- 
line’s noble sentiments: ** Better to dwell in the 
shadow forever than to reign with faithlessness 


in the sun!*’ Miss Johnston’s latest book, **’The 
Long Roll,” is a story of the Civil War. Like 


‘Tolstoi’s **War and Peace,”’ it is the picture of a 
series of campaigns, and represents an immense 
amount of hard work on the part of its author. 
The subject had full possession of her and to a 
certain extent overmastered. ‘There are too many 
documents, too many elaborate descriptions, One 
feels that to Miss Johnston, whose kinsmen bled 
and died for the South, there is no greater epoch 
than that struggle of brother against brother. 
**Undoubtedly,*’ says Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, a 
well-known critic, “she had to write this book, 
and she had to write it just as she has done; it 
was on her mind. The story had its grip on her 
and had to be told as she has told it.’’ But it 
lacks the absorbing interest of her other books to 
the average reader. ‘The little thread of love and 
romance appears and disappears disappointingly 
in the mazes of historical research. ‘Through all. 
however, the real hero, Stonewell Jackson, stands 
out in bold belief. We see him indeed **stand- 
ing like a stone wall,’”’ and anew in our hearts is 
born admiration for the great Southern leader. 
** He moves through the storm and stress of battle, 
the privations, marches and countermarches of 
the long struggle in the Valley of Virginia, to the 
day of his tragical death at Chancellorsville, an 
honest, awkward, lonely: man, slow of speech, 
concentrated on his task, but a devout tighter, 
always waiting on the Divine guidance, and never 
ceasing to pursue his enemy with implacable de- 
termination.’’ ‘Teachers will find **Vhe Long 
Roll” invaluable in many ways for the history 
class. 

Undoubtedly if you were to ask Miss Johnston 
what she considered her best book, she would 
answer ‘The Long Roll,’” because it has without 
question cost her the greatest effort. The read- 
ing public for the most part, however, will award 
the palm to ‘To Have and to Hold.” Let us 
glance for a moment at this masterpicce. The 
title of the book *“To Have and to Hold,’” is 
taken from the Episcopal marriage service. 
Naturally, then, a marriage is one of the leading 
features of the book. And it comes about in this 
way: 

Ralph Percy, a gentleman colonist, is seated in 
his lonely little cabin, some twelve miles or more 
from Jamestown, smoking in peace, when his 
friend John Rolfe, the widowed husband of the 
immortal Pocahontas, rides by and advises him 
to go to Jamestown the next day and wage a 
wife from the cargo of maids who have been 
brought over from England by Sir Edwyn Sandys, 
as wives for the lonesome settlers. The price of 


a wife is the cost of her passage from England— 


It is interesting to read how the. 


-thickening carpet of crimson an 


one hundred pounds of tobacco. Percy laughs 
the advice to scorn, but later, in the dirt and con- 
fusion of his cheerless living-room, a sudden dis- 
taste for his desolate bachelor life falls upon him. 
He tries to read but can not keep his thoughts 
from wandering away to England and such home 
life as he has known. He takes dice from his 
pocket and seeks to banish the feeling of desolat- 
ness. But it refuses to be drivenaway. He finds 
himself presently casting idly and not even car- 
ing to observe what numbers come uppermost on 
the bits of bone, while he scans memory’s pictures 
and ponders upon Rolfe’s advice. At last, in a 
fit of caprice, he catches up the dice-box and re- 
soives to leave the matter to it... Hetelis him- 
self that if he throws ambs-ache, he will take 
Rolfe’s advice. The result Icaves him staring 
with lengthening face. He puts out his lights 
and goes soberly to bed. 

The next morning Percy leaves his home, while 
the stars are yet shining, and starts down the 
river toward Jamestown. He is disgusted with 
the conduct of the crowd of suitors whom he finds 
upon the wharf of the little Virginian capital, 
and scornfully dubs the waiting row of ninety 
comely pink and white faces as a set of adven- 
turous damsels, dead to maidenly honor. Yet 
he knows that one of them must be his wife, for 
he tells himself fiercely that his are not dicer’s 
oaths. He meets with one Master Jeremy Spar- 
row, a minister late from Southampton, deep of 
voice and magnificent of frame. ‘They go to the 
church together and by the magic of his fist the 
minister secures entrance for Percy through the 
private door reserved for the use of the council- 
ors, commander and ministers. It is the first of 
the many kindnesses which Sparrow does for 
Percy, for they become as David and Jonathan. 

From his vantage point beside the window, 
Percy gazes idly at the maids, but the long service 
of praise and thanksgiving is well nigh over be- 
fore he sees her. “‘She sat some ten feet from 
me, in the corner and so in the shadow of a tall 
pew—a rose amongst blowzed poppies and pconies, 
a pearl amidst glass beads, a Perdita in a ring of 
rustics, a nonparella of all grace and beauty!” 
When the congregation is dismissed, Percy loses 
sight of her in the crowd. Nor does he find her 
any place upon the greeusward beside the church, 
which is later dubbed “*the marriage meadow.” 
All the maids at whom he looks glance at his 
apparel, which is decidedly worn and careless, and 
promptly turn their backs. Thus discouraged 
and feeling “like a guest at a mask,** he wanders 
away toward the river. Here he has the good 
luck to rescue his lovely Perdita from the saucy 
advances of a lubberly admirer. He asks her to 
marry him, and she assents, as the least of the 
evils which beset her. They are married by Mas- 
ter Jeremy Sparrow and Percy bears his scornful 
bride away up the river to his forest home. As 
you may imagine, the story has just begun, so 
have the troubles of Ralph Percy and his bride 
Jocelyn Leigh, the king’s ward. The tale of 
their trials and tribulations holds the reader spell- 
bound, but at last all ends most satisfactorily. 
One must read the book to appreciate its rich 
coloring and surpassingly beautiful language. 

There are some strikingly lovely pictures of 
the boundless unbroken forest. Note the foilow- 
ing painting of the “listless and forgetful 
weather”’’ of early autumn: ‘The color of the 
leaves deepened, and there came a season of 
beauty singular and sad, like a smile left upon 
the face of the dead summer. Over all things, 
near and far, the forest where it met the sky, the 
nearer woods, the great river, and the streams 
that empty into it, there hung a blue haze, soft 
and dream-like. The forest became a painted 
forest, with an ever-thinning pens 1) and an ever- 

gold; every- 
where there was a low rustling underfoot and a 
(Continued on page 56) oe re: , 
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Why Browning is a Favorite 


By Ella B. Hallock 


BROWNING CENTENARY. BORN MAY 7, 1812—DIED DEC. 12, 1889 Xm, % 


single brief sentence the reply might be 

given—* because he sees things.’’ He sees 
in nature a beauty that is real; he sees all types of 
men and women just as they are, and makes them 
think and talk true to life; he sees into mysteries 
and touches upon them in so safe and sane a 
manner that the reader gains from his poetry a 
new attitude toward the great questions of life. 
There is in his writings a ‘*subtle thing that’s 
spirit’ *—a ‘spiritual message,” declares Professor 
Corson—so interesting and vital, that whoever 
catches it is caught by it and held fast, a friend 
to Browning forevermore. Critics may say their 
worst about the faults of this poet—the obscurity 
of his style, the ruggedness of his verse, the learn- 
ing that loads his thought—the fact remains that 
he has a message for human hearts, a message to 
which hearts give grateful response on this hun- 
dredth anniversary of Robert Browning’s birth. 

Without so much as referring to certain ele- 
ments of interest in Browning’s poetry—the re- 
markable settings of his poems, the unusual 
glimpses of nature that are fit backgrounds to hu- 
man actions and the delightful correspondence 
that is often apparent between the motive and 
meter of his verse—let us amply ask and simply 
answer the question, *‘What has Browning for the 
busy man or woman, that will add to the happi- 
ness of his or her life ?”’ 

First, Robert Browning is a good story-teller. 
No reader will find his narrative 
He tells his stories of land and sea with a direct- 
ness and swiftness that *‘stir the blood and thrill 
the heart.’ Hear the hoof-beats in, ‘* How They 
Brought the Good News to Aix;’’ feel the spirit 
of the sea and of the sailor in ‘‘Herve Riel;”’ of 
burgher life in the Middle Ages in **The Pied 
Piper;’’ of Athenian loyalty and life in **Phei- 
dippides;”” of famous Marathon Day in **Echet- 
los;’? and of a soldier’s devotion in, ** An Inci- 
dent in the French Camp.” 

Second, Browning's poetry is permeated with a 
hope and faith that are peculiarly its own. Joy 
bubbles up here, there and everywhere as if it 
could not be kept under. Were there ever gladder 
lines than these ? 


Win is Robert Browning a favorite? Ina 


‘‘This glads me most, that I enjoyed 
The heart of the joy, with my content.”’ 
—Count Gismond. 


Can eight lines be found that are more filled 
with the dewey freshness of morning, youth and 
purity, than those of little Pippa’s song? 

‘‘The year’s at the spring 

° And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!’’ 


Goodness, like sunlight, is a corrective influ- 
ence. The words of the song fall like a shaft of 
purest light upon the crime-darkened lives of 
Ottima and Sebald and they are awakened to a 
sense of their sin. 

** Abt Vogler”’ is full of music and the feeling 
of the ultimate triumph of good. The musician, 
moralizing over the vanishing of his palace of 
music, denies despair because of its loss, and de- 
clares: eta 
‘‘There shall never be one lost good! what was, shall 


live as betore. Sa , : 
The evil is nuil, is naught, is silence implying 


sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much 
ood more ; 

On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a per- 

fect round.’’ 

**The Grammarian’s Funeral”’ is a solemn title, 
but the poem isa joyful chant. Young men sing 
as p the mountain-side, bearing the 

weir tee **Hearten our 
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oems dull. . 







chorus!”’ the leader commands. How can he help 
so commanding when he thinks only of the grace 
and greatness of the teacher— 


‘*Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus!) 

That before living he’d learn how to live— 
No end to learning: 

Earn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 

Others mistrust and say, ‘But time escapes: 
Live now or never!’ 

He said, ‘What’s time? Leave now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever.’ 

x * e:.« 7 * 


Was it not great? did he not throw on God, 
(He loves thé burthen) — 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen?’’ 

No subject is so gruesome but has its hopeful 
side: The speaker in one of the poems is stand- 
ing in the Morgue in Paris. Before him lie three 
dead bodies—suicides. It looks as if he were 
contemplating failure, but the poem is named 
**Apparent Failure,” and the note of hope rings 
out in its last stanza: 


ROBERT BROWNING 


‘*It’s wiser being good than bad ; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce ; 

It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed.’’ 

Patiently the mother attests in **Saul’’: 

‘Let one more attest, 
I have lived, seen God’s hand thro’ a lifetime, and all 
was for best.’’ 

Perhaps the words that Browning puts into the 
mouth of Shakespeare, in the poem ‘At the 
*Mermaid’ ”’ reflect as well as any,others, his own 
happy, healthful attitude of mind and that of 
the “*men and women’’ in his monologues: 

‘*T find earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy, 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue.”’ 

Can there be any doubt that this positive note 
of hope and joy and faith in Browning’s poetry 
is one of the strong links in the chain that binds 
men’s hearts to the poet?—And it is the heart 
that must be bound. 

Third, ee exalts old age above youth 
and makes it a goal worth attaining. Life to him 
is progress, therefore age is more to be desired 
than youth. In**Rabbi Ben Ezra,’’ the Jewish 
philosopher is made to say: 


an 











‘*Grow old along with me! “8 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half ; trust God: see all nor be afraid!’ 
* * * + 
Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby ; 
Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 
And I shall weigh the same, 
Give life its praise or blame: 
Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old.’’ 

In ‘**A Death in the Desert,”’ St. John, speaking 
of the gain that must come when the *‘veil of 
youth and strength’’ has been worn thin, asks: 

‘Is it for nothing we grow old and weak, 
We whom God loves?’’ 

Just what the gain is in old age is told more 
definitely in lines from **Saul”’: 

‘** Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for! the spirit 
be thine! 

By the spirit, when age shall o’ercome thee, thou still 
shalt enjoy 

More, indeed, than at first, when unconscious, the life 
of a boy.’’ 

Fourth, Browning has glorified love as no other 

oet has done. He portrays it as something that 

is eternal, and abides in the hope that though 
ages puss, love will finally reward love. With 
him, to love is to experience the highest that life 
has to offer. Love, and not necessarily the pos- 
session of the loved one, completes life. Read 
‘The Last Ride 'Together’’ and notice the gra- 
ciousness and gratitude with which a rejected 
lover addresses the lady, and the tribute he pays 
to love; also **Christine’’ and **Evelyn Hope,”’ 
in both of which calm satisfaction is expressed in 
the knowledge that love has been awakened, 
though it is unrequited. Read ‘*My Star,” the 
must perfect love lyric in the English language. 
“Wanting is—what?”? and the last lines of 
“ Prospice’’ show how divine a thing love is to the 
poet. **Love Among the Ruins’’ in whose every 
stanza seems to linger a far-off echo, pronounces 
“love is best.”? Itis in ‘*By the Fireside,”’ how- 
ever, that the curtain is lifted and we know that 
Robert Browning is giving us a glimpse of his 
own great experience. In beauty of setting and 
in delicacy of treatment, not even *‘One Word 
More”’ can surpass this love-poem. 

Fifth, Browning faces death as bravely as he 
faces life. Read his challenge to Death in ‘* Pros 
pice.’? He meets the Arch Fear with a spirit un 
daunted—he would fight, fare like his peers, no! 
creep past the post of the foe. The “*black min- 
ute”’ comes, then old gladness asserts itself—bhe 
sees the light, the peace, his love, “*and with God 
be the rest.”’ 

He, through his characters or himself, has 
spoken on almost every subject pertaining to this 
life and its close. In the ‘*Epilogue’’ to Asv- 
Jando, some one ( Browning) sends a message from 
“the other side.”’ All the splendid qualities of 
the man and the — are summed up in this little 
poem. He repudiates the usual sad, sentimental 
attitude of the sorrowing toward the so-calied 
dead. Why should friends think of him sadly 
**in the silence of the sleep-time”’ or any differ- 
ently after death than they did before? What 
was he when on earth? The reply is given: 

‘*One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffed to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.”’ 

Then comes the last stanza of this last poem 
that Browning wrote and the healthy note of faith 
and cheer rings as true as ever 
‘*No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime, 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 


Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as liere! ’”’ 
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Character Building—Courage 


Mother 


Other folks can love you, but only your mother 
understands. She works for you, looks after you, loves 
you; forgives you anything you may do, and then 
the only sad thing she ever does to you is to die and 
leave you. 

—Baroness Von FHutten, 


HE second Sunday in May has been set 
aside as Mother’s Day. ‘This idea origi- 
nated with Miss Jarvis of Philadelphia. 
On this day you do some act of kindness, send a 
gift, Jetter or tribute to mother, and above all try 
to live the day as your mother would have you. If 
your mother is dead, kee ‘p her memory “dear by 
doing a kindness to some unfortunate person, 
| think this idea of Mother’s Day is a beauti- 
ful one, but why not make every di ay a Mother’s 
Day? ‘There are so many ways in which even 
children can make the d: ay an easy one for mother. 
You can save mother’s time and stre ngth by run- 
ning many small errands during the day, Sav- 
ing steps for mother means saving her strength. 
There are the things from the store and meat 
market we can get, Helping set the table, wash- 
ing dishes, sweeping, carrying out ashes, keeping 
the sidewalk clean, sprinkling the Jawn,—there 
are so many ways in which boys and girls can 
help mother. 
‘*Sweeping and washing the dishes, 
Bringing the wood from the shed, 
[roning, sewing and knitting, 
Helping to make up the bed, 
Taking good care of the baby, 
Watching lest she should fall, 
We little children are busy; 
Oh there is work for us all, 
Helping mother.”’ 


There are other duties we owe mother. We 
ought always to do what mother tells us. Often 


+e 


children cannot see why “mother’s way is best”’ 
and are disobedient, but it is well to remember 
that everything she does is for you and your good. 
Some children ‘dislike study, but when mothe ‘T eXx- 
plains that she wants them to grow up to be use- 
ful, intelligent men and women, they get to work, 
for down in their hearts they know * ‘that mother 
knows best.”’ 

I have heard little girls beg mother to allow 
them to puton a best dress to go to school. When 
mother says, “No,” they fret and make everyone 
unh: appy: Now mother knows. That pre tty 
dress is not the one to wear to school. There 
may be children in your class who have no such 
pretty garment. ‘Their parents are 
poor and cannot afford to buy such 
things. It makes these children un- 
comfortable and ‘That pretty 
dress is all right in its place, that is 


sad. 


for a party or when calling with 
mother. So you see when mother 


SUVS, **No,’’ she krows best. 

‘Be sme and tell mother ever ything. 
Confide in her. ‘Tell her all) your 
secrets. Many a aman behind prison 
bars today began his downw: ard career 
by keeping things from mother, 


Some of our grandest men were 
mother’s boys as long as mother 
lived. The boy who laughs at you 
for asking mother before you do 


certain things, is the kind of boy to 
eut off from your list of acquain- 
tances. 

One day when they were taking 
some of the very poor children of 
London to their new homes, one of 
the boys was seen to be very busy 
with an old cast-off garment. Kind 
people had provided the children 
with better clothes and the children 
had left the old ones behind. The 
boy Was cutting out a piece from the 
lining of his old jacket. **What are 
you going todo with that old piece of 
calico?’’ asked the superintendent. 


garment,”’ 


By Catherine Payer 


**Please sir, I want to take it with me. My 
dear mother put this in for me, it was a piece of 
her dress. This is all I have to remember her 
by.” 

The train came and John, tucking the piece of 
‘alico into his bosom, was soon on his way to his 
new home. This little orphan boy loved his 
mother and J am sure tried to do all he could to 
make her happy while she lived. 

Abraham Lincoln _pronnised his mother that he 
would never take any intoxicating liquors. When 
he was in C ongress, a friend reprimanded him for 
not tasting some fine wines at a banquet which 
they were attending. His friend said, **A man 
of your age can never become addicted to the use 
of liquor.’ ’ **Yes,’’ said Lincoln, **but I prom- 
ised my precious mother only a few days before 
she died that I would never use anything intoxi- 
cating as a drink, and I consider that promise as 
binding today as it was the day I gave it.’ 

“Yes, but you are not in a saloon surrounded 
by rough men, but in a home of refinement,”’ said 
his friend.” 

‘But a promise is a promise forever, John, and 
when made to a mother is doubly binding,”’ re- 
plied Mr, Lincoln. 

Abd-el-Kader was going out into the world to 
seek his fortune. His mother had given him 
forty pieces of silver and after promising her that 
he would never tell a lie, he set forth on his journey. 
After they had been gone many days the party 
with which he tr: aveled was attacked by a band 
of robbers. One of them stepped up to Abd-el- 
Kader and said, ‘*How much money have you ?”’ 

**T have forty pieces of silver sewed up in my 
replied Abd-el-Kader. The man 
laughed. Another robber stepped up and said 
ste rnly, **How much money have you really with 
you? > **T have forty pieces of silver sewed up 
in my garment,’ said Abd-el-Kader. So frank 
was the boy that both men laughed and did not 
believe him. 

Then the chief addressed him and said, **Come 
here, how much money have you?’ ‘‘I repeat 
again, I have forty pieces of silver sewed up in 
my garment. Your men do not believe me.”’ 

“*Tear his garment open,” ordered the chief. 
T he forty pieces of silver were found. 

‘**How came you to tell that you had _ this 
money ?”? asked the chief. ** Because I would not 


be false to my mother, to whom I promised never 











to tell a lie.’ 

**Are you so faithful to your mother, although 
so young,”’ said the chief, “while I, at my age, 
forget the duty. I owe to God ?? **Give me your 
hand, that I may swear repentance upon it.” 


HIS MOTHER 


The portrait of his mother by the American 
artist, James McNeil Whistler, is considered the - 
most ideal represent ition of motherhood. 

The mother is sitting in a. very simple room 
just at dusk. She is motionless and seems to be 
in a revery. Of what do you think she is think- 
ing? She is gowned in black, the flowered cur- 
tain, the picture frame upon the wall, the lower 
part of the wall and the shoes, are all black. It 
is really a study in gray and black. Sad it seems 
in one way. But upon further study we feel the 
presence of a warm-hearted, gentle, refined J: uly — 
tor Whistler’s mother was all that. The delicate 
hands are partly covered by the ruffles around her 
wrists. Her hands are in her lap resting upon a 
lace handkerchief. The delicate fe: atures are 
directed toward the ground but the eyes are raised 
as if dreaming of things past. All the sombre- 
ness vanishes when we see the delicate bloom on 
the cheeks and that deep gaze. It is all likea 
beautiful poem. ‘The background was only meant 
to bring out the beauty of the mother. It is a 
picture which when once seen is never forgotten. 
We know that Whistler was deeply attached to 
his mother. It was this great love, which enabled 
him to make this beautiful portrait. This picture 
is ranked amongst the most celebrated portraits 
of modern times. ‘The original was bought by 
the French government and hangs in the Luxeui- 
bourg gallery in Paris. 

THE TESTING OF ROY 

“Just you wait till I’m a little older, mother, 
and you won’t have to work so hard,’’ Roy Max- 
well told his mother, one cold day when he was 
sturting to school. 

Mrs. Maxwell made a scanty living for herself 
and Roy by selling fruit at a little corner stand. 
It often worried the boy because she could not 
have a pretty home like the mothers of other boys 
at schvol and stay at home and sew and do 
housework. 

“Never mind,”’ his mother said, looking lov- 
ingly at the little figure, shivering in the wind, 
‘tthe, best way you can help me now is 
hy going to school and learning your 
lessons well. ‘The more schooling 
you get Roy, the more you can earn 
by and by. - Brighter times will 
come, laddie, never ‘fear !?? 

She went ‘to straightening up the 
fruit stand and Roy hurried down 
the long street toward school. He 
wished with all his heart that he 
were only a few years older. He had 
been so very young when his father 
died and there were so few ways for 
him to help. 

But Roy really was a_ faithful 
little helper. He kept the two rooms 
where he and his mother lived, neat 
and clean; he ran errands and 
tended the fruit-stand during the 
dull hours of the day, between school- 
time and supper-time, but this was 

_not enough; he wanted to really 
help, he thought. 

Roy was thinking so hard that he 
did not see an old gentle man coming 
toward him till he almost ran into 
him. 

“Oh, » excuse me, sir!’’ Roy stam- 
mered, “I didn’t mean to at all!” 

“Look where you’re going, avy 
‘time,’’ the. old’ gentleman said ‘ 
. sContimued on page st) — 
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“I,” said the duck, “I call it fun, 
“For I have my little red rubbers on, 
Obey make a cunning, three-toed track 
“In the soft cool mud,—quack ! quack! 


“I,” said the dandelion, “TF! 

Wy roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 

And she lifted a towsled, yellow head 
Out of ber green grass bed. 





RA “I hope ‘twill pour! I hope ‘twill pour!” ca 
ae / Purred a tree-toad at his gray bark door, ( Db 

\ “For with a broad leaf fora roof, : fh Z 
9 am perfectly weather-proof.” ( } 


Sang the brook, “TF laugh at every drop, 
And wish they never need to stop 
: Gill a big, big river I grew to be, 
/ And could find my way to the sea.” 


{ 

: “I,” shouted Ged, “for JI can run, 

With my bigh-top boots and rain-coat on, 
Ohrough every puddle and runlet and pool 
TD find on the road to school,” 
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Physiology and the Teacher—X. Alcohol 


alcohol on the human body to be taught as 

part of the work in eben Many 
commonly used physiologies have, consequently, 
attempted to describe in detail the effect of alco- 
hol on each organ in the most lurid manner. The 
children, seeing about them people who were us- 
ing alcohol and still were not suffering from all 
these dreadful diseases, became inclined to dis- 
credit the whole subject. Now there is a movement 
on foot to put this phase of the physiology on a 
more scientific basis. 

It is true that the use of alcohol causes **hob- 
nailed liver,’’ “hardened arteries,’’ *‘ulcerated 
stomach,”’ and ‘*fatty degeneration of the heart,”’ 
but it does not produce all these diseases in pro- 
nounced form in every person, ‘The weakest or- 
gan is in each case the one affected. It is no 
more necessary to teach the children the specific 
disease of each organ resultiag from alcohol than 
it is to teach them the symptoms of peritonitis 
and spinal meningitis. 

While only weak organs become actually dis- 
eased, most parts of the body are affected enough 
so that their resisting power is appreciably low- 
ered. Then in case of accident or illness from 
infection or other causes, the results are much 
more serious than with persons who have not 
weakened their bodies in this way. Physicians 
and nurses say that broken bones knit and wounds 
heal much more rapidly in people who never use 
alcohol. ‘The heart is less able to stand the strain 
of such a disease as pneumonia or typhoid fever, 
and there are fewer white corpuscles to repel the 
attacks of various invading bacteria, if even small 
quantities of alcohol are habitually taken. The 
same general weakening of the body is found 
when insufficient food is habitually eaten and air 
lacking in oxygen or containing injurious gases 
is breathed. 

Life insurance companies, in order to fix their 
rates, have compiled careful statistics concerning 
the length of time people of different ages and 
under different conditions will probably live. 
For instance, they have found that teachers and 
clergymen usually live longer than manufacturers 
and much longer than mariners, who have the 
greatest mortality. People engaged in the selling 
of alcoholic liquors have a mortality only slightly 
less than that of seamen. These statistics also 
show that a total abstainer is likely to live longer 
than a man who uses alcohol in moderate quanti- 
ties. One actuary states that a man of twent 
who is a total abstainer will probably live 42.2 
vears while a drinking man at the same age can 
expect to live only fifteen years longer. That the 
use of alcohol shortens life has been proved so 
definitely that there are some insurance companies 
which give lower rates to total abstainers than to 
moderate drinkers. All good companies refuse 
to insure a man known to use alcohol to excess. 

The part of the body most affected by alcohol 
is the nervous system. In actual intoxication the 
finer mental processes are first weakened, leaving 
the passions unrestrained. Finally, the part of 
the cain controlling these is also deadened and 
stupor results. With these purely mental changes 
there is a gradual weakening of the nervous con- 
trol of the muscles, causing staggering and in- 
ability to use the hands accurately. A moderate 
use of alcohol, while not producing all the above 
symptoms, does weaken the attention and memory, 
self-control, judgment and also control of the 
muscles, For instance, a man cannot walk the 
**balancing beam’’ in the gymnasium so easily 
after taking a small amount of alcohol. Dr. 
Eugene Porter, the New York State Commissioner 
of Health, said a few months ago, **Alcohol has 
certain definite effects on the minds and bodies of 
men. The strength of the laboring man is not 
increased by a glass of beer or ale. The effect of 
alcohol on the mind is to destroy the association 
of ideas and it impairs the memory markedly.” 
This does not mean that the brain is ‘‘cooked,”’ 


Tis laws of most states require the effects of 


a 


By Jane Condit Robison 


as might be inferred from the hackneyed experi- 
ment of pouring alcohol on white of egg, based 
on the more or less complete analogy that brain 
is composed of material like the egg-white. ‘This 
experiment is useful, however, in showing how 
alcohol hardens albuminous foods or proteids, 
thus rendering them less easily acted upon by the 
digestive fluids. It is true that the rennet in the 
gastric fluid also coagulates the proteids, but it 
makes a soft curd that is easily broken up, not a 
tough leathery curd. 

Besides influenzing the nervous system in the 
ways indicated above, alcohol often produces 
actual disease of the mind, insanity. Dr. T. S. 
Clouston, of: Edinburgh, who is perhaps the high- 
est living authority upon unsoundness of mind, 
says, “* Alcuhol is by far the most common and the 
most characteristic of the poisons, introduced from 
without, that have a markedly hurtful effect on 
the brain cells.’? ‘he Lunacy Commissioners of 
New York, having charge of thirteen great hospi- 
tals containing over thirty thousand insane peo- 
ple, state that 27.5 per cent of admission from 
cities and 14.2 per cent from rural districts are 
due to alcohol and that it is “‘an etological 
(causative) factor in almost forty per cent of all 
admissions.’? It produces insanity in three dis- 
tinct ways: (1) Directly, to drinkers as a result 
of their own indulgence in intoxicants; (2) In- 
directly, through heredity, drinkers transmitting 
to their descendants a predisposition to insanity 
and neurotic weakness; (3) Indirectly, as a cause 
of family, social and business trouble is often a 
contributory cause of insanity. It is obviously 
impossible to conduct experiments in the schools 
on the effect of alcohol on the body. However, 
something almost as useful to the intellectual 
habits of the children as having them obtain their 
information at first hand can be done, namely, 
teaching them to go to the best sources for their 
information instead of taking the mere say-so and 
guesses of friends or of poor books. 

The children will probably be most interested 
in hearing about the experiments performed by 
Prot. Hodge, of Clark University, and described 
in his ** Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Prob- 
lem.”’ Using four healthy dogs of the same 
age, he regularly placed alcohol in the food ot 
two of them. The four dogs were then observed 
closely and tested in many ways. In one often- 
repeated test, a ball thrown about 300 feet was 
recovered as rapidly as possible. ‘The dogs to 
whom alcohol had been given seemed to be work- 
ing rapidly, but out of a possible 1,400 times 
brought the ball back first only 478 times, while 
the others secured it most rapidly 922 trmes. The 
dogs who used alcohol were tore easily frightened 
and suffered more from a dog sickness prevalent 
at the time. 

Even more convincing, especially to the boys, 
than the results of these experiments are the train- 
ing rules of college atlehtic teams. Many of the 
boys will already know much concerning these 
rules and can get more information about them 
by applying to their older brothers and friends 
who are in college. Almost uniformly, the use of 
alcohol and tobacco by men in training is pro- 
hibited. For instance, Mr. Edwards, who was 
caplain of the Princeton football team in 1901, 
said, *“There is nothing which goes to make a 
better athlete, nothing which gives a man greater 
power of endurance, than total abstinence from the 
use of alcoholic drinks * * * * No one is ex- 
= to use tobacco. A man who is using to- 

cco and alcohol contrary to-orders during the 
season is easily detected and dropped. 

One phase of the subject can easily be under- 
stood by the children and will be a good review 
of another part of their physiology work. Peo- 
ple often say they drink in winter because it 
makes them **feel warmer.’’? The flushed face of 
the drinker is commonly seen. The children can 
correctly infer from this that the alcohol relaxes 


which flows through them is not sent on so rapidly 
as usual to the capillaries, As the temperature 
sense is in the skin only, we feel warm when there 
is an extra supply of blood there. But the blood 
when at the skin in large quantities is rapidly 
cooled by the evaporation of the perspiration. In 
hot weather when the body needs cooling, this isa 
wise provision. In cold weather when conserva- 
tion of the body heat is necessary, the body may 
be cooled to a dangerous degree by anything—ex- 
cept exercise which increases oxidation and the 
consequent amount of heat given off—which sends 
the blood to the skin where it will be chilled. 
Arctic explorers have discovered the danger of 
alcoholic liquors. The feeling of warmth follow- 
ing their use is deceptive and is accompanied by 
an actual lowering of the temperature of the body. 
It might seem from the above that drinking in 
warm weather would have a cooling effect, but 
since it makes a person feel warm, this cooling 
would be at the expense of unnecessary dis- 
comfort. 

The users of alcohol are deceived in still an- 
other way. They think they are working more 
rapidly and accurately when under the influence 
of asmall amount of alcohol. Experiments prove, 
however, that 1n reality they work somewhat more 
slowly and much less accurately. Prof. Aschaffen- 
burg gives as follows the results of experiments 
he carried on with four typesetters. 

**The experiment extended over four days. The 
first and third days were observed as normal days, 
no alcohol being given. On the second and fourth 
days each worker received thirty-five grams (a lit- 
tle more than one ounce) of alcohol, in the form 
of Greek wine. A computation of the results of 
work on normal and on alcoholic days showed, in 
the case of one of the workers, no difference. But 
the remaining three showed greater or less retarda- 
tion, amounting to almost fourteen percent. 

Experiment and observation both show that in- 
dividual variation is important in connection with 
this subject. An amount of alcohol small 
enough to have little effect on many people will 
produce in others actual intoxication. T he fact 
that alcohol creates a craving for more alcohol 
and at the same time decreases the power of the 
will to withstand that craving is also important. 

Although not a part of the physiology work 
the connection of this subject with civic affairs 
should not be neglected. The more points of con- 
tact between school and the world outside, the 
greater the value of the school work to the child. 
The recent agitation along these lines, especially 
among the southern and western states, make it 
worth while to compare those states having pro- 
hibitory laws with those lacking such legislation. 
This handling of statistics is especially suited to 
the upper grades. Information can be obtained 
from the reports of the Census Bureau, asylums, 
hospitals, penitentiaries and from other state doc- 
uments. Such questions as the number of insane, 
paupers and criminals in the two classes of states 
may be investigated as well as the number of de- 

ositors in savings banks, number of families own- 
ing their own homes and the number of pupils in 
school and entering high school. 

Many employers of large numbers of men, 
realizing the danger to life and property of en- 
trusting them to men whose brains and’ muscles 
are weakened by alcohol have prohibited its use. 
The following is one of the most common rules 


used by railroad companies throughout the United | 


States. 

‘The use of intoxicants by employees while on 
duty is prohibited. Their habitual use or the fre- 
quenting of places where they are sold, is sufficient 
cause for dismissal.’’ 

Newspapers frequently publish items about new 
companies which are enforcing such a rule. A 
collection of such pr tes should be made by 


teacher and pupils a on the bulletin — 
board when the subject isdliscussed. = si 
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The Metric System 


By J. C. Brown, Horace Mann School, New York City. 


that wherever civilization has made marked 
progress and social and commercial relations 
have become more complex, the tendency has been 
to adapt units of measure that were unvarying 


[\ the last issue of this journal it was stated, 


' and to define these units of measure accurately. 


A good system of weights and measures must 
have its units accurately defined and unvariable, 
but it may have this essential and yet not be an 
ideal system. ‘Ihe ideal system must have not 
only accurately defined and unvarying units, but 
the scale of relations between the units of a given 
table must be uniform. 

Our English system of feet, pounds and quarts 
possesses one of the prerequisites of an ideal sys- 
tem in that its units of measure are accurately de- 
fined and invariable, but 1t lacks the other pre- 
requisite in that the ratio used for ascending and 
descending reduction is not uniform in most of 
the tables. It takes twelve inches to make a foot, 
then, instead of this same ratio being repeated, it 
lakes three feet to make a yard; again the ratio 
changes as it takes five and a half yards to make 
arod. A similar lack of uniformity is evident in 
the table-of Avoirdupois and Troy weight and in 
the tables for use in measuring surfaces and 
volumes. The table for United States money and 
the table involving the units, dozen, gross and 
great gross are the only tables of denominate 
numbers in common use in this country in which 
the ratio between the successive units is uniform. 

It is apparent from these considerations that if 
a uniform scale of relations is one of the essentials 
of an ideal system of weights and measures, the 
English system is not an ideal one. 

The Metric System not only has its units of 
measure accurately defined and invariable, but 
the relation between successive measures in a 
given table is uniform. It is, therefore, superior 
to the English system. 

Space does not permit a detailed consideration 
of the history of the Metric System, but one who 
expects to teach the subject in his classes should 
familiarize himself with its history. The history 
of the system is very interesting and any teacher 
will be repaid for reading the account as given in 
any of the best encyciopedias. 

‘The Metric System is the product of some of 
the best minds of France. It was invented, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, during the 
seriod of readjustment which followed the French 
ssasditien, A committee composed of five promi- 
nent mathematicians was appointed to devise a 
system to replace the one then in use. After a 
careful consideration of a number of possible 
units the committee decided to use as the funda- 
mental unit of measure, one ten-millionth of the 
distance from the equator to the pole. The 
French word for *‘measure’’ is **meter,’’ and as 
this unit was to be the basis for all measures it 
was called ‘‘meter.°? The word ‘*meter’’ is used 
in English in such words as pedometer, cyclom- 
eter, gas-meter, water-meter, etc. It always 
means a measure. 

The committee measured an are of meridian 
between Dunkirk on the north coast of France 
and Barcelona on the Mediterranean. These 

laces are on the same meridian, both are at sea 
level, and the arc joining them extends on both 
sides of latitude forty-five degrees. 

After the committee had finished its labors it 
was found that a slight mistake had been made 
in calculating the length of the quadrant. The 
mistake makes the meter about of an inch less 
than one ten-millionth of the distance from the 
equator to the pole. The slight mistake that was 
made does not in any way affect the accuracy of 
the metric system. 

After deciding upon the. meter as the funda- 
mental unit of measure, the committee choose cer- 
taint Greek ixes to indicate the multiples of 
the unit and certain Latin prefixes to indicate the 






_ tery of the Metric System must learn these prefixes 


and their meanings. ‘The teacher should empha- 
size the fact that whenever these prefixes are used 
in connection with any metric unit they always 
have the following meanings: 

Myria means 10,000 


Kilo vy 1,000 
Hecto sa 100 
Deca = 10 
Deci ns | 
Centi “% O01 
Milli y .001 


Micro ** ,000001 

It will be found economical of both time and 
effort to drill the pupils upon the above until it is 
thoroughly mastered. As an aid in memorizing 
these prefixes and their meaning the following 
suggestions may be given. Some pupils will not 
need these suggestions but others will find them 
quite valuable. The analogy between deci and 
dime, (a tenth of a dollar), centi and cent, (a 
hundredth of'a dollar) and milli and mill, (a 
thousandth of a dollar) should be pointed out. 

If the pupil knows the term decagon, a polygon 
of ten angles, his attention should be directed to 
the fact that this prefix has the same meaning in 
the metric system. Hecto and hundred both be- 
gin with h.”’ If the pupil will associate in his 
mind the words micro and microscope, also myria 
and mryiad, confusion between the terms myria 
and micro will be avoided. 

Not only should the prefixes be thoroughly 
mastered, but the definitions for meter, liter and 
gram should be learned. F 

A meter has already been defined as one-ten- 
millionth of the distance from the equator to the 
pole. ‘ 
A gram is the weight of one cubic centimeter 
of pure water. 

A liter is the capacity of a cube, each edge of 
which measures one-tenth of a meter or one 
decimeter. 

The teacher will find it necessary to guard the 
pupil against such incorrect statements ‘as the 
following: ““A gram is a cubic centimeter of 
water.”’ ‘‘A liter is a cube, one decimeter on 
an edge.’? The pupil’s attention should be di- 
rected to the fact that the gram is not the cubic 
centimeter of water but it is the weight of a cu- 
bic centimeter of pure water. The liter is not 
the cube but it is the capacity of a cube, one 
decimeter on an edge. Any vessel of any shape 
whatever may properly be designated as a liter 
vessel, provided its capacity is the same as that of 
a cube each edge of which is one decimeter. 

The pupil is now ready to solve problems in 
the Metric System. 

Suppose the problem requires the reduction of 
4,376 meters (m) to kilometers (Km). This in- 
volves a reduction to a higher unit and the pupil 
should not be in doubt whether to multiply or 
divide. If a doubt exists in the pupil’s mind sug- 
gest to him the analogous process in the English 
system. In reducing a certain number of inches 
to rods the pupil knows that he must use division. 
The problem proposed involves the same principle. 
In order, therefore, to reduce 4/376 m to Km. 
we divide. by 1,000 and the result is 4.376 Km. 

4,376 m.=437.6 decameters (Dm. ) 
4,376 m.—43.76 hectometers (Hm. ) 
4,376 m.=4.376 kilometers (Km. ) 
4,376 m.=.4376 myriameters (Mm. ) 

In reducing to a lower unit the reverse opera- 
tion would be employed. 

4,376 m.=43,760 decimeters (dm.) 
4,376 m.=437,600 centimeters (cm. ) 
4,376 m.=4,376,000 millimeters (mm. ) 

The above reductions would be the same if in- 
stead of using the unit meter, the unit liter or 
gram — been employed. 

4,376 liters—-437.6 decaliters (D1. ) 

4,376 grams= 437.6 decagrams (Dg. ) 

Numerous problems similar to the one suggested 








above should be solved. 

In surface measure, 144 sq. in.=1 sq. ft., 9 
sq. ft.=1 sq. yd. (That is, we square the ratios 
12 :and 3 used in length measure and thus derive 
our scale for surface measure.) Similarly the 
metric surface units are determined. 


10 m.==1 Dm. 

10 Dm=1 Hm. 

10 Hm.=1 Km. 
Therefore, 


100 square meters=1 square decameter. 

100 square decameters= 1 square hectometer, 

100 square hectometers= 1 square kilometer. 

The ratio for ascending or descending reduc- 
tions in linear measure is 10, in surface measure 
it ts 100 and in the measurement of volumes it is 
1,000. Thus, 


4,376 sq. meters=45.76 square deacmeters. 
4,376 sq. meters=.4376 square hectometers. 
4,376 sq. meters==.004376 square kilometers. 


4,376 cubic meters=4.376 cubic decameters. 

4,376 cubic meters=.00486 cubic hectometers, 

4,376 cubic meters=—.000004376 cubic kilo- 
meters. 

Since a liter is the capacity of a cube, one deci- 
meter on an edge, and since the capacity of such a 
cube is one .cubic decimeter, it follows that the 
liter contains one thousand cubic centimeters. 
Since a grain is the weight of a cubic centimeter 
of pure water it follows that a liter of pure water 
must weigh one thousand grams or one kilogram, 

The teacher should emphasize the ease with 
which ascending and descending reductions may 
be performed when the Metric System is used, 
This constitutes the basis for its claim of superi- 
ority over the English system. 

After the metric units are mastered and num- 
erous problems have been solved some attention 
should be given to a comparison between the 
Metric and the English units. 

A meter=39.37 inches. 
A liter=1 quart nearly. 
A kilometer:=-.62 miles. 
A gram=15.45 grains. 
A kilogram=2.2 pounds. 

Anyone who attempts to teach the Metric Sys- 
tem should have the actual metric units in the 
classroom and the pupils should see and handle 
these units. The system cannot be effectively 
taught unless the units are used in the class. 

Not all: of the metric units are in common use 
even in those countries in which the Metric System 
is universal. In the United States there are mills, 
dimes and eagles, but in practical computation 
only the dollars and cents are common. In linear 
measure the kilometer, meter, centimeter and 
millimeter are most commonly used and there- 
fore should receive especial emphasis. 

The Metric System is generally used today in 
every civilized country except England and the 
United States. In 1866 Congress authorized the 
use of the Metric System in the United States. 
In the schools of England the teaching of the 
Metric System is universal and legally com-. 
pulsory. ‘There is no country in the world hay- 
ing a decimal system of weights and measures or 
currency where there is the suggestion of a change. 
There is no country in the world where they have 
not a decimal system of weights and measures or 
currency where there is not constant agitation in 
favor of a decimal change.”’ 

In the United States the Metric System is com- 
ing in quite extensive use. We are so bound by 
the chains of tradition that the adoption of any 
new system must be a slow process. The Metric 
System is so ——_ and complete that its adoption 
is surely in the line of progress. 

It is very desirable that all teachers should ap- 
preciate the superiority of the Metric System over 
the English System and that teachers should use 
their influence in the growing agitation for its 
general adopticn, - 
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How to Retain Health at Home _ III. 


By George R. Borden 


Supervisor of Physical Education in the Public Schools and Y. M. C. A. of Springfield, Ohio 


OW much time do we give each day to the 
development of our mind? We feel that 
we must keep up with the current literature 

even if other things go. People will spend 
hours each day reading books, papers and maga- 
zines in search of knowledge, but they find no 
time for health. They even hurry through a 
meal, swallow the food whole and consequently 
suffer from indigestion in order to get a few min- 
utes for a favorite book or paper. Why not feel 
the same necessity for systematic exercise and a 
strong healthy body in which a good mind can 
exist? Muscles, nerves, heart, lungs, kidneys, 
liver, etc., need attention if they are going to 
serve your body properly. These organs are cry- 
ing out all the time for more strength in order to 
do the work they are required to perform and yet 
ou pay no attention. Some day these organs 
will break down and fail you; then it will be too 
late. It surely is worth a few minutes each day 
to keep your body in perfect condition. One of 
the most famous physicians in the world has said, 
**Four-tifths of the ills fram which human be- 
ings suffer are caused by insufficient exercise.”’ 
Try this series of exercises, starting with the 
first. The last series is very strenuous therefore 
you need to work up gradually, first taking the 
simplest exercises. Each one works up and fits in 
with the next, and all can be done easily if fol- 
lowed in regular order. Remember, to get results 
you must keep at it regularly. Don’t get dis- 














couraged if your muscles are quite sore and stiff 
the first few days, it will work out after a few 
times and then will trouble you no more. Several 
ladies were sore after the first day, so stopped for 
several days till the soreness was gone. They 
started in again and found the same result—-sore 
again. Just as often as that plan was followed 
the soreness would recur. The only way is to 
keep steadily at it and work out any sore muscles. 
Of course the first, second or third day you will 
feel it, if you don’t, the exercise is not worth the 
time taken. When a muscle gets sore it is only so 
much proof that it is in great need of just that 
work. 

Exercise No. 1. Sit on an ordinary chair or 
stool, bend forward and touch fingers to toes 
(Fig. 1.) 

No. 2. Sit on the chair, swing the arms high 
over the head, back arched; then swing hands 
forward to toes. 

No. 3. Place the hands on the chair, arms 
straight; then raise the left foot upward as far as 
possible. (Fig. 2.) 

No. 4. Same as No. 3, with right leg. 
nate left and right.) 

No. 5. Hands on chair as in Fig. 4. Lower 
the chest by flexing the arms till the chest touches 
chair (Fig. 3); now straighten the arms and come 
to position. 


No. 6. Position of Fig. 4, keeping arms 


(Alter- 








straight; lower the hips as far as possible (Fig. 
5); then raise the hips as far as possible (Fig. 6.) 

No. 7. Combine Nos. 6-7. First flex the arms 
and lower the chest to the chair on count one; 
straighten the arms and come to position on count 
two, lower the hips on count three, raise the hips 
on count four. 

No. 8. Right side toward chair, weight of 
body resting on right arm and both feet (Fig. 8); 
then lower hips as far as possible (Fig. 7.) 

No. 9. Same position and raise the hips as far 
as possible. 

No. 10. With the left hand on the chair re- 
peat No. 9. 

No. 11. Sit on the chair, hands on the back of 
the head, feet under the edge of the bed or some 
other object, see Fig. 10; then bend backward as 
far as possible (Fig. 9.) Return to sitting position. 

No. 12. Lie across chair face down and hands 
on the back of the head (Fig. 12); then lower the 
body by bending at the hips till the head nearly 
touches the floor (Fig. 11); then return to Fig. 12. 

No. 13. Take exercises 11-12 with the hands 
extended to vertical; (arms straight over head. ) 

No. 14. Sit on chair with the hands clasped 
on head, bend body sideward left as far as_possi- 
ble. (Same to right side. ) 


No. 15. Same position, bend the body forward 
as far as possible with hands on back of head. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How to Teach Writing in the Public School—IX. 


about **A Plan for the Writing Class.” A 

definite plan should be followed in giving a 
writing lesson. I do not mean that all teachers 
must teach in the same way. I do not wanta 
teacher to lose any of her originality, or alert- 
ness for new ways and ideas, Because of these 
she may not present the subject in exactly the 
same way today as yesterday. But while aH this 
is true there must be some general plan that all 
successful teachers must accept. 

I would suggest the following as a guide to be 
used in conducting a writing lesson. 

The class, of course, have been well instructed 
in correct position and have mastered muscular 
movement as applied to ovals and straight line 
exercises, 

Practice should first be given on the movement 
drills, such as the compact oval or straight line 
for two or three minutes. This will give the 
teacher time to observe the position of the body, 
pen and paper, and also allow her toassist pupils 
individually. When all have their writing mus- 
cles in good shape they are ready for the work of 
the day. 

Study the copy to be practiced as to the cor- 
rect form. Pupils will not make a good letter 
or exercise until they have a definite conception 
of the correct form. Call attention to how the 
exercise differs or resembles the other forms al- 
ready studied. Point these out and discuss them. 
A good teacher will here warn the class where it 
will make its mistakes. This can only be done 
by having been over the work herself. Next 
explain the count to be used and have the class 
count with you to get it. Be sure your count fits 
the swing of the exercise, so they may get 
the right speed. A teacher who cannot write 
the copy will find it hard te give the count and 
speed as it should be given. 

‘The class is now ready to practice the exercise 
or letter, After class has practiced for a short 
time and a general fault is noticed by the teach- 
er—and let me remind you this can only be 
found by passing around the class—call attent- 
ion to it and how to correct it. Now continue 
the practice with this correction in mind. Take 
up one correction at a time in this manner until 
the work shows the desired improvement. 

Some will say, “*Well, but we would not have 
time to correct all faults in this one writing peri- 


[ ‘sto month I promised to say something 


By George A. Race, Bay City, Mich. 


od.’ No doubt this is true, but there is nothing 
to hinder taking up the same copy for two or three 
lessons, instead of a new copy each day and really 
completing nothing. A few copies thoruughly 
mastered will develop more skill and a_ better 
understanding than many copies half practiced. 

With this month we finish up the optional 
letters. 


Linkin nlesihendiag 


Exercise No. 215. Count 6. Start same as for 
capital C, finish as for other style L. 


Wao il he a” 5 


“why ees Le hg 


tain ‘ise No. 216. Count 3-15 ona line. See 
that small loop is made same size as small *‘o’’ 
and space is left between it and down stroke. 


2/7 WA 


Count 10-5 on a line. 




















Exercise No. 217. 





Exercise No. 221. Count 10-3 groups on a 
line. This exercise is given to help the **P’’ and 
**R”’ and those letters have a right curve and a 
stop at the left as, I, S, G. 


Exercise No. 222. Count 6. Start as for No. 
221, place an indirect oval around it and finish 
as for capital P. 


LPL LOL LP 


Exercise No. 223. Count 3-15 on a line. 
Same as for No. 222 without retraced ovel. In 
making this style letter, keep it narrow at places 
checked. 


eazy re 
YA Lo 


Exercise Ne. 294, “Five ne on a line. 


QOABO 
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A2ULABMPMaAA PDO. 


Exercise No. 218. Count 10-5 on a line. 
This style ‘‘r’’ is used because it can be made rapid- 
ly, but unless made well, it may be confused with 
the **v.”’ Start letter as oa “m”’, a down 
stroke ‘and finish as for ‘*w”’ or “‘v.”’ 

“xercise No. 219. Count 8-6 on a line. 


Exercise No. 220. Count 6-3 groups on a line. 
This exercise is very helpful for letters that start 
with a right curve. Practice this exercise until it 


is mastered. 








Exercise No. 225. Count 6. Make same as 
for No. 222, only finish as for capital R. 


\ \ \ he oe ee 


Exercise No. 226. Count 4-15 on a line. Same 
instruction as for No. 223 and for other style of 
capital R. 


"BlLug ily 


Exercise No. 227. 














Five words on a line. 


\ 





—Lz —{— ae 


VA 


V4 J 


<i Zi AZLZALEZZ z 
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Experiences of 


spondence-school teacher, some look at 

you as if you were in the cure-ali patent- 
medicine business or engaged in selling fake min- 
ing stock, Others will ask frankly if it ‘‘really 
is possible”’ for any one to learn anything by the 
correspondence method. Even at home we have 
scoffers who affect to believe that the correspon- 
dence-school man is engaged in the ‘‘catching of 
suckers. ”’ . 

It is comforting, though, to reflect that some 
fifteen or twenty years ago business-school teachers 
were regarded in much the same way. the cor- 
respondence-school man is now regarded. An 
acquaintance who was in business-school work a 
decade ago tells me that, on account of the pub- 
lic attitude at that time, he was ashamed to be 
introduced as a business-school teacher. It is 
probably necessary for the correspondence school 
to go through much the same kind of evolution 
that has taken place with the business school. 

I got into correspondence-school work naturally. 
Most of my education was acquired by home 
study. When I was about seventeen I saw an 
evangelist’s private secretary taking down sermons 
in shorthand. I was fascinated, and resolved that 
I would study shorthand. But there were no 
business schools in our little village, and I had no 
money to go away to one. So I invested about 
five dollars in books and practice paper, got 
several shorthand correspondents when I came _ to 
advanced practice, and I could and did report law 
cases and sermons before I ever shook the hand 
of another stenographer. There is nothing about 
my experience to warrant boasting. I have 
lea of many cases where young men and young 
/women have worked out their shorthand educa- 
tion alone. It was really a pleasant undertak- 
ing. It gave me a taste for home study. and I 
afterward took bs and mastered many subjects 
that way. What is possible without any super- 
vising by a teacher is much more easily possible 
with a well laid-out mail course and competent, 
regular criticism. 

Critics of the correspondence method of teach- 
ing do not usually stop to reflect what they are 
ticizing. They are so accustomed to thinking 
of teuching as a work that must include the bodily 
the teacher that they do not grasp the 

Pica the the teacher has some other medium of 


W EN you tell people that you are a corre- 
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Exercises 228-241. Count asfor the separate 
letters. Three groups on a line, five in each 
group. ‘These exercises are given as a review and 

elp for control, and stronger lines. They cannot 
be made well with the fingers. Other combina- 
tions of letters like these can be worked out. 


Exercises Nos. 242-243-244-245-246 are to be 
practiced as given in last month’s paper. 


Work sy GRADES 


Second Grade. Finish all the letters, review 
and take up letters one space high. Other grades 
take up work as given, except the more difficult 
of these exercises which should only be tried in 
the upper grades, 

Work examined and criticized for a two cent 
stamp. Geo. A. Race, Bay City, Mich. 


a Correspondence-School ‘Teacher 


By S. Roland Hall 


the technical and trade journals is all correspond- 
ence education. ‘l'o say that the oral method is 
indispensable is to say that one had better travel 
from city to city, delivering his messages in per- 
son rather than to write letters. A recent illogic- 
al critic of what he was pleased to call “‘absentee 
education”’ solemnly warned readers against all 
schools and persons that professed to be able to 
teach, by mail, the art of writing. In his opinion 
the art of writing had to be taught by the oral 
method! 

Some time ago a man well informed on general 
lines asked **Can you really give any instruction 
in advertising by correspondence?’’ I answered, 
**Could you put in oral language what you know 
about advertising?” He thought he could. *“‘If 
it can be expressed in oral mangnege, why not in 
printed and written words?’ He hadn’t thought 
of it that way. Taking a well-illustrated and 
systematically arranged treatise from my desk, I 
quickly convinced that man that no one could, in 
a talk, give such a treatment of the subject as that 
pamplet contained. Not even I, who wrote the 
pamplet, could do so. 

True, the flesh-and-blood presence of the teacher 
affords inspiration, but the inspiration and in- 
fluence of the teacher are not lacking where stu- 
dent and teacher correspond freely. Hundreds 
of the young men that I teach by mail feel that 
they know me. I feel the same way about them. 

It is far from my intention to claim that the 
correspondence method is suited to all. It is no 
more suited to all than is the kindergarten. It 
is rather for the student with a purpose than for 
the student who must have the class-room disci- 
pline and inspiraion. And yet some of the most 
striking instances of success have been students 
who, at the time they were approached by the 
salesman of the correspondence-school courses, 
were working along contentedly in a rut, were 
people in whom the salesman had to actually 
create a want, a dissatisfaction with their work 
and earnings, and who afterward had reason to 
bless the salesman that they at first resisted. 

Much is said about the correspondence-school 
students giving up their studies. ere are many 
discontinuances, ‘but this is not at all peculiar to 
correspondence-school instruction. A careful in- 
vestigation of evehing technical schools, includi 
Y: M. C. A. institutes, show that the amount of 
work done by the ¢ 
pares favorably with the records of the students 
of the other institutions. _ | 





ondence student com- . 





Correspondence instruction is intensely indivia- 
ual, It enables the student to use all his spare 
time, to regulate his own progress. It forces 
much writing which, aqoeediul to Lord Bacon, 
tends to exactness. It develops persistence and 
self-confidence. The man, young or old, who 
starts and completes a thorough correspondence 
course wins a victory of more value to fim than 
the mere knowledge gained from the course. The 
study habit is likely to exclude others that are 
idle or worse. 

It is high time that the public knew more about 
correspondence schools, for they are here to stay. 
They should know that one school has spent nearly 
two millions of dollars in preparing and revising 
home-study text-books that are today almost fa- 
mous for the ease with which they can be studied 
and applied; this school now markets 214 courses 
of instruction; has, in nineteen years of existence, 
enrolled a million and a quarter students; has 
contracted with 200 American railroad companies 
for the instruction of employees; has students on 
every American battleship and cruiser; receives 
monthly an average of more than 300 voluntary 
reports of advancement from its students; cor- 
rects as many as 90,000 good-sized lessons a 
month; and employs 4,200 persons in its work. 

My correspondence-schoul work has never been 
labor. It has been a joy. To have a part in 
satisfying the ambition of hundreds of men and 
women. mostly young but including some ad- 
vanced in years, who have past the age of frivolity 
and are working with a purpose; to get daily the 
work of these peoe: to get letters that give me 
glimpses of their lives and aims—these things are 
to me an ever-springing well of satisfaction. I 
see tragedy, humor and what not. | 

Last month, for example I had the great happi- 
ness to read a letter from a student of mine that I 
have never seen but whose correspondence has 
stamped him clearly on my mind—a barber, who 
with sacrifice and magnificent grit, has in six 
months pulled himself out of the barber-shop at- 
mosphere that he detested and climbed to a re- 
a. position that has some — Across 
the hundreds of miles he has linked "himself to me, 
and I, tohim. We hope to meet some day. 

How well I remember that Long Island stu- 
dent, a sufferer from tuberculosis, who had been 
promised a situation in a better climate if he 
could fit himself for certain work. How he 
worked, while we watched with sympathetic in- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Puritan and P eacemaker 
(A Group Reading Play for Young People) 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


PART III 


[This play is designed for either Group 
Reading or acting. For description of 
its use in these cases see previous num- 
bers. The costumes of the Puritans’ are 
made of black cambric, with the glazed 
side turned inward, and white collars and 
cuffs also made of cambric. The Merry 
mount or cavalier costumes are made of 
camsbric in gay colors—red, blue, golden- 
yellow, rich green and russets. Gymna- 
sium bloomers can be used in some cases, 
tied at the knee with bows of bright rib- 
bon. Long gay cambric cloaks will serve 
as well as anything, and all this make- 
believe finery should be tattered as befits 
those who have but one suit and live: in 
tie open. These suits may be pieced out 
with bits of fur, to give the whole a wild, 
rustic, faded-spendor look. 

Synopsis:—The merry outlaw folk who 
live at Merrymount, and the Puritans who 
live in the valley near them are at feud. 
‘The time is summer. 1627, and earlier on 
this particular day the Puritans have 
seized and put in the stocks a roving 
Merrymount maiden named Bess, who 
was, according to Puritan lights, trespass- 
ing on forbidden ground. Word of her 
capture is brought to Merrymount, and 
her friends from that place start to her 
rescue, But ere they reach her she has 
already slipped away from the Puritans, 
aud the folk of Merrymount can only 
iake revenge by carrying off Resolute 
Endicott, a Puritan maiden, spinning- 
wheel and all. This they do, deeming 
it a huge jest. Mistress Endicott is 
brought to Merrymount, and there left 
in care of Sarah Scarlett, and her sick 
grandmother, Goody Gleason, while the 
rest of the happy-hearted outlaws go off 
to empty their traps, and prepare for a 
mocking feast in honor of the cold, prim 
Puritan maiden, for dismally cold and 
prim they have judged her to be. 

The scene is the same as for the pre- 
ceding scenes—a wide green sward, with 
trees right, left, and bakcground. A bed 
of pine and fern at right on which Goody 
Gieason lies sleeping, and near this bed 
a gypsy-ish fire and kettle. At the left, 
the spinning-wheel, and spinning-stool 
which belong to Mistress Resolute Endi- 
colt, 
those who are going to prepare the feast 
are just leaving the sward, while Reso- 
lute Hndicott is standing coldy in the 
center of the stage, vouchsafing them 
neither a word nor a glance, Sarah 
Scirlett is voicing her determination to 
remain with Goody Gleason, Resolute 
has been previously warned that if she 
tries to escape she will be captured and 
brought back]. 


CHARACTERS 





Simon Scarlett 

Sarah Scarlett, his sister 

Will Lackleather 

Moll 5 ‘ 
Nan 

Jock 

Robin Wakeless 

Tib 

Joan 

Christopher Carmel (‘‘ Kit’’) 

Goody Gleasou 

Bess 

Resolute Endicott 

Gillian Pritchard 

Figlit-for-Right Norcross 

Amos Warren 

Ebenezer Matthews 

Frugal Hilton 

Sarai—I’ll bide with my gran’am, 
(The others exeunt, save Resolute and 
Goody Gleason. There isa long pause. 


Soft looks curiously at Resolute. Res- 
ol estraight in-front of her.) | 


Sarali (to Resolute, bringing her spin- 






‘ ie 
ens 


When this scene begins the last of - 


You’ll be a long time standing! What! 
Not even a-word of thanks from.a model 
of worshipful manners? It must be a sad 
thing not to be able to use one’s tongue, 
Mistress Resolute! Indeed, I pity you! 

Resolute—Such words as I could speak 
would fall full strangely on Merrymount 
ears. 

Sarali (bluntly)—I doubt it not. We 
are not given to canting here at Merry- 
mount. ._(Goody Gleason moans; Sarah 
flies to her)—Gran'am! You called me? 
Wouldst. rise and walk a little? 

Goody Gleason (sitting up)—’Tis the 
pain, heart o’me, it’s the pain! Beshrew 
mine eyes, do I dreain or see clearly? 
Is the maid I saw but now still here? 
Who is the moppet? 

Sarali—Heard you not our shouts and 
revelry? ig. 

Goody Gleason—I marked them not 
more than common. 

Sarali—’Tis Mistress Resolute Endicott 
who hath been brought to Merrymount, 
spinning-wheel aud all. Make her wel- 
come, Gran’am! They put our Bess in 
the stocks there in the town yonder 
where all might gape at her; but she 
went to freedom an< now has gone to 
help our lads prepare a feast for our wor- 
shipful guest. Ase, a feast, with such 
tunes as would set the governor's heels 
a-clicking, and with such mirth and rev- 
elry as would—dost mark her, Gran’am? 
Dost see her Puritan air and Puritan 
kerchief? I think to fashion the like 
myself, and to purse my lips and walk 
mincingly. 

Gooty Gleason (lying down again)— 
Let be!. Let be! Pull the cloak closer. 

Sarah (with the utmost tenderness) — 
You shiver, Gran’am? Here in the sun- 
shine, you shiver! Come, I’ll mend the 
| fire and chafe your hands. Lie close. 

You are ghastly pale. Is it an ague, 
; think you? 

Resolute (approaching)—There is cure 
for ague in our forest herbs. 

Sarah—Caust show them me? 
not where they grow. 

Resolute (in her prim sweet voice)— 
Nor I—in Merryimount. But yonder in 
the village—stay! Iere be some in my 
pocket. They will drive off chills and 
fever. Lend me the skillet and I'll make 
a brew. 

Sarah (wide-eyed)—You’ll do all this 
for me—for me that used you sorely? 

Resolute (bending over skillet 





I know 





and 


do it for one that is in need of help. 

Sarah—A pox on your—Nay, I meant 
it not. I do from my heart thank you. 
I am right sorry that I spoke you hard. 

Resolute (still busy with brew)—And 
Iam sorry I gave you no civil answer 
when you bade me be seated. But indeed 
it goes hard with me to speak in courteous 
fashion to those who have not seen the 
light. 

Sarah—‘‘The light’’—not seen ‘‘the 
light!’?? What mean you, mistress? 

Resolute—I mean all those who do not 
live as we live. Goodman Grafton says 
that folk who dwell as you do liere in 
Merrymount are ever in the dark—the 
dark of siu and ignorance. 

Sarah (lier amazement aud wrath at first 
making speech difficult)—Sin and ig— 
Zounds! A plague take you! 

Resolute (her fingers in her ears) —Oh! 
Oli! Now you are swearing! 

Sarah—You little weazened, mincing, 
purse-mouthed Puritan! 

Resolute (her fingers still in her ears) — 
I do not hear a word that you are saying. 

Sarali—I’11 make you hear- -you squeam- 
ish, white-faced baggage! (starts to 
pull Resolute’s fingers from her ears). 


Alick! Will the posset never be done ! 





- Sarah (instantly remorseful)—Gran’am | 





primly dropping in her herbs)—Nay, I 


| « Goody. Gleason (moaning) —Alack! | 








Your posset! To think I could forget | asked to be set free. 
And yet—and yet—I know not— | 


you! 
(to Resolute) If you’ll take back your 
words about sin and ignorance, never 
again will I call you a white-faced minc- 
ing moppet—even if you are one. 
Resolute (provokingly prim)—I may 
not take back words that I have spoken. 
Sarah (flaring)—Then you are a_ prim- 
mouthed, white-faced jade even as I have 
said. 
_ Resolute (sweetly) —And that you dwell 
in sin and ignorance becomes more and 
more certain. 


Goody Gleason (sighing) -—The posset— | 


Sarah—Dear Gran’am—-las! I would 
give thee all that I possess could I but 
make thee a healing potion (with imean- 
ing glance at Resolute), but ‘tis only a 
heart of stone that could see you suffer 
so, and not be moved. I sometimes 
think that the most worshipful hearts are 
the coldest. 

Resolute (with her back turned)—lIt 
the brew be clear, then the posset is not 
yet dove; but if a little wax float— 

Sarah (despairing)—I cannot 
whether there be wax, or no. 

Resolute (coming to ler, yet speaking 
reprovingly)—All maids should kuow 
how to make healing potions. I marvel 
that you’ve learned no hearthstone arts. 

Sarai—Maylike if I had a hearth I 
could compass such knowledge, Mistress, 
but we be forest folk with no roof but 
the stars. (Pours herb tea from skillet 
into cup) Drink this, my yran’ani. May 
it heal your ague! (Goody Gleason 
drinks, and lies down again). 

Resolute—It is a good drauglit,. that I 
can promise you, and full of kindly 
powers. We learn to make many such at 
Wollaston. Indeed, every least thing 
there is put to service; for we have uo 
such feasts and fine raiment as you Dave 
here. Our. days do not pass so merrily. 
We know what cold is, and hunger, and 
sickuess— 

Sarah (bitterly)—And think you we 
know none of these?) Think you we do 
not shake with ague and chill with fever? 
Think you that the night aud the forest 
hold no terrors for us? Think you we 
do not know what suffering means,-and 
weariness and home-sickness? ‘roth, 
Mistress, cold and hunger be oft-times 
boon companions here at Merrymount. 

Resolute (wavering)—I de not know— 
you spoke of feasting— 

Sarah 
feast when there is aught to feast with, 
trily, Mistress. 

Resolute—And you go brave in satin— 

Sarali—Aye, when there’s naught but 
satin to go bravé in. ’Tis all that we 
have left of former days. We wear what 
fortune sends us, Mistress Resolute. We 
have no other garb than this. 
that satin holds more warmth than home- 
spun? 

Resolute—-You chose— 

Sarah—Aye, Mistress, I know what you 
would say. 
live the life of Merrymoeunt. We brooked 
no Puritan rule, Therefore on our heads 
be it! We suffer for the love of Free- 
dom, Do you not. suffer, too, for the 
sane reasou? It was for freedom you 
and yours left England. It was for free- 
dom we and ours left Wollaston. You 
could not brook restraint, no mure could 
we, 

Resolute—But your revels— your songs 
and dancing— 

Sarah—We meet misfortune 
laugh, instead of with a groan, 
the harm in that? 

Resolute—Indeed, you give me much 
to ponder on. 

Sarah (with a burst of candor)—Since 
I’ve known you, I do not think so hard 
on Puritans. You gave me aid, nor 


tell 


with a 
Where is 





({still bitterly) —We spread a | 


Think you | 











But free you shall 
be. This I promise you. Vor you are 
brave. You did not even flinch at 
Simon's jests. (Wistfully) I wish—I 
wish I had your arts, and knew wise 
household ways. I fear we be but addle- 
pates at Merrymount. I cannot brew a 
medicine, nor spin, nor— 

teach you, 


Resolute—Come, I will 
x Aye, sit 


(They go to spinning-wheel) 


you so. And.imind you do not break the 
thread. So! So! (While the spinuviug 


| lesson is going on, Scarlett and his fol- 


lowers enter from left background, carry- 
ing the game they have caught, Scarlett 
in advance of the others. For a moment 
he stands, transfixed by what he sees, 
Then tip-toes back, beckons the others, 
and points out the picture). 

Look! Our Sarali is 
turned Puritan! And qur gran’am (goes 
to her with gallant tenderness). Why, 
thou art better seeming. Sooth, ye make 
a good showing. Has the fever left ye? 


Scarlett—Look ! 


Goody Gleason—’Tis a 
draught I have had, Simon Scarlett. 


couforting 
It 


| hath been well brewed for me, 


Scarlett (heartily) —~And to that draught 
ye shall add a rare feast. Come, Lack- 
leather! Come Wakeless! Bring on the 
game. Set other fires. Perpare for 
feasting. ’Kaith, our traps and nets were 
more richly rewarded than they have 
been this long time. There’ll be a rare 
sizzling and roasting presently. And 
for the fruits.of the field—see what hath 
been gathered. Nan and Joan have a 
shrewd eye for such. (With a teasing 
vlance at Resolute.) There will be more 
cherry wine to wash our gullets with, 
aye, and rasberry cordial! 

Nan—Lackleather hath found a shrewd 
place fora fire. (Points to woods, right.) 
Tis sheltered against the wind. Sniff, 
and mark the savor! 

Scarlett (sniffing, and looking at Reso- 
lute) —A1ll I mark is a savor of prim sanc- 
tity, and it liketh me not. Come 
Faunch a tune, lad, tune! A wreuth 
for our worthy guest! Mfstress, ’tis time 
you learned to trip it about the may- 
pole—even as our Bess learned to trip it 
from the stocks to the whipping post, I 
claim your hand for a measure— 

Sarah (who has been in background 
seeing to feast now suddenly appears in 
foreground) —You shall do no such foliy. 
Mistress Resolute shall not dance unless 
it pleases her. Take that in your teeth, 
Simon Searlett. 

Scurlett—W hat ! 

Lackleather (who has been hovering 
near) —Zounds! ’tis some Puritan witele 
craft hath caught our Sal! 

Sarah: (eyes a-gleam as she defends 
Resolute) —Come one step nearer, Will 
Lackleather, and see whether it be witch- 
craft or no. ‘’Twas true that tle con- 
stables put our Bess in the stocks, but 
’twas none of Resolute's doing. And 
when you stole her hence that debt was 
paid. Moreover, of her own free will 
she made a healing brew for our gran’am, 


as 


a 


‘Wa kek come atiiin ‘eleiete *be | and for that I staud her friend. 
alt 2fs Cc s | 


Robin Wakeless (who has drawn near 


| and heard the controversy)—Come, Sarah, 








you'll not be spoiling a little sport. 
Think how a Puritan square-toes would 
look footing it round a maypole. 
Sarah—Spoiling a little sport, say you, 
Robin Wakeless? And sinee when hath 
cowardice been sport in Merrymount? 
lor ’tis a coward’s work when you are 
many and your guest is but one, aud you 
would force her to do your bidding, 
Scarlett—-Cowardice, say you? A plague 
on such folly! Is there no mirth eftin 
you, Sarah Scarlett, that you cannot see 
the jest of making a snivelling Puritan 
to-— , 


Sarah (blazing)—Cease thy talk, Gimom 


Scarlett! And when you speak of snivel- 
ling Puritans speak of them. that do 
snivel. For though you brought Mistress 
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Endicott here in a rough and unseemly 
fashion, she has not once winced, no, 
nor plead for mercy. You are quick to 
laud a brave front in yourselves. Are 
you ‘1 quick to laud it in your neigh- 
bors 


Robin Wakeless—Plague take it, our 
Sarah hath become an orator! I am half 
won already! | 


Scarlett—‘Tis true what Sarah says: 
the maid is not given to whining. (To | 
Resolute, with an entire change of man- | 
ner)—Well, then, Mistress, though our 
feast go forward, you shall sup with us 
or not, as it pleases you. 

All—Aye! Aye! 

Scarlett—And when your hunger is | 
stayed, we will take you back to Wollas- | 
ton, you and your means of industry! | 
Come, then, Mistress, and have no fear 
of Merrymount. 


Sarah (eagerly)—You’'ll sup with us, 
Resolute? 

Resolute—I thank you, Sarah Scarlett. 

Sarah—Come, then. 

Faunch (singing, as he puts his fiddle 
under his chin, while Scarlett tosses a 
wreath in air)—'‘ Fortune, my foe, why 
dost thou—’’ 

Tib (wildly rushing in, from right)— 
Hush your music, Faunch! Down with 
your trumpery, Simon! The Puritans 
are upon us—Pritchard, and Norcross and 
Warren and Matthews and Hilton—all 
a-marching up the hill! Armed to the 
teeth they are, Simon, and there’s not an 
ounce of shot amongst us! O we will 
be taken and put in the stocks! We'll 
be led to the whipping post! 

Resolute (starting forward) -—’Twere 
best they met me half way— 

Sarah—What mean you, Resolute? 

Resolute—I mean that— 

Scarlett (as the Puritans begin to ap- 
pear, right)—Zounds! ‘They’re upon us! 





Gillian Pritchard (as he and his follow- 
ers come forward from backyround)— 
Make no resistance, you scum of Dagon’s 
brood, or Merrymount and all that is 
within it shall be sacked within the 
hour. Where is the maid ye stole? 

Resolute (clearly)—Here, Gillian 
Pritchard! Here, safe and sound, and 
courteously treated by the folk of Merry- 
mount, Why use ye such words as stole? 
‘Tis most unseemly, And why come 
ve here unbidden? Sure, none seni for 
you! ‘ 
Gillian Pritchard (amazed: disapprov- 
iug)—Nay, Resolute— 

Resolute—Mistress Endicott, so please 
you, aud the governor's cousin. 

Scarlett (beneath his breath)—Zounds! 

Resolute (continuing quickly)—May I 
not step from my door to do a deed of 
kindness for an oid woman but what the 
whole of Woilaston is at my heels? Or 
give a lesson in spinning to those who 
live in sin and ignorance without a cry 
being raised that Iam stolen? I do not 
take it kindly of you, Amos Warren, no, 
nor of you, Hbenezer Matthews. Pick 
up my spinning-wheel, Frugal Hilton, 
and let Fight-for-Right Norcross carry 
my chair. I bid you farwell, Sarah Scar- 
lett. There are herbs in that pocket for 
your gran’am. (Gives itto her.) (The 
Puritans, including Resolute Endicott, 
exeunt right, and for an instant there is 
a pause, the Merrymounters transfixed, 
and dumb with amazement at all that has 
so swiftly transpired). 

Scarlett (breaking forth)—She saved 
us! Saved us! Zounds! Was there ever 
anything like unto it! What dost thou 
make of it, Sarah? 

Sarah—I make of it that Mistress Reso- 
lute Endicott hath a warm heart benea h 
her cold white Puritan kerchief, and that 
in this new land we should strive to bet- 
ter understand each other; for though our 
ways be different, are we not beset by 
the same hopes and fears; doth not the 
same sky arch above us all? (To Simon) 
—Think you vot so, my brother? » Come, 
Gran’am, lean on me, Our feast must be 





Adapted from McGuffy’s Readers. 
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"She sits there at home without food 


near to readiness. A Puritan hearthstone | peside our poor sick Willie’s bed; 
sooth, it must be a goodly place; yet | She pays all her money for wood, 


right glad am I that we live beneath the 
stars, and are still the free, light-hearted | 
folk 'S Merrymount! 





(They disappear in the direction of the- Notz=This beautiful son 
stanzas 


feast and the play ends). 


And so I sell matches for bread. 


I'd go to the yard to get pi te 
But then it would make me too sad 
To see the men building the ships 


And think they had made one so bad. Cho. 


Match-es!....... 


e-ven and nice; 


a bunch is the price....... 
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In Grandma’s Attic 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS 
Henry Jennie 
George Anna 
| Charles Mary 
Grandma 
| COSTUMES 


Grandma should be dressed as an old 
lady with spectacles and powdered hair. 
All the others wear ordinary costumes. 


SCENE 
An attic. <A few articles of old furni- 
ture, an old-fashioned trunk, and any- 
thing else to suggest an attic scene. 
(Enter children singing to tune of 
| ‘‘Aunie Laurie. ’’ 


In grandma’s cozy attic, 
What jolly fun is there, 
Amid the dainty relics 
And treasures quaint and rare! 
And treasures quaint and rare, 
For we are hunters bold 
| Beneath the beams and rafters, 
Like pioneers of old. 


Henry—Ho! ho! 'Tis now for a jolly 

time. ey 

| Jennie—Who cares if it does stor: out- 

| side so long as we have grandma's attic 
| to play in. 

Anna—That’s what I say. It’s more 
fun to play here than to go on an 

| excursion. 

| Mary—Or ’most as much fun as a sur- 
| prise party. 

| George—Or an ice-cream social. 

Charles—Or a ride on a merry-go- 
round. 

Henry—Well, give me the other things 
| first, but the attic’s all right any other 
| time. 

Jennie—What shall we play this after- 
| noon? 

George—Let’s play circus. The roof 
will look like a big tent with its slanting 
top. We'll mark off a big ring in the 
center and— 

Mary—No, let’s play keeping house in 
a cottage. 

.Ilenry—Pshaw! That’s too pokey. 
Let’s play Indians, 

Jennie—Grandma says we make tov 
much noise when we play Indians. 

Charles—Well, let’s play that we're 
pirates out on the ocean deep, and we’ll 
suil away and away off to some distant 
land to look for gold. 

‘George—Just the thing. We'll be a 


| band of pirates bold. 


All Sing 


In grandma’s cozy attic 
The pirates bold dre we; 
We’ re bound to win a fortune, 
And so we put to sea, 
And so we put to sea, 
For we are pirates bold 
Upon the briny ocean 
Like pirates were of old. 


Charles—I’ll be the captain of: the 
pirates bold. 

All—And we’ll be the jolly crew— 

Anna—Mr. Captain, I think I have 
found the treasure already. See that old 
trunk? 

Charles—Why, so it is. We will open 
it and divide the gold. : 

Jennie—But we must first find a key to 
fit it. 

All—Yes, we must find the key to fit it. 
(all begin searching.) 

Mary—Why, here it is—right in the 
lock. 

Anna—-Open it quick. I’m anxious to 
see what’s iu it. 

Henry—Soam I. If it’s really gold 
I’m in a hurry for my share. 

Jennie—You don’t think it’s real gold, 
do you? The idea of a trunk full of gold 
up in this garret. 


Charles—We' re not supynees to be ina 
garret, now. We're off in some far dis- 
tant land and have found some valuable 
treasure. At any rate we have néver seen 
the inside of this old trunk. 

esta tiie’ t you ever Riis to este 
it? 
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it.- (Tries again.) There! Now it 
unlocks. 

(The lid is,raised and all stand about 
peeping into the trunk). 

Anna—My! That’s funny gold. 

Henry—How musty it smells! I don’t 
believe it’s been opened in fifty years. 

Jennie—And what a lot of junk. Do 
you s’pose some one used to play with 
all these things? 

Charles—I don’t know. 
out and see what they are. 
to take articles from trunk). 

Mary—See! Here’s a hot water bottle. 

Charles—Here's a flag and a sword. 

George—And here’s a soldier’s uniform 
and a funny kind of bag. 

Henry—I say, let's play soldiers. 
carry the sword. 

Aunna—I’ll carry the flag. 

Mary—I’'ll take the hot water buttle 
and be a nurse. 

George—l’!] wear the coat and cap. 
(Puts them on). 

Jennie—I’ll carry the mail bag. 

Charles—Oh, here’s a bugle! I’]] march 
ahead with that. 

(All form in line as follows: Charles 
with bugle, Anna with flag, George wear- 
ing coat and cap, Mary with canteen, 
Jennie with knapsack or haversack con- 
taining a letter, Heury with sword. All 
immarch in circle singing). 


Let’s take ’em 
(They begin 


I'll 


In grandima’s cozy attic 
Will we be soldiers brave ; 
We’ll fight our country’s battles, 
Her {freedom thus to save, 
Her freedom thus to save. 
For we are soldiers bold, 
And we'll protect our country 
As did the men of old. 


(Enter Grandma.) 


Grandima—My sakes, children! What 
are you doin’? 

Charles—Oh, grandma, we’ve just 
found the funniest old trunk full of 
soldier things and we’re playing war. 
Wouldn’t you like to play with us, 
grandma? 

Grandma—Dear me, that old trunk ain’t 
been opened these many, many, years. 
An’ now you're playin’ with the things 
I’ve been keepin’ all these years in 
memory of your poor dead grandpa-—your 
grandpa tliat was killed in the awful war. 
1t smakes me feel real bad to see you do 
it, dears. (Places handkerchicf to eyes.) 

Jennie—We didn’t mean to make you 
feel bad, Grandma. 

Charles—We’re awful sorry. If we’d 
known we wouldu’t have done it. 

Grandma—Well, I don’t s’pose you had 
auy idee what they was there for, did 
you? 

George—No, grandma, we didn’t, but 
we'll put them all back again just as we 
found them. 

Grandma—Well, now that vou’ve got 
’em all out I'll tell you ‘bout ’em so 
you'll understand why 'I think so much 
of ’em. After that we'll pack 'em away 
as carefully as they were before. 

Charles—Did grandpa used to blow this 
bugle when he was in the army? 

Grandma—Yes, dear, your grandpa was 
a bugler, an’ my! how loud an’ clear his 
bugle sounded when they was drillin’, 
an’ on that mornin’ when they marched 
away. Seems sometimes as if I can hear 
them same clear bugle notes again. 

(It is very effective if the bugle calls 
can be produced off the stage either by 
phonograph or upon the bugle itself. 
Otherwise the first stanza of ‘‘ Marching 
Through Georgia’’ may be rendered softly 
by an unseen chorus. During the sing- 
ing grandma may sit with bowed head.) 

Anna—Did grandpa carry the flag in 
battle, too? 

Grandma—No, your grandpa gave that 
flag to me jest afore is marched away. 
He said he wanted me to be a patriot, 
too, by always keepin’ it hung up over 
the mantel piece. When the war was 
done an’ your graudpa didn’t come home 
again, I put it away with the other things 
you've found today. : 

(The chorus may sing very softly the 
first stanza of ‘Battle Cry of Freedom’’ 
or ‘Flag of the Free. ) , 


- NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


coat and cap when he was in the army, 
didn’t he? 

Grandma—Them was the very ones he 
had when he first went. Of course he 
had another suit later on. It’s a good 
many years since then, but even now it 
makes me feel awful bad to look at ’em. | 

(The chorus may sing first stanza of 
‘*The Faded Coat of Blue.’’) 

Mary—Was this hot water bottle used 
when he was sick and wounded? 

Grandma—That isn’t a hot water bottle, 
dear. That’s a canteen. 

Mary—A canteen? 

Grandma—The soldiers used to fill their 
canteens with drinkin’ water whenever 
they went off a-marchin’ or fightin’. I 
s’pose your grandpa’s drank a good many 
times from that old canteen, (The chorus 
may sing stanza of ‘‘We Have Drank 
From the Same Canteen.’’) 

Jennie—What is this for, grandma? 
(Holds up knapsack) . 





Grandma—Whiy, bless you, my dear, 
that’s a knapsack. ‘t was to carry things | 
in when he was marchin’. 

Jennie—Why, there’s something in it, | 
now. See! Here’s a letter grandma. | 
(Hands it to grandma.) 

Grandma—-Dear me! I remember so 
well when I got that last letter of his’n. 
You see he wrote it jest afore the battle 
took place that he was killed in. I jest | 
couldn’t think of readin’ that letter again | 
for anything. 

Jenvie—Shall I-read it, grandma? 

Grandma—No, we wou’t- woune of us 
read it. You see it was so full of hope au’ 
cheer, aJl Jookin’ forward to his home- | 
comju’, an’ then the next I heard he was 


killed. ’Twas a long time afore I could 
get over it. (Places inandkerchief to 
eyes). | 


(The chorus may sing, ‘‘Just Before | 
the Battle, Motlier.’’) 

Henry—Here’s his sword, too, grandma. 

Grandma—So there is, but we must put 
’em away now. I can’t bear to jiook at 
"em any more. 

(Soft music may be rendered while ar- 
ticles are replaced). 

Charles—Grandma, I’ve got an, idea. 
We can be soldiers, too—all of us boys. 

Grandima— Mercy sakes! You ain't old | 
enough to be soldiers. Besides, I hope | 
there won't be any war right away’. 

Charles—But we can be. one kind of 
soldiers—the kind I mean. 

Grandina—What kind is it, do tell? 

Charles—Soldiers of peace. 

Boys-—Yes, and we can fight against | 
wrong, and always stand up for the right. | 

Mary—And we’ll be Red Cross maids. | 

Grandma—But if there ain't any war? | 

Mary—There won't need to be any war. | 
Tiere are always people who are sick or 
blind or crippled. We can visit them and 
carry flowers aud do a good many things 
to cheer them and make them happy. 

Grandia—Now that’s what I call real 
nice. It’s a good deal better’n bein’ 
soldiers an’ nurses in the army, ‘cause 
you won’t have to be where they're 
shootin’ an’ killin’ one another. When’11 
you begin? 

Girls--Right away. We'll try to think 
up some one who needs help. 

Grandma—There’s Miss Persley as 
blind as a bat, an’ old Mr. Brinker's laid 
up with rheumatiz. They’!l do to begin 


with, 

Mary—Oh, yes. We'll read for Miss 
Persley. 

Jeumie—And run errands for Mr. | 
Brinker. 


Anfa—Say grandma, we’ll have you 
think up nice things for us to do. 

Charles—Tell 4s something to do, too, 
grandma. 

Grandma—Dear’ me! Well, now, I 
think ’twould be a good thing if you’d 
stop the other children from pesterin’ the 
widow Stebbins by throwin’ stones at her 
cat everytime they go by there. 

Boys—That’s just what we’ll do. 

Henry—This is more fun than playing 
pirates. 

George—-But we’d never have thought 
of it if it hadn't been for this old trunk 





_George—I spose he used to wear this 








up here in grandma's attic. 
All Sing— : 


eee 


| the mortals glad! 
| tell me of your life since I saw you last. 


(blushing and bowing) — Dear | 


In grandma’s cozy attic, 
What jolly fun is there 
Amid its dusty relics 
And treasures quaint and rare, 
And treasures quaint and rare ; 
But now we’re soldiers bold 
And we’ll fight for right and justice 
Like patriots of old. 


CURTAIN 


NotrE—A greater part of the tunes men- 
tioned in the foregoing may be found in 
‘*Old Favorite Songs’? which may be 
obtained of the publishers of this paper 
tor five cents. All of them may be found 
in ‘‘War Songs—Mixed Voices’’ (Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 50 cents). 


The Wedding of the Rose 


By Annette Howard 
A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD TALE 
SCENE I 
(Stage must be made to look as much 
like a forest as possible. Flora's throne 


in widdle of stage—a mount of green 
under a canopy of vines. Flora seated 


;on her throne wth Rose in pink on her 


right hand. Lily, in white, on her left. 
Violet, Pansy, Forget-me-not, Jasmine, 


| Clematis, Poppy, Dahlia, Pink Hyacinth, 


Bluebell, Anemone, Black-eyed Susan, 
aud any other flowers dressed in colors 
indicated by their names. 

Boys—Moss, Grass, Cardinal, Sun- 
flower, Jack-in-the-pulpit and any others 
teacherdesires to introduce. These should 
be grouped artistically about the stage. 

Fairies Sing (Tune: ‘‘ Bring Them In’’) 
Out in the forest dim and deep, 

Out where the glancing mooubeams peep 
Mairies and elfins laugh and play, 

Trip and dance by glowworut's ray. 

Trip and dance, trip and dance 

Under the tree, by llora’s throue; 

Trip and dance, trip and dance, 

Trip aud dance, for llo—ra! 


Under the wide-spread greenwood tree, 
Sits our queen—so fair 1s she— 
fair and sweet, as a lily white, 
Stars and suns are not so bright. 
Sing and dante, sing and dance, 
Under the vines by the greenwood tree 
Sing and dance, sing and dance, 
Sing and dance for Flo—ra 

(It would add to the effectiveness of 
the scene, if the Mlowers were taught 
some pretty steps here.) 

Flora (rising)—Thanlk you, my sweet 
flowers for your pretly song. If I[—if the 


Queen of the flowers—the Goddess of the | 


most beautiful of earthly king 
be sad, your sweet songs and 
would chase away all sadness. 
to you, my lovely subjects! 

Flowers (bowing low)—All hail, sweet 
Queen! 


emt could 
ovely faces 


Flora—This is Midsummer Night, and | 


Iam with you once again. I waut to hear 
how you have spent the months siuce last 
we met. What have you done to make 
Come, sweet Rose, 


Rose 
Queen, I remembered that you told us 
that life was not given us for our own 
happiness, but that we must gladden the 
lives of other people, so I lave tried to 
give heed to your wishes. My home is 
in a garden near a window where lies 
a sick mortal maiden. I peeped in to 
her window and tried to be as fragrant 
and lovely as I could. It made me so 
happy to hear her say to her mother, 
‘Oh, mother the beautiful rose cheers 
me so, it is uot near so hard to lie here 
when I can see her, I hope other sick 
children have such a beautiful rose to 
please them. ’’ 

Flora—Well done, my Rose. Now 
Lily, can you tell me what you have 
done? ; 

Lily—Gracious Queen. You bade me 
never to sully my spotless purity, but to 


‘bear a message of unsullied whiteness of 


life to the human children. I kave tried 
to obey you. 

Flora—I am pleased with my Lily. as 
usual. Violet, dear little blossom, take 
your head from behind — Jasmine’s 
shoulder. What lesson have you tauglit?, 

Violet—I tried to show the little mor- 
tal maidens that modesty is tiie greatest 
virtue which can adorn any womanly 
character, and that there is no beauty 
without that grace. 
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Flora—Oh! much-needed message to 
the twentieth century human females! 
Some of the girls seem to have forgotten 
that a woman is not to seek but to be 
sought. Pansy, your bright face carried 
messages of pleasure, I am sure. 

Pansy—I carried thoughts to the lonely 
ones: To the mother, thouglits of her 
absent boy; to the soldier—thouglits of 
his wife and little ones at home; to the 
little child, I carried thoughts of its 
mothef’s holy Jove; to the aged one, 
thouglits of a Heaven beyond the cares 
of earth, 

Flora—Oh! you are almost an angel, 
sweet Pansy! Now, dear Jasmine, your 
story, if you please. : 

Jasmine—I breathed through a case- 
ment where a weary man sat writing late 
into the night. He caught my perfume, 
and throwing down his pen fell back in 
his chair with asigh of happiness. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
he murmured, ‘‘that Jasmine’s odor 
brings back such memories of happiness. 
I can see the cottage on the hillside, and 
the trellis of white, starry-eyed jasmine 
by the doorway. I cay see mother, and 
father, and dear sister Mary! Oh: bless- 
ings, thousands of blessings on tlie little 
flower which has brought ine the restful 
memory of my boyhood’s home,’’ 

Flora—Now, what does blue-eyed For- 


| get-me-not have to say? 


| 
| 


| proud 


Forget-me-not—I do.  uothing but 
bloom, and try to make the earth-children 
remember how good God is, and how 
good they must be, to deserve life in this 
beautiful world. 

Flora—Poppy, my brigit 
did you tell the mortals? 

Poppy—I told them to be gay; to be 
merry, to be enthusiastic, to be ardent,— 
if they would be successful, 

Flora—I Jike that, dear one, and you 
my Dahlia? 

Dahlia— I have taught them to be too 
to do an evil deed. To be stately 


oue, what 


| and dignified, yet willing to give beauty 
|and vrightness to the world. 


Vlora—Clematis, clinging there to 
Black-eyed Susan’s shoulder, will you 


| let ne hear your message of strength and 
htIp to the humans? 


| sweet. trustfulness 
| stronger and older ones. 


| 


Clematis—I have tried to tell the little 
children that their clinging ways and 
made them dear to 
Some natures 
are helped by the thought that others are 
looking to them for support. Especially 


|have I tricd to impress this on little 








maidens, 
Vlora-——Oh, ihat isa good lesson. Some- 


Ail hail | times the maidens of the earth disgust 


me by their attentions to the sterner sex. 
One would think the days of chivalry 
were reversed, and the women went out 
to rescue knights in distress, Now I 
fain would hear what Auemone has to 
say. 

Aunemone—TI have simply staid in my 
mossy dell and have seen no human 
being. A brooklet said I made the way 
brighter for him, a bee stopped and 
kissed me, and a little bird sat ou an oak 
tree and sang that I made glad the lonely 
dell. 

Flora—Well, little Anemone, shine in 
your little corner, that is all any of us 
can do. What can you say, Bluebell? 


Bluebel]—I have waved my bells in 
the glad sunlight. A little child came 
running by me holding its mother bx 
the hand, and it said, ‘‘Mother do not 
flowers make the world pretty?’’ The 
mother said ‘‘Yes, dear baby, and you 
are motlier’s own flower. Your eyes are 
like that little bluebell.’’ I was happy 
then, to think that I was like that beau- 
tiful baby’s eyes. We flowers may be 
beautiful, dear Queen, but we never can 
be near so sweet, or so dear to our Creator 
as the little children. 

Flora—Sweet Bluebell, no; God loves 
the children best, but children are some- 
times naughty—oli! that is sad! Just be 
happy in your sphere, dear Blucbell, tliat 
is your mission. Now, Pink Iyacinth, 
I know you spend your life among the 
mortals. 

Hyaciuth—Yes, I have been living in 
a pot in a schoolroom, with children all 
around me, The children sang and re- 
cited, and often when the teacher was 
not looking they talked, and ate apples, 
and wrote notes, and threw crayous at 
each other. I was often disgusted anc 
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often pleased. Yesterday a dear blue- 
eyed boy stole near me and whispered as 
he smelt my petals. ‘‘ Beautiful flower, 
it is not nice to be shut up in this room, 
is it? But you must make this room 
beautiful, while I must study so that I 
can be of use to my fellowmen when I 
amaman, That's what father tells me.’’ 

Flora—I like that boy, and the world 
has many such, Black-eyed Susan, my 
roguish girl, what do you do? 5 

Black-eyed Susan—I just try to be as 
bright as Ican. The little children love 
me, and the young ladies wear me in 
their bosoms, I hope I do some good. 

Flora—Indeed you do! Boys I’d like 
to hear from you, but time is almost out. 
Ladies first, you know. 

Boy Flowers (speaking together)— 
That’s right. We like to hear the ladies 
talk. Woman’s tongue isthe longest, 
you know! 

Flora—I want a song now. Come, give 
me oue, | 
All Sing (Tune: ‘‘Mountain Maid’s 
Invitation'’)— 


Here! Here! Here! 

Here we play—Fairies gay | 

By the moonbeam’s silver ray. 
Blossoms bright, scent the niglit! 
Here is beauty found! 


(Chorus. ) 
Here! Here! Here! 
Lilies fair, Roses rare 
Cast their fragrance on the air, 
Violets sweet, at our feet 
All is lovely here! 


Chorus (to both verses) — 





‘Tra Jala lalalala. Tra lalaJa, Tra la Ja, 
Tra lala. Tralala. Tra Ja la la la Ja, 


Flora—A merry song that, and well 
pleasing to me. Now, I have a secret to 
tell you. Tomorrow night we are to have 
a wedding. Two of my subjects have 
plighted their troth. Come, my pretty 
Rose, do not blush so. Come here, 
Moss, come here and let the flowers 
see the little bridegroom (Moss advances, 
and he and Rose stand in front of Flora). 

Flora (still speaking) —For some time I 
have known of this love affair, and the 
bridegroom has prepared a most beautiful 
home for his bride. The Moss family is 
one of the most substantial in my king- 
dom, and the whole family connection 
has contributed to the beautifying 
of this new home. After the cere- 
mony, which will be held in this hall, 
we are all invited to a magnificent sup- 
per at the bridegroom’s home. Jack-o- 
lantern, and Will-o-the wisp, and the 
whole Glowworm family will supply 
the lights, while Katy-dids, Crickets, 
and Ruil-frogs, will compose the orches- 
tra. AsI said, the wedding is here. I 
will give the bride away. Cardinal 
Flower is best nan, Jacob’s Ladder, Sun. 
flower, Grass, and Jonquil are the ushers. 
Lily and Violet, Pansy and Jasmine are 
the bridesmaids, while Jack-in-the-Pul- 
pit will tie the knot. Now, good night, 
go home and rest, and remember the 
wedding, at twelve o’clock, sharp, to- 
morrow night. 





SCENE II 

(Same as first, but instead of Flora’s 
throne is a green box in which stands the 
minister, Jack-in-the-pulpit. From a 
canopy of green vines may be suspended 
a white bell made of flowers or tissue 
paper ; if the school has electric lights it 
would be very pretty to have a drop light 
as the clapper of the bell. The guests 
may be arranged on either side of the 
stage. Just as the strains of the Wedding 
March are played, from the right enter 
the ushers, Jacob’s Ladder, and Sun- 
flower; from the left the other two—Grass 
and Jonquil; these cross each other and 
take their stand on eacli side of the altar. 
Next from the riglt come Lily and 
Violet ; from the left, Pansy and Jasmine, 
who pass over as did the ushers. Then 
from tue right, enter Rose leaning on 
Flora’s arm, and from the left Muss with 
Carjinal Flower; these advance .to the 
front of altar; Rose puts her hand in 
Moss's arm, and Jack in —— per- 
forms the ceremony then Flora speaks). 

Flora—Here you witness the joining 
together of two of the noblest citizens of 
Flower Land. It gives me pleasure to 
pronounce a blessing upon this union. 
From time immeniorial the Rose has been 





the acknowledged belle of our kingdom. 
Poets have sung her | pegs artists have 
raved about her, and to be called a rose 
has been the highest compliment to which 
the beauty of a maiden could aspire. 
The nightingale has loved her, and trilled 
his sweetest melodies in her praise. Moss 
has beautified and softened the plant 
world with his lavish benevolence, and 
we esteem it an honor to bestow upon 
him our peerless Maid of Honor, From 
this union shall come the beauteous 
family of Moss-Rose, which shall be 
known the world over for grace, loveli- 
ness, and fragrance. I bless you, my 
bride and groom, and to you, sweet flow- 
ers all, I wish a fate as happy as that 
which falls to the share of these two 
tonight. Now we will wing our way to 
the banquet hall, and in Nature’s purest 
beverage drink long life to the charming 
pair. 


Floral Voices 


I’m the garden’s earliest riser, 
This is not a story ; 

And I’m so fair they bid me wear 
The name of morning-glory. 


The queen of all the flowers am I 
Within the garden’s close ; 

Strip off the thorn or you'll be torn 
You’ve guessed me—I’m the rose / 


| I love to grow in marshy places— 


From March to June I’m bold 
And I’m so bright with yellow light 
They call me—marigold / 


‘| Sometimes before the snows are gone 


My head comes peeping up, 
And children sing, 'Twill soon be Spring ! 
For here's the dudlercup / 


When April comes with smiling lips 
Altho’ her eyes be wet, 

And ways grow green, I may be seen— 
The modest violet / 


I'm the Day’s Eye! Now I hope 
My meaning isn’t hazy, 

Because my dear it should be clear 
To you that I’m the daisy / 


— Susie M. Best. 


The Clover 


Some sing of the lily, and daisy, and 
rose, 

And the pansies and pinks that the sum- 
mer time throws 

In the green grassy lap of the medder 
that lays 

Blinkin’ up at the skies through the 
sunshiny days. 

But what is the lily and all of the rest 

Of the flowers, to a man with a heart in 
his breast 

That was dipped brimmin’ full of the 
honey. and dew 

Of the sweet clover-blossoms his baby- 
hood knew. 


I never set eyes on a clover field now 

Er fool round a stable er climb ina mow, 

But my childhood comes back jest as 

clear and as plain 

As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ 

again, ; 

And I wander away in a bare-footed dream 

Where I tangle my toes in the blossoms 
that gleam 

With the dew of the morning of love 

Ere it wept on the graves that I’m 
weepin’ above. 


And so I love clover—it seems like a part 

Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my 
heart; 

And wherever it blooms, oh, there let me 
bow 

And thank the good God as I’m thankin’ 
Him now; 

And I pray to Him still fer the stren’th 
when I die 

To go out in the clover and tell it good- 
bye 

And lovin'ly nestle my face in its blooi 

While my soul slips away on a breath of 
perfume. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 


May 


Little brings the May breeze 

Beside pure scent of flowers, 

While all things wax and nothing wanes 

In lengthening daylight hours. — 

Across the hyacinth beds 

The wind lags warm and sweet, 

Across the hawthorn tops, 

Across the blades of wheat. ’’ 
—Christina Rosetti. 
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For Mothers’ Day 


The world knows not her genius, 
Nor blares about her name, 

But her children call her blessed, 
And they love her very name, 


And when God shall crown his angels 
In the world beyond the Dome, 

She shall sit among the chiefest, 
Who. was ‘‘ Mother’’ in our home! 


—Susie M. Best. 
A Bird’s Song 
If I were a little bird, I’d say, 
‘* Dearie, come out with me and play,’’ 


We would hop and skip so merrily, 
That folks would laugh right cheerily. 


And sing—well, yes—we would sing out 
loud, 

Sing to the needy in the crowd, 

Of Love's great goodness to each and all, 

And help them to heed the gentle call. 


We'd —_— our wings o’er some helpless 
bird, 

Until the call to health was heard, 

Then up we would fly and sing some 
more, 

Sing of Love’s goodness o’er and o’er. 


When evening came, we would fold our 
wings, 

And pray, as do all gentle things, 

In the peace of knowing God is near, 


; Aud so would rest without a fear. 


—Jeanette A. Becker. 
The Fairy Spring 


I lieard the meadow-lark today, 
I listened, and she seemed to say, 
Rejoice! sweet Spring is on the way! 


| I saw the pussy-willows bloom, 


Soft, furry things! Hach dainty plume 


, Announced the dreary winter’s doom! 





I felt the sun his largess fling, 

And then I knew the year would bring 

To rule the world—the Fairy Spring! 
—Susie M. Best. 


The Children’s Decoration 


Why should the children blossoms bring 
To deck the soldier’s grave? 

Why should they of the heroes sing? 
Why learn they fought to save? 


Because a love of noble deeds 
That with true valor glow. 

In future years, this nation needs 
If it shall thrive ahd grow. 


And hearts with patriotism warm 
Will e’er defend our land, 

Though many wrongs about it swarm 
And foes against it stand. 


O let the children bring their flowers 
And of our heroes sing ; 

Then with their coming manhood powers 
To liberty they’ll cling. 


A Smile 
A smile is a flower blooming fair— 
Its petals often cover 


Sighs in the heart or places where 
The wings of sorrow hover. 


A smile is a bird whose hopeful wing 
Gleams through the sky of sortow. 
At night in the dark I hear it sing, 
A joy awaits the morrow. 


A smile is a brook that finds its way 
Through desert hearts and dreary. 
Drink of the brook! Its water may’ 
Give strength if thou art weary. 


A smile is an easy thing to build 
Before our cares or after— 

And smiling once, we often gild 
Our sontbre woes with laughter. 


Then why not smile, for the day is brief ; 
The night has many hours! 
Then why not smile and hide a grief 
Beneath a wreath of flowers? 
—Morgan Shepard. 


The Echo in the Heart 


It’s little I can tell 
About.the birds in books; 
And yet [know them well, 
By their music and their looks, 
When May comes down the lane, 
Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome’her with song, 
And follow in her train ; 
Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again ' 
By their echo in my heart. 





_—Henry VanDyke. ! 
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Daffy-Down-Dilly 


Daffy-Down-Dilly came up in the cold 

Through the brown mold, 

Although the March breezes blew keen 
in her face, ; 

Although the white snow lay in many a: 
place. 


Daffy-Down-Dilly had heard under the 
ground 

The swift rushing sourid of the streams 

As they burst from their white winter 
chains ;— 

The whispering spring winds and the pat- 
tering rains. 


Thought Daffy-Down-Dilly, deep down 
in her heart, 

‘* *Tis time I should start.’’ 

So she pushed her soft Jeaves through the 
hard frozen ground 

Quite up to the surface, and then she 
looked ’round. 


White snow all around her, gray clouds 
overhead ; 

The trees all looked dead ; 

The sun did not shine, and the ice did 
not melt,— 

ae = do you think poor Daffy-Down 
elt 


‘‘Cold weather,’’ thought Daffy, still 
working away, 

‘<The earth’s hard today ; 

There’s but a half inch of my leaves to 
be seen 

And two-thirds of that is more yellow 
thgn green. 


‘*T cannot do much, but I'll do what I 
cati— 

‘Tis well I began, 

For if I can't manage to hold up my lead 

The people will think the spring herself 
dead.”’ 


So little by little, she brought her leaves 
out, 

All clustered about, 

And then her bright flowers began to 
unfold, 

Till Daffy stood clothed in her spring’ 
green and gold. 


O Daffy-Down-Dilly! 
true, 

I wish all were like you; 

So ready for duty in all sorts of weather 

And showing forth courage and beauty 
together. 


In Apple-Tree Town 


Three wise men lived in Apple-Tree 
Town, ‘ 

So wise each wore a big, big frown. 
But they couldn’t teli whether 

Ahem! Ahem! 
The apple seed points to the 

Flower or stem. 
’Tis sad but true 
That none of them knew; 
Doyou? Do you? Do you? 

—Carrie Shaw Rice. 


so brave and so 








































For the restoration of energy; 
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exhaustion, and to give one a 
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that a five-minute tooth brush dnl 
on daily in all Cleveland Schools. 
187,000 school children in 
defective teeth are more than 

sical defects, and in examining, 
oonly gross dental con. 





New Thoughts add New Interest 
to your Dental Hygiene Talks 


a. 
This booklet on “Oral < Py, 
supply ‘\eF 


WV er be 


Hygiene” may 


new material for a talk to 


your scholars on the care 


of the teeth. 

Before the end of the term impress again on the children the 
importance of the twice-a-day Tooth Brush Drill—get them to promise 
the faithful use of their tooth brushes. : The better fitness for work 
will be noticeable on their return. Thousands of teachers have already 
proved the value of our free educational material. 

It is too late to again offer these free trial tubes and pledge cards now 
as considerable time is needed to fill requests. The enthusiastic reception 
of our previous offers has taught us that another coupon offer now 
would not give time to deliver the tubes before the end of the school year. 


You may have a coupon from a previous 
issue of this magazine already filled out ready for mailing. Post it at 
once, for we will honor such requests if received before May 4th. 


~ This date will give us ample time to send you the Pledge- Cards and 


trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 

This delicious dentifrice has been of the greatest help to thousands 
of teachers. Their letters to us make it very plain that the way to 
interest children in this very vital question is by starting them with a 
dentifrice that is pleasant fo use. 

Ribbon Dental Cream is delicious instead of “druggy”—-whole- 


some and anti-acid in its action—thorough in its polishing, but without 
harmful grit. It is antiseptic, checking the germs of decay. 


If you have not yet seen our booklets “Oral Hygiene” and “The Jungle Pow Wow” write us 
for a copy of each. The latter is an amusing animal rhyme with colored illustrations. A de- 
light to the younger children. | The former a valuable treatise to read to the older scholars. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap~iuxurious, lasting, refined 
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and scholars. 

You never saw any other 
paper like it—there is 
none—and you will Jove it 
after you’ve read a few 
numbers. Let us send you 


Sample Copies Free 


So that you may judge 
for yourself—then you'll 
gladly pay $1.00 to have it 
come to you monthly for 
5 years. Use the coupon, 


FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 
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movement to 
farming in schools grows 
apace. Prepare yourself now 
certain 
when it will be taught in 
You can have 
nobetter medium forcoach- Ker sure eitertdoneaciamene, el 
ing yourself and your schol- 
ars in this most important 
branch of American indus- 
try than FARM JOURNAL. 


It is at once the most practical, instructive and 
readable farm paper published in the world. 

Has a terse, crisp, human way of telling things 
that takes all the dryness out of facts. 


‘*You could spend a life time in Paris, 
and it would. not be too much ;sti]l when 
| [compare with others I am amazed at all 
| we saw and did in our limited time. 
7 
Unlike Any Other Paper 


Pictures country life with vivid reality, “holds the mir- 
ror up to nature, and teaches farming in all its branches 
in a way that makes its study a delight. Many schools 
are already using FARM 
and it is read by thousands of school officials, teachers 
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|The Impressions of One Summer in Europe 


| ‘*Ves, I always wanted to see Europe, 
but when I thought of the time tables to 
he studied, the endless puzzling and fuss- 
ing with gnides and languages, the hotels 
‘to be hunted up, and then rushing around 
‘trying to find the palaces and galleries 
/and parks and churches, the pleasure of 
| such a trip faded away and the only thing 

in my mind was a night-mare of endless 

details.’’ Mary Whiten’s tone showed 


the mixture of longing and reluctance, | 
as she spoke, looking up from the heap 


of photographs, postcards and trinkets, 

which her friend Rose Larkin kept adding 

to, while giving a running comment on 

her trip through Europe, from which she 
| had just returned. 

‘*Oh,’’? Janghed Rose happily, ‘‘we 
didn’t go that way! A man who has trav- 
eled greatly and who helps travelers, im- 
pressed it on me that there is but one 
| way to go, when your time is limited, 
| and that is to have a schedule and _ stick 
‘toit. He went on to say that it was only 
| logical to get expert opinion on travel, 
|as well as on other matters, and who 
| should know best how to see Europe right 
| and with comfort, if not those who have 

devoted their lives to it?’’ 
| ‘*So when we were getting ready to go, 
we examined all the routes offered by 
such people, and then chose the one that 
appeared the best arranged, and which of- 
ferred the best conditions. We had no 
money to waste, but we wanted to travel 
| in comfort, and we wanted to avoid worry 
_and waste of time. Asa result we had a 
glorious trip. Irom the time we started, 
| we never saw a ticket, nor heard a word 
about cost. We drove everywhere, and 
when we went into galleries or palaces, 
we could either follow the guide, who ex- 


plained clearly all we were seeing, or we | 
; are such glorious mountains, with castles 


could roam through at our own free will. 
Our baggage was taken care of and we 
never. had to fuss about tips. The direc- 
' tor of the party used to say ‘‘ Enjoy Your- 
self—the Man in Charge will do the 
Worrying,’’ and he was right. 

‘‘And sight seeing! Well, I never 
| thought one could see so much intelli- 
| gently in such a short time without being 
_worn out. We just had the vacation time, 
|and yet we saw ‘most everything, every- 
where.’ While in London we saw ‘the 
| grave-yard with a roof on it’ as one old 
man named Westminister Abbey, and we 
saw it well, then we went around the 


_corner. to go through the Parliament | 


| Buildings. You could spend hours upon 
hours at'the British Museum or in the 
| Royal Academy, but to me, even more 
than these great buildings, are the trips 
through the city, down the Strand, out to 
| the Tower, on the Row, Piccadilly, past 
Buckingham Palace, and so on, Above 
all I enjoyed the boat trip down the 
| Thames through the shipping, under the 
| bridges, ani on to Greenwich to see the 
Sailors’ Home and the Observatory. 


Those splendid drives about the French 
| city! We would pass through the Avenues 
and Bonlevards, seeing the people lunch- 
ing and drinking at the open-air cafes— 
'a sight we became quite familiar with 
| before we started home, watching the 
| crowds gather and disperse ; watching the 
styles of the women of the different 
classes; and enjoying the 
voices. Every now and again we would 
| leave the carriages to go into some of the 
great churches, or a palace, or perliaps a 
famous public building. The day at the 
Louvre and the time in the Luxemburg 
are happy memories. How I loved the 
shops! But everyone does that! Such 
| funandsuch finds! Then the comparisons 
| and exclaiming! I had tried to post my- 
self on history before I started, yet how 
ignorant I felt, and how I wished I knew 
more, when we would reach places fa:nous 
| in history and the scenes of great events. 
The day we drove from the Place de la 
Concorde, out the Champs Elysees, past 
the Arch of Triumph, out through the 


chattering | 








‘tematically in your memory. 


Bois de Boulogne to Versailles, is one | 
will never forget. Never did I appreciate 
poor Marie Antoinette as when I saw the 
little farm where she tried to play coun- 
try life and forget her troubles., Then 
those Trianons, with their dainty rooms 
and hideous memories that make us thank- 
ful those days are over. No one can do 
justice to the great Chateau with its acres 
of war pictures, its gorgeous apartments 
and its history. 

‘‘Itis the same with each place we saw. 
Ifow I wish you could have been with us 
that afternoon in Dijon! And when we 
got down to the Alps we were all crazy 
with delight‘over thé magnificent scenes 
on-all sides. It was such fun traveling 
our way, for when we started from a 
point, we were shown into our ‘corridor 
carriages’ and then we had them, all to 
ourselves and could visit back and forth 
all the trip.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you find it awful in Italy at 
that time of the -year?’’ queried Mary 
who had been listening eagerly to the 
hap-hazard account her friend was so en- 
thusiastically giving. 

‘*When we started,’’ admitted Rose, ‘‘I 
think we all had some such idea, but we 
were so well taken care of and had such 
comfortable arrangements that we weren’t 
bothered at all by the climate. I liked 
Milan, and when we drove through the 
city and visited Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Sup- 
per’’ and the church of St. Ambrose, -we 
went back again to the White Cathedral 
—you can’t have too much of it. We 
left it to go elsewhere, and came back 
again. It fascinates you. 

‘*There is nothing so quaint as the 
Italian fields with their wheat and flowers, 
vines and trees. Really I think Italian 
scenery is the most satisfying. There 


on crags, and by dashing little rivers, The 
trees are shaped just as Turner painted 
them, and the people are so picturesque. 
Every town your train passes through has 
a history—a cathedral, a famous person 
or a beautiful story connected with it, un- 
til you: wish your purse endless and your 
time without limit.’’ 

‘‘And Rome? Were you as delighted 
with it as you had hoped to be?’’ 

‘*¥ do not think there is an intellect in 
the world capable of describing Rome. 
It is impossible to even arrange it svys- 
The his- 
tory.isso immense and so over-powering ; 
the ruins and excavations show such 
genius and workmanship; and_ the 
churches, with their priceless contents, 
are so numerous and splendid as to be be- 
wildering. The drives in Rome are so 
replete. with attractions that you never 
wish to stop. We went up on the Pincian 
Hill, the Capitol Hill, the Janiculium 
Hill, and we went into the Mamertine 
Prison, and out the Appian Way and into 
the Catacombs. We visited tire Trappist 
Monastery at Tre Fontane. We went to 
the Cemetery where Shelley and Keats 
are eburied. One moonlight night we 
went to see the Colosseum—we had seen 
it by daylight. We heard the stories of 
the Temples and Palaces and Churches 
until we felt competent to lecture on tlie 
Kternal City. Why, I can’t begin to 
name the things we saw and the places 
we visited while in Rome, but even in 
the midst of all this history we had time 
to visit shops and buy the Roman pearls 
and silks. . 

‘* When we had to say good-bye to Rome 
we were so sorry we hardly cared about 
Florence—until we drove out the Lung’ 
Arno to the Terrace of San Miniato and 
were shown the great Duomo, the Bap- 
tistery, and the Campanile, the river and 
the palaces, the Palazzo Vecchio, and 
every other point that goes to make up 
the mosaic of the city. Then we could 
hardly wait-to visit these points individ- 
ually. Before this ride ended we were 
enthusiastic, for we were taken the whole 
length of the city to the beautiful Cascine 
Park and as we drove slowly along the 
heavily shaded roads there, we conld 

(Continued on page 48) 








rate before that time. 


An Advance in Price on June ist 
According to announcement on page one, the subscription 
price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be advanced to $1.25, June ist. 
-Be sure and see that your subscription is renewed at the present 
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Physical Culture for Women 

A leading woman's magazine in a recent issue presented an arti- 
cle, prominently displayed and illustrated, dealing with the changes 
and development which have been brought about in the physique 
of women by the systematic following of athletic exercise, This 
had largely to do with the exercises followed in regular gymnasium 
training in schools or institutions where such courses were made 
easily possible, but it suggests the larger and more important work 
which may be done, and to a great extent is being done, -through 
the propagation of physical culture ideas and extension of its 
practices. 

The term ‘‘ physical culture’’ has come to stand for a great deal. 
It is more than the old ‘‘gymmnastics;’’ it is not merely exercise, 
which many times, without plan or direction, might prove detrimen- 
tal rather than beneficial. Our colleges and best schools and athletic 
associations have their physical instructors who aim to give proper 
direction to work of this character, But these, to a great extent 
give their attention to an entire class or group and the supervision 
is of the mass rather than the individual. All this is of great bene- 
fit, and those who are thus provided for are to that extent fortunate. 
But even at its best, it reaches but comparatively few in its in- 
fluence, Physical culture as now applied and understood, means 
much more than this general training. It has come to mean, under 
intelligent specialization and direction, the up-building and de- 
velopment of the entire physique in proper pornortions, the 
strengthening of the vital forces, enlivening of the functions, and 
through this the actual curing of many diseases and disorders with- 
out the aid of drugs. 

To women especially, with the tendencies of their ordinary 
employments, their mode of life and their peculiar nervous or- 
ganism, do the claims of true physical culture especially appeal. 
It is no longer considered aristocratic to be delicate, to droop and 
languish. It isthe strong, self-reliant, because capable, woman, 
who thrives in sunshine and in the open air, who is needed and 
desired today. Physical culture does not aim primarily for 
beautifying of face or figure, but the results which come in these 
directions, through the proper operation of heathful conditions, 
make it seem many timesas though this were the real result sought. 
That ‘‘beauty is only skin deep’’ is not a precept of the real 
physical culturists. They go further than mere facial charm. To 
them it means grace, poise, asymmetrically proportioned figure, 





radiant with health, energy and vitality. These qualities call for | 


admiration and respect. Every women is entitled to look her 
best. From the pliyiscal culture standpoint, they ‘‘look their 
best’? because they are at their best, and this because all the organs 
and parts of the body are performng their proper functions. 

‘Efficiency’ is the great watchword in these strenuous days. [low 
shall one make herself pliysically fit to keep up to ‘‘concert 
pitch?’’ In school, business, factory, society and even home the 
demands are heavy, and efficiency is the need of the hour. Right 
physical culture can offer here a most important aid. 

We all know that exercise which causes good circulation and 
plenty of oxygen in the blood, through deep breathing, recuperates 
the sysem and gives strength and vitality to resist disease. We 
also know that what is exercise to one is violent effort to another. 
True physical culture directs the exercises to fit individual needs. 
Without this, physical culture might easily be physical injury. 
So scientific has this become that definite exercises are prescribed 
for certain conditions, as carefully as a physician would prescribe 
different medicines, For instance, through physical culture, flesh 
may be taken off if there is too much, or it may be put on where 
there is too little. For perfect strength one must cultivate habits 
of mental as well as physical poise. The wasting of nerve force 
must be corrected. Muscles and nerves are kept tense; we must 
learn how to ‘‘let go.’’ It is as much a part of physical culture to 
teach one how to relax as how to exercise. Right breathing is an 
essential feature in true physical culture. There are unhealthful, as 
well as heathful habits of walking, and this is subject to instruction. 

Physical culture is not a fad; it is a scientific fact. It has ac- 

(Continued on page 49) 


WE WANT AN AGENT 


at every Teacher’s Institute or Summer School, to 
take orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY 
PLANS. Liberal cash commissions paid. Write 
today for terms and state at what meeting or meet- 
ings you can work, stating when and where they 
are to be held, if possible. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


. in The Instructor 
The Five Cent Books {),2h¢ inter 
furnish the very finest sort of Supplemeéntary Reading forall of 


the grades, These books are being adopted and used in thousands 
of schools with great acceptance. Have you tried them yet? 


> 











Over 170 titles, classified and graded. See full list on another page. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intellectual 
women of America. ‘They have regained health and good 
figures and learned how to keep well. Each has given me 
a few minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health, pre- 
scribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health—so that every one with whom you come 
in contact is permeated wit.: your strong spirit, your whole- 
some personality—feels better in body and mind for your 
~“— presence, 

e Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. You 
wield a stronger influence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, graceful and well poised— 
upright in body as well as in mind—and you are happier. 

I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 
udge what I can do for you by what I have done for others, 
think I do not exaggerate when I say I have corrected more — 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during 
the past nine years than any physician—the best physicians are my 
es 5 Pa wives and daughters are my pupils. 

ave 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 lbs, I have rounded 
out an ; 

Increased the weight of as many more—all this by strength- er 
ening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs so as to ie 
regulate the assimilation of food. 


D sas. ies ; > andthe world The Simplest Gown looks well ona Figure 
Ds t you join us?—we will make you € of Correct Proportion if Carried Well, 




















I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, and giving other 
information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work, 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a 
dear tient at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement of health 
and figure through natural means. 

Sit down and write tome NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

















Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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Along the Coast 


between 
up New York and New Orleans 
a on magnificent 10,000-tons 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


One Round Choice of One 
$40 Way $ 70 Trip Way by Rail 
Includes Berth and Meals on Ship. 


Interesting Literature on Request. 
L, H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 366—1 158—or 1 Broadway, New York Cily 





Without $100 With On Approval :Freight Paid 


? /T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY © 


anvsrace SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed ‘‘The Best’’ . by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro 
duction issold direct to the home and office. That Is the reason we can 











offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Séctional Book Cases are the 
roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
ok sections have NON-BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 


DOORS aud are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other 
Styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 24 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MPG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
B Office: Flatiron Building, New York City 
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A Beautiful Gift for Last Day | Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub | 


of School 


ara 
Can be bought for 


a small 
sum,which will please both 
teacher and pupils, Send 
lic fortwosamples of our 
Heavy Satin Kibton Book 
Marks or ‘Wc for 7 samples 
3 large and 4 small(sizes2%, 
x9and 1. x9)ineluding our 
new catalog and copies of 
our various poems. “The 
Farewell [lessage’ 


*«'owers of [Memory’’ etc, You will be delighted with the 





the - -iuls expressed in these poems. When (12) are ordered of 
either or both sizes, price will be l0c and S'cc each, 12e amd 64 
When less are ordered, Sendatonce, If it is too late for you to 
send for samples, we can fill your order the same day received 


tranteed or money refunded, 


Dept. 50, 


Satistaction 


Brown & Brown, Dansville, N. Y- 
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~ Wheel son will you ai your ym oe | ounniat endetienlt 
Why not enjoy the charms of our Inland Seas, the [ 
most ple asant an d economics . outing in America? 

Yaily service is operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland, pares and Buffalo; four trips weekly 

’, between olec lo, Detroit, Mac king ac Island and way 
‘7 ports; three trips weekly betwe »en Toledo, Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will 
be operated twe@trips weekly from June [5th to Sep- 
tember 10th, stopping only at Detroit every trip an 
Goderich, Ont., every other trip.—Special Day Trips 
Between Detroit and Cie velaud, During July and 
August.—Railroad Tickets Available on Steamers. 

iF Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet and 
Great Lakes Map. . 
‘ Address: L. G. Lewis, G, P. A., Detroit, Mich, 
Philip i. "McMillan, Pres, A.A. Schantz, Gen’! Mer. 
Detroit & Cleveland ces Co. 
Myscncds 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends lat gely ona know!l- 






edge of the whole truth about 
Self and sex and theirrelation 
to life and health, This 
knowledve does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cor 
rectly from ordinary every- 


day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustvated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 

imparts i naclear, wholesome way, in one volume 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 

Knowledge a Yount Husband Should Mave. 

Knowledge a Father Should Hz ive. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Womau Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 


Knowledge a Mother Shouk dImpart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 

Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table « 


Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














JUST PUBLISHED 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES 


BY SAMUEL I. JONES 
12 mo. Half Leather, Attractively IMustrated 
Price $1.65 Net 

Interesting, Amusing, Instructive. 

Consisting of Knotty Problems, Mathematical rec- 
reations, Solutions, Short Methods, Mathematical 
Quotations, Mensuration, Hélps, etc. 

Highly commended by High School, College and 
University Professors. Address 


SAM I. JONES, Pub. and Bookseller, 


325 Pages. 


GUNTER, TEXAS 


| 
| 
{ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work, There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration forit. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words —the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,” where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historic al or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 


Booklets, 
All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
Y. 


dent, Mrs, Jean Halifax, Alstead, N 


Memory Gem for May Club 


I can tell you, patience requires nearly as much practicing as 
music, and we are continually losing our lesson when the master 


es: Verse for May Club 


‘*But what if I fail of my purpose here? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled, get up and begin again.’ 
(Chosen by two gurls, now at school preparing to be teaciers, ) 


Club Exchange 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers:— 

1. Miss M. Tewalt, Challis., Ida, writes: ‘‘I have enjoyed the 
Club Exchange and would like to exchange post cards with other 
lady club members, especially those in the southern and western 
states.’’ 

2. Miss Cora Henkelinan, Bloomingburg, Ohio, would like to 
exchange view post cards with other teachers, 

3. New Point High School, Mathews Co., Virginia, would like 
to exchange views of historic ‘il places and scenery with schools or 
individuals, in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

4. Miss W. Gertrude Hamilton, 739 Ferry Street., Kaston, Pa., 
would like to receive post cards of literary, historic: ul or geographi- 
cal value, including pretly scenery ; also views of noted colleges, 
All such cards received will be answered. Kindly state kind 
wanted in exchange, and if possible, will send that kind. 


5. Miss Edna F., Staats, Hockessin, Del., wishes to exchange 
color post card views with other teachers. Will answer with Dela- 
ware views. 


6. Miss Ruth Davenport, Wakelon Iligh School, Zebulon, N.C., 
writes that her pupils would like to correspond with others in the 
different sections of the United States concerning the geography 
of those reyions, the products and resources. Her Geography class 
is making a product map of the United States, and wishes very 
much to obtain specimens from each state, through this exchange. 
It would, therefore, be a most interesting and useful study, With 
this in view, she wishes to hear from teachers in each state,—or 
pupils—who will exchange samples of products. She is willing 
to pay postage on samples. Send small specimens, to be pasted 
on the map, 

[We would suggest that you drop her a card first, so that the 
ee ry will not be duplicated, or something sent which she can- 
not use. Give her a list of what you can send from your section. 
This is a first-rate plan—just what the Exchange was started for, in 
fact. Anda map like this should be in each school, as well as wa 
cabinet. The map can be seen all the time, and therefore famil- 
inrized very easily.—EDITOR. | 

7, A teacher wishes to interest some lady in sharing a summer va- 
cation at the seaside. Correspondence solicited, Address Teacher, 
Box 43, North Iladley, Mass, 

A Last Day Program 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

There were conditions which prevented having an entertainment 
at the close of school, so we planned to make it memorable by 
other means, and selected the next to the last day, as one being 
free from hurry and extra work, There were oak woods, reaching 
back from the school ground, clean of underbrush, and full of 
flower haunted nooks and fascinating echoes. It was very early in 
April, too cold for a picnic on the ground, but the pupils brought. 
a lunch at noon and deposited it on a table in the schoolroom, I 
dismissed school at two o’clock. It was understood that the Junch 
awaited our return, so it was a pleasant surprise when I allowed 
each one to select something from the table, and took two boxes 
of small cakes along. How happy they were, as we started with a 
half dozen of them clinging to each arm and the others running 
ahead, all talking at once,—as happy as birds. 

It was the season for Arbutus and we soon found a great area | 
where the waxy blossoms clustered pink and white under the fallen | 
leaves. Soon the busy little hands had gathered a great many to 
take with me in the morning to my distant home. Such pride as 
they took in selecting the very choicest‘ blossoms, ruuning often 
io show me a particularly large specimen or one of deeper pink 
than it’s fellows. They asked for stories, ‘and sitting on the big 
gray rocks, while we arranged the flowers, I told them a little of 
ancient folklore, legends-of flowers, olden tales of the woods and 
fairy stories. The sun was low in the sky when I turned them 





veg + or here in our own resident 
Professions Taught by Mail "he." oprown resident 
Law, Pharmacy, Preparatory Medical aud Nursing, Cartooning, 
I}lustrating, Shorthand, Bookkeeping and Penmanship. Begin 
now, save time and money. State course desired, 


National Correspondence Schools, N-28 Penn. St. Indianapolis Ind. 








Home Study. Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agrienliural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Serviee Departments, 

Preparation Jor College; Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Knglish Dept. 205, Springfeld, Maxs, 

















homeward without their knowing it; taking a circuitous route, that 
of Schooi Souvenirs, 


New and Handsome Style | shown in advertise- 


ment on page 53. These are splendid gifts for Close of Scliool or 
for any special occasion. Highly appreciated by the pupils, not 
alone because of their beauty, but because they contain their 
names. Photograph of teacher included when desired. F. A. 
OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

numbers of THR YEAR’S ENTERTAIN- 


May and June MENTS contain just the material needed 


for those months, A fine Memorial Day and a Temperance 
Program in May; Flag Day and June Time Programs in June;- 
with much miscellaneous matter for Closing Day. The two numb- 
ers for 25c. Better secure the full ten numbers for $1.00, or in 
connection with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR at $1.60, 
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“Dictionary of Thoughts’ 
We have a Dictionary of Words, why 
not have a ducleqrasated of Thoughts ? 


A Work that is to thoughts what 
a Dictionary is to words. This 
book contains over 17,000 of the 
best thoughts of 1,175 of the 
world’s greatest Authors and 
Thinkers, both ancient and mod- 
ern, on 968 different subjects, If 
you Want a thought on any sub- 
ject you look for it just as you 
do for a word in the Dictionary. 
It also contains an Author's 
Reference Index, by which the 
thoughts of any particular Au- 
thor are quickly found. The 
greatest aid to students, teach- 
ers, Speakers, and parents hav- 
ing children in school, 


We want a few more 
Agents g T 

Teachers have made big money. 

Over 70,000 already sold by teach- 

8 Years Postmaster, ers and studeuts during their 

Nich, summer vacation, Our terms 

are very generous, A very 

high-class proposition, Sample pages sent free on request, 


F. B. DICKERSON COMPANY, 





rs. 





¥. BR. Diekerson, Publisher. 


Detroit, 








Box 7, 54 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GOVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. ‘These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we haveinstructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year, 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing theexaminations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon, Chas, A, 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana, _ 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 















EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME! 


You can learn quickly and easily by devoting your spare time to 
the study of our Correspondence system. Our wonderful inven- 
tion, the Tune-a-Phone, gives the exact number of beats that 
should occur {n the test intervais. With it the etudent knows 
what the result should be. It eliminates guess work. We fur- 
nish full sized action model and necessary tools. Our graduates 
earn 85 to $10 per day the year round. It is a profession 
that can be converted into money at any time or place in the 
civilized world atan hour’s notice. Send for valuable book free. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
81 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


The Koeth Kombination Kit 


A TOOL ox bo 3 PURPOSE. 
FOR EVERY ‘PERSON, 
A TOOL FOR EVERY PLACE, 
Price in Plain Slide Price in Oak 
Covered Box , $3. 50 Midget Chest $4. 00 
The Koeth Kombination Kitis pronounced by experts.to be 
the finest tool of the kind ever offered for the .purpose.' Made 
of tool steel, ground, tempered and polished. Fully guaranteed 
in every respect. 
We have a liberal agency proposition for high grade men. 
Exclusive territory ay gives. 
if you want profitable employment all or part of the time, 
write now for Catalogue and Free Sample offer, (Sample on ap- 











Tov: Cash or credit. Ask publish f thi: 
paaneie and general utility of the k. K. K. ion 
CURRIER-KOETH, 78 West, Coudersport, Pa. 
University Methods Special offer.Easy 
ont and terms. All books 
bt ined. com- free. Catalog free. 
ree courses, Gaiverehy, p Dustases and B Law. 
Indorsed by Bench and B We GUARANTEE our 
University Law Course will prepace you for Barofany State. 
Srappane aes SCHOOL a LAW 
1497 oe hicago, [linois. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


prevented any shadow of disappointment, for they did not know 
that their happy hour was drawing to a close, until we came out 
suddenly on the schoolgrotind. © It.was five o’clock and the thought 
of lunch sent them scampering aliedd tothe door. Such appetites! 
Kven the frail little girl ate heartily. The free wild race in the 
open air had given them the appetites of huntsmen. Afterward 
they hélped to put everything in order: ; 

It was, almost six when we gathered at the door, before going 
out, and the happy. voices joined in the’‘‘Good Night’’ song, then 
‘'Sleep;, Darling, Sleep,’’ with voices hushed a little and at tender 
light 1n their eyes. They went-home,to the gate with me, calling 
a cheery good night, everyone glad tliat we lad one more day to- 
gether. On the last day: we had‘ long: recesses; talking quietly to- 
gether of all their little interests'andithe good men and women I 
wanted, them to be some day. We gathered the books, issued re- 
ports and awarded prizes, singing the ‘‘ Farewell’’ song last of all, 
—MAUDE A. JOHNSTON, Penna. 


Free Helps 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers:— 

Last year I sent to Walter Baker & Co., Milton, Mass., and re- 
ceived, free of charge, a pretty cabinet containing a cocoa aud 
chocolate exhibit in glass jars. Also sent to Cheney Bros., South 
Manchester, Conn., and received a fine silk exhibit, free. These 
must be given to the school, and not retained by the teacher, and 
must be kept in the schoolhouse. With the chocolate exhibit is 
sent a book explaining all about the growth of the cocoa tree, and 
manufacture of cocoa and chocolate, and the silk exhibit shows all 
the processes of silk-making. I obtained two silk cocoons from 
the Corticelli Silk Mills, Florence, Mass., for five cents in 
stamps.—A New York Teacher. 

| There are many such free helps offered to schools, and teachers 
will be really Helping One Another when they let the club know 
of anew one. Thousands of schools use the two spoken of above, 
and have found them of great interest. Let me suggest that some 
of you make as long a list of such aids as you can find, and send 
them to me, giving the full address, for the benefit of those desir- 
ing to obtain the helps.—PRESIDENT. | 








How to Manufacture Paraffine Chalk 
(Printed by request from several teachiers. ) 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Purchase a quantity of Putnam’s fadeless dyes, mix as for ordi- 
nary dyeing purposes, pour a small quantity of the color desired 
over a number of common white crayons packed closely in a tin 
box, let stand until the dye is absorbed, take out, dry, then repeat 
the operation until the desired shade is obtained. 

Melt enough paraffine to cover crayons and pour same over them, 
let stand a few moments, take out and dry. This is the receipt that 
was given in a former journal, but unless you wish a very large 
supply of this product, you will find it more convenient and even 
less expensive to buy it at a penny a stick from any school supply 
dealer.—MAB., Paragould, Ark. 

Devices 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Tact and inspiration are important factors in the schoolroom, but 
with these should go daily preparation to make results take defi- 
nite form. Have you ever tried this for daily plans? Divide the 
pages of an‘unruled tablet into squares, one for each class. When 
planning the next day’s work, indicate the subdivisions of lesson 
and the objective points of recitation in each respective square. 
By an occasional glance at these suggestions we are reminded of 
the most important facts to.be brought out.in each lesson. 

DRILLING FOR HEADMARKS 

lor the first and second grades I keep a'list of drill words on the 
board, At the beginning of reading recitations, we form in a line 
and proceed as in spelling for headmarks, except that words are 
pronounced only. This has proved most effective and the little 
ones také special pride in knowing each new word betore class 
lime. 

DICTIONARY DEVICE 

After being suppHed with ‘‘ Handy Dictionaries’’ we have spent 
some very interesting half-hours in fourth and fifth grades in the 
following manner:—I write a word on the board. All find it in 
their dictionaries as quickly as possible. We get (first) correct 
pronunciation, (second) word is a noun, adjective, etc., (third) 
definition or meanizg. Then one or more pupils put a sentence 
on the board containing the word. This work is doubly profitable 
when the words are selected from lessous to be given within a few 
days.—A. H. M., Minnesota. 


On June First 1912 


The price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be made $1.25 per year, as 
per announcement on Page One. Up to that time subscriptions 
for one.or more years will be received at the present rate, togetlier 
with all the combinations with-our other publications. Renew 
your subscription before that date, and take advantage of the 
present rate, or if not now a subscriber, become one now. 


FOR SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


Send to F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
This designation can truly 


Books for Everyday Use be applied to our Every 


Day Plans. This is not a periodical or magazine, but a set of 
books consisting of three volumes for Autumn, Winter and 
Spring. Price $1.00, or the three volumes in one cloth bound 
voluine for $1.50. Strongly recommended by all teachers who 
have used it. ; 

3@-For description of Every Day Plans, and combination 
Prices see advertisement elsewhere in this number, 
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Don’t Waste Valuable Time 


Coin ycur spare time into dollars, by home study between now and fall. Be ready the next school year for a 
better position. Indecision killsambition. You may have determined to study hard, so advancement might be 
certain, but simply determining to do a thing will not get you far.. A start must be made. The Interstate School 
preaches the doctrine of keeping everlastingly at it—and practices what it preaches. We study continually that our 
service may be kept superior to that of any other correspondence 
school and always on a par with resident school instruction. Our 
accredited relations with 24 great schools indicates our success. 


THIS SCHOOL IS FOR TEACHERS: 
IT IS FOR YOU 


You cannot go away to school; let our school come to you. 
Your short summerterm isa feverish review; a course under our 
direction need not be taken so rapidly that it is not mastered. We 
give you all the time you can possibly need, and thoroughly trained 
teachers are always at yourcommand. Tuition fees may be paid in 
small monthly installments. 

’ Do you need strong reviews? Ask about our Normal Courses, 
Are you going to take upa new and advanced subject? Our Aca- 















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT.~StRONG REVIEWS 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra | U. S, History 
Civil Government 


Higher Algebra 

Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 

Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 

Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
ding — ucational Psychology 

Composition and Rhetoric 4 Physiology and Hygiene 

Am. and Brit.Literature 4 Geography 

General History ‘ Physical Geography 

Elementary Agriculture 
any 







































































ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SuBJECT Is A COURSE 

Arithmetic First Year Latin 

Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 

English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 

Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am, Literature 
Composition Physics 

Elementary Agriculture Botany 

Algebra Ancient History 

Med, and Modern History 

|_United States Histor 
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demic courses are exactly what you need, If you would specialize Enea COURSES COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
in methods ofteaching, our Methods Department offers practical Primary Methods Business 
State Normal training. Write your needs today, Intermediate and Gram Shorthand 
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Interstate School of Correspondence, 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Old World Scenes and Experiences 
in North America 


This unique cruise to the north- 
lands combines novelty, grandeur, 
delightful climate, and a charming 
sea voyage with absolute comfort, 
and remarkable economy. No 
hotel bills, changes or transfers, 
you live on the ship—it is your 
home for the entire cruise. A 
foreign tour costing four times as much 
could not be more delightful. 


The cuisine and service are excellent, 
and theships new, sweet and clean, 
and time in port and at sea 
divided to give the greatest 
comfort and satis. 
faction. 


This great tourist line to 


northernlands and seas willoper- 
ate the large, powerful new steam- 


ships “Stephano” and “F!lorizel,” 

giving the tourist seven days at sea 
and five days in port —2)4 days in 
Halifax and 214 days in St. Johns. 


The ships are built especially for this 
cruise, are powerful, remarkably steady 
at sea, and equipped with every modern 
device for safety and comfort. Orchestra, 
Don’t plan your vacation without send- 

ing for handsome ill’s catalog 4 








Bowring & Company 
: 17 Baitery Place 
New York 











LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


A Series of Geographical Readers Based 
on Child Life 


, EME By Etta Blaisdell McDonald 


ERMC ang Julia Dalrymple. 








Tilustrated with color- 
and full- 
Mail- 
ing price of each vol- 
The 
books are suited to 
use in the fourth, fifth, 
and 


ed plates 
page pictures. 


ume 45 cents. 


sixth, seventh 


eighth school years, 


Esterbrook’s 


The following vol- 


LITTLE PEOPLE -: 
EVERYWHERE. 





Easiest 
writing 
Longest 
wearing 


Their reputation extends over 
half a century. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mig. Co. 


95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


umes are ready : 
HASSAN IN EGYPT 
UME SAM IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 
Others in Preparation 

Tae WIDE AWAKE READERS 
Primer, First, Seeond and Third Keaders; 30, 30,35 and 40 cenis, 

A primary series which is well graded and awakens the 
keenest child-interest. It has the largest amount of mater- 
ial and is used as a basal series, or as an “expression series’’ 
to accompany any phonetic method, 


LITTLE, BROWN & c0. S48 foe Wabeoh hve, Chlesge, 
a TT aE I 8 OTE IN TOTTI CIE: 


MARTHA IN HOLLAND 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 





































Every man, woman and child should wear 


“NUBO” Shoulder Braces 


For ten, Women and Children, 


built on the same scientific principal 
and serving the same purpose as 
Shoulder Braces being sold at $1 to $3. 


Special price, 30¢ 


postpaid,........ 


Light, perfect fitting ; comfortable— 
they assist nature in its work. They 
compel, without discomfort, a correct 
carriage and deep breathing which 
fills the lungs with pure, invigorating 
air, They insure pure blood, a healthy 
complexion and vigor that medicine 
can never give, 


Price, 30 cents postpaid. 





Send chest measure 
Size 1—Children : Bize 4—Men and women slender 


2—Youths and misses p—Men and women stout 
$—Stout youths and misses « 6—Men and women extra stout 


REBORN CO., Dept.1, 28 W. Ith St., New York. 


















LEARN AT HOME 


* * 
Bookkeeping Salesmanship Shorthand 
is the largest and MOST SUCCESSFUL system of 
t I schools in the world."’ —-CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 

t ities where our Colleges are, 
nas competent. Mention course you 
£ Home Study Book and full particulars, 


STUDY SCHOOL, 500 Brown Bldg., PEORIA, ILL. 






** Brown's 
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prefer and write toc 


BROWN’S HOM 



















Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine P a 
—no ‘*tuled lines’’-—no ‘‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’ » 
Speeay, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing spare time, For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chieago 
Correspondenee Schools, 983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago; Ll, 


Ta wee FOR TWO TO FIVE CENTS A WORD 


Story.Writing taught by mail. Stories, novels, 
scenarios, plays, criticised and revised; sold on 
commission, Free Booklet, “Writing for Profit,” 
tells how, gives proof. NATIONAL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, Dept, 106, Indianapolis, Ind, 


EXCELLENT SALARIES. 



























Great demand for Com- 


mercial Teachers. Take 
our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
vacation With us, position awaits you. Write 


A 
EVA M. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


The Secret of Youth 


lies in your looks- Your gray, streaked and 
faded huir is the greatest telltale of advanc- 
ingage If you want to look youthful and 
improve your appearance, write for our book 
telling about“The Ideal” Comb, the new and 
wonderful invention of Prof. Hoffer, the 
well-known dermatologist of Berlin, This 
comb restores r hair to its natural color 
ance by simply combing 

‘ ro isso simple and results 
so perfect that it is called one of the great- 
est inventions of the Century. Write for 
this Free Book now before you forget about it. 
HL, Dp, COMB CO., Dept, bh, 118 BE. 28th St, N.¥, 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations, 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes wich maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 pave Home Study catalog free, Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. ''5. Springfield, Mass. 


STUDY LAW stcinnow BY MAIL 


Two years for degree and admission to all courts. Credits 
given for Home Study with us. Last chance to save a year 
Can earn while learning, Address Secretary N, 36 Penn St., 
Indianapolis College of Law, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Discouraged About Your 
seth Complexion? 


Cosmetics only make it worse and do 
not hide the pimples, freckles, black- 
heads or red spots on face or nose, 


Dr. James P. Campbell’s 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


will purify your blood, cleanse and 
beautify the skin, and give you a fresh 
and spotless complexion, 


WOLP, 

































Mr. Field 
























Use these absolutely safe and harmless 
wafers for 30 days and then let your mirror 
»raise the most wonderful beautifier of the complexion and figure 
Cow n to the medical profession. Used by beautiful women for 


Zi years. $1.00 per box. (Full 30 day treatment.) 

We guarantee as freshly packed and fall strength, only when 
boxes have Blue Wrapper, bearing our printed guarantee. Sold by 
all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid in plain cover from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 68. 415 Broadway, New York City 
Ww 


rite for free booklet and testimonials today. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 


PSR M educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives spe pet, 
vr D Dept pes NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
—3 Pp 


06, Indianapotis, Ind. 








House Lighting Plants, Telephones, Dynamos, Fans, 
ELEGTRIG ta, cones, Moon: Nn Bana Hy Ba 





| of less pretentious songs of merit. 
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Death of A. Flanagan 


» founder and president of the A. Flanagan Com- 
very suddenly March 15th. His death occurred on a 
train on which he was en route 
to New York, with the inten- 
tion of going to the Bermudas 
for a rest. He had left Chi- 
cago but a few hours pre- 
viously and was accompanied 
by his wife and a married 
daughter. He had been in 
usual health, though a week 
previous he had suffered from 
an attack, which was not con- 
sidered serious. 

Mr. Flanagan was born at 
Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, 
January roth, 1854. He grad- 
uated from the High School 
at Fort Atkinson, Wis., in 
1872, and taught in district 
and graded schools in Jeffer- 
son county, Wis., from 1875 
to 1883. In the latter year he 
moved to Chicago, and became 
at once affiliated with the 
‘Practical Teacher,’’ a school 
magazine published by W. L. 
Klein. lLater, he purchased 
the magazine and branched 
out into the publishing of 
school and teachers’ hooks, 
and_ selling school supplies. 
For seventeen years this busi- 
ness was successfully conduct- 


Mr. Albert Flana 
pany, Chicago, die 





ed under his name, and in 
1900 he organized the A. 
Flanagan Company, which 


had continued and greatly ex- 
tended the business, and of which he remained in active control. Mr. Flan- 
agan, therefore, in his life work had been closely identified with the schools 
and his name was intimately known to the teachers of the country. In 
his work as a publisher he bad provided much for the advancement and 
improvement of the teachers, and contributed largeiy to their facilities for 
successful work. Cut off in the maturity of an active, vigorous prime, with 
many years yet of labor and accomplishment in view, we extend to his 
family and business associates our condolence and sympathy. 





High-Class Music in the Schools 


As a result of the instruction in music given in the public schools of St. 
Louis, each graduate of the high schools of that city is familiar with fifty 
grand opera clioruses or selections from oratorios, in addition toa wide range 
This work, which is observed with in- 


| terest by officials of the United States Bureau of Education, has been carried 





on in its present form for five years. In the course of this time a great 
chorus of 2,500 St. Louis school children, accompanied by the Damrosch 
Symphony Orchestra, sang with great success selections from classical com- 
positions and music of the highest character. Several orchestra-choral con- 
certs have been given eigse ld with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the 
vocal pieces being divided equally among three choruses of about 400 chil- 
dren each. Among the composers represented in the repertoire of the St. 
Louis school children are Wagner, Offenbach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, Verdi, Grieg, and Costa. 

The supervisor of music instruction in the St. Louis public schools says: 
‘* As early as the seventh grade children are given selections from the easier 
arrangements of oratorios and grand operas, and from music of a like char- 
acter, and training in such choruses is continued through the high school. 
In this way we inculcate a love and understanding of classical music with 


| such good effect that among the 80,000 school children of St. Louis there 


are few advanced pupils who would not much rather sing fine music than 
rag-time. However, we shall not be satisfied till the children are brought 
to the point where they will understand and enjoy symphony music, a 


| training in which is very nearly the ultima Thule of the music lover’s edu- 


| cation. 





At the present rate of progress, the children ought to reath this 
stage of music culture in five years.’’ - 

‘‘Any child can be taught to sing,’’ said Mr. EK. L. Coburn, Supervisor 
of Music, ‘‘if the teacher will simply play or sing the strain often enough 
in company with him. That is the basic principle on which we work—the 
child is started to singing by singing to him, not by making him learn the 
scale. In the end, technique comes to him easily, almost unconsciously, 
with the result that the new method of teaching singing by singing actually 
develops more sight-readers of music than did the old method of teaching 
singing by practising the scale,’’ 

‘*The work which is being done in music in the St. Louis schools may 
be regarded as of wide importance,’’ says James C. Bokyin, the Editor of 
the United States Bureau of Education, ‘‘by reason of the fact that it is a 
conspicuous example of the truth that the potential musical ability of thie 
American people is practically as great as is that of any other nation, re- 
quiring nothing more than training to bring it out. The absence of a gen- 
eral forward movement in musical education among the schools of this 
country has been a matter of concern to this Bureau, which therefore wel- 
comes all the more cordially the excellent ‘work done in the St. Louis 
schools. That the arts directed to the ear make a deeper emotional appeal 
than do those directed solcly to the eye can hardly be questioned, and there 
is no disputing the conclusion that our children must be trained to love 
music and to produce it, if they are to arrive at a fully rounded maturity.’’ 

If you desire a remembrance 


Teacher to Pupil Gifts for your pupils at the Close 


of Term, which is the custom of most teachers, use our School Souvenirs 
which are described in advertisement on page 53. The great popular- 
ity of these Souvenirs is due both to their artistic designs and to the per- 
sonal features, as they are specially prepared for each school and have 
printed on them the names of the school officials, teacher, all the pupils, 
date, name or thumber of school, etc. This makes them invaluable for 
teacher to pupil gifts. We have several handsome new designs, shown 
in our advertisement, and samples and descriptions will be sent free on 
request. F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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teaching and modern FF : ; 
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5 For’ Teachers 


Best Hel and Students 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 
: S. LANDES. + of 
150 pages containing a 
Couspiote Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Answersin U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also. a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass, 
Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.— ELMER 
S. LANDES. A text 
book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, In addition to the regular text it 
also contains an extensive list of ‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price 15c. 


Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakesallt ae tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Highth Grade (or 
stroug Rural Schools) and High Schools, Coun- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 


Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—By JOHN RANKIN—This is a completecourse in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each. 
The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given 
are especially to Barnes’ School, Eggleston’s 
New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Moutgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories. Ar- 
ranged topically, auswers are easily found in 
most of thetext-books. Supplementary Reading 
references are given for such as desire. A book 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonderful help in the study of history. 25 cts. 


Practical Lessons in Geography—By JouN 





font 











RANKIN, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED. Contains one hundred twenty lessous 
of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 


School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and ‘Tarbell’s Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book. Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aid in the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of tlic 
history of English and American Literature. 
May be used with any text or with no text,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. 
MCKEAN. Everyday =<. —. 
Hygieneaud Physiology eat 
adapted to modern 
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tieth century teachers, 
Nothing dry or unine 
terestingin it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, sciene 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examinae 
tion for a’ higher grade 
certificate, Price Fc. 


Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
EK. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management aud 
Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
bookindispensableto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpfulto principals, suggestive 
tosuperintendents, Price 25 cents, 


Outline Guide to Civil Government. — By 











| THoMAS E, SANDERS, Containing Suggestions 





to Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questions on State Government. A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 


Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—ByY NELLIE 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges- 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary and 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. 
Geography.—INEz N. McFEE. One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuals on Geography 
ever published, It contains Outlines and Class 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Model- 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
and Recreations, Snbjects for Composition, 
Search Peatione, ane ‘ great fund of informa- 
tion notto be found in any one Geography. 
150 pages. Price 25 cents. aiiad 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Ask for *‘The Beauty 
in Every Jar” Line 
of Celebrated 








Toilet Specialties 
OR two generations the. toilet 
specialties of the House of 
Ingram have been the choice of 
leading beauties of the age—theatrical 
and operatic stars—and hundreds of 
thousands of women who know the 
‘*Beauty in Every Jar’? Line and have 
long praised Ingram Products, both 
publicly and to their personal friends. 


Ingram’s 

Milkweed Cream 
‘-;-here is Beautyin Every 

I Jar.’ Improves bai 
complexions, Presérves 
good complexion.s Cures 
complexion faults. Heal- 
ing. Soothing. Delight- 


ful, Oreates or retains 
the natural beauty of 
youthful skin. Prevents 


pimples, blackheads, and 
removes imperfections, 
Hicand $1,00, Sample free. 


Ingram’s 

Velveola 

‘phe Milkweed Cream 
I Face Powder,smooth, 


finely pulverized and ex- 
quistely acented. Delight- 
fulto use either in con- 
nection with Ingram’s 
Milkweed Oream or other- 
wise, 25c, Sample free. 


Ingram’s 
Zodenta 

pate or Powder for the 
teeth. “Keeps the 

teeth white. Keeps the 

breath right’ _Insures 

healthful gums, Prevents 

ferment and objectionable 

breath. Destroys bacteria 





and stops decay, 2c, 
Sample free. 
Ingram’s 

Eliteine 

revents and cures 


chapped skin. Delight- 
fully pleasing. Kvaporates 
without leaving | greasy 
or sticky feeling. Applied 
immediately after shav- 
ing, prevents irritation, 
annoyance from close 
shaving and practically 
all other causes, 250+ 


Ingram’s 
Shaving Stick 


I" sanitary, opaque glass 
jars. Forms profuse, 
creamy and lasting lather 
without drying or smart, 
softening the coarsest, 
mest wiry beard, Uni- 
versally used and publicly 
praised by partivebaraeit. 
shaversand barbers, 25c. 
Guest Room size, 6c 


lngram’s 
Milkweed 
Complexion Soap 
K cers or makes the skin 
smooth and firm 
Lathers freely and neu- 
tralizes all ill effects of 
hard or alkaline water. 
Antiseptic and sterilizing 
cells of the skin, 25c. Rec. 
ommended used 
with Ingram’s Milkweed 


Cream, 


\OTE—We also recom- 
mend Ingram’s Complex- 
ion Tablets, 25e, Jngram’s 

alcum Powder, 2c, and 
our latest delightful crea- 
tion. Ingram’s Lavender 
lce.25e, ‘not like ordinary 
smelling salts but better’’ 
Also Ingram’s Rouge, 5c. 








Druggists Know and Will Tell You 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, aud omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and thre large 
uumber received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter, 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar. 

All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 398 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. What is the government of Portugal? of 
Spain? Ifthese countries have become repub- 
lics, what has become of their former rulers? 
Has China become a republic? 2. Solve by 
arithmetic the following problem: Ten years 
ago C was 4 as old as D, but now he is % as old. 
What is the age of each? 3. What tax similar to 
that imposed by the Stamp Act is now imposed 
in the U.S.? 4. What changes have been made 
within the last 150 years in the laws for enforcing 
the payment of debts ?—Lake City, Fla. 

I. Portugal is a republic, Spain still.a 
monarchy. The dethroned King of Port- 
ugal went to England after the change 
in government. China has-recently be- 
come a republic. 2. C is now % as old 
as D; or 3 times C’s age—D’s age. Ten 
years ago C was 4 as old as D; or, 4 
times C’s age—4o years=D’s age—io 
years, which is the same as 4 times C’s 
age—30 years=D’s age. Therefore 4 times 
C’s age-——30 years=3 times C’s age, and 





30 years=C’s age. D’s age=—3 times 30 or 
go years. 3. The Stamp Act imposed a 
tax to be paid by stamps affixed upon 
newspapers, books, deeds, wills, and 
other legal papers. It was similar to one 
that had been tried several years in 
England, and was thought to be easily 
collectable. A tax of this kind, among 
other taxes for internal rcvenue’ during 








the Civil War, was imposed by the U.'S. 
on business papers; and again during the 
Spanish American war, when thie. inter- 
nal revenue taxes were increased, stamp 
taxes were imposed on certain kinds 
of manufactured articles, and. on bank 
checks and other business papers. 4. In 
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So—Or Write Direct to Us 
INVITATION 


Madam or Sir:—Confer a favor upon 
us by requesting us to see that you are 
supplied with liberal samples of Ingram’s 
Specialties that you desire—through your 
druggist or direct from us if you have 
any difficulty in getting what you ask for. 














Frederick F. Ingram, President 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
65 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
- Windsor, Ontario. 












early times, the creditor had a claim 
upon the person of his debtor, even so 
far as making the debtor his slave. This 
personal claim was not allowed during 
feudal times in England; but later, both 
in that country and Scotland, the laws 
permitted imprisonment for debt. It was 
to relieve the unfortunate victims of 
debtor's prisons that General Oglethorpe 


planned his colony in Georgia, In the 
United States, as in Kngland, imprison- 


ment for debt was formerly allowed, but 
this has been abolished for ordinary debts. 
Our bankruptcy laws now provide for 
equitable ddjustment of the creditor’s 
claim. 

1. What is meant by the term, “Stand of 
Colors? Is it true that George Washington 
did not write his Farewell Address? 3. Is there 
a book published showing the different profess- 
ions, and how a young man cau enter any pro- 
fession, showing both the good and bad sides of 
everythiug? If so where may I obtainit.—A 
Kansas Subscriber. 

1. A single color or flag (See Military 
dictionary). 2. George Washington wrote 
his address and submitted it to Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton made a copy of it 
and, after conferring with John Jay, 
returned this copy, revised, to Washing- 
ton who then completed it. 2. ‘‘Whata 
Young Man can Do,’’ by F. W. Rollins, 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass., is sucii a book as you inquire 
about, said to be very good. Another 
book on the same subject is ‘‘Starting in 
Life’, by Fowler, also published by 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Where can I obtain a poem which begins 
“Say ! I’ve got a little brother, 
I didn’t want him nuther, but he came’’? 
I think the title is “The New Brother”, but am 
not certain. Am anxious to get the piece for one 
of my little girls to speak.—Traverse Minn, 

‘‘His New Brother,’’ in very amusing 
child dialect,’’ is advertised in ‘‘One 
Hundred Choice Selections,” No. 37; 
published by the Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa; price, in paper cover, 
zocts. This is probably the poem you 
you have in mind. 

1. Can you tell me where I could find the names 
of the people who came in the Mayflower? Was 
there a McCutchan, an Edmondson, or a Well- 
ington among them? 2. Should a margin be on 


2 


’ 


margin on each side, for corrections: 


With certain kinds of formal writing, 
margins on both sides are required, the 
same as on a printed 


is sufficient. 3. Neither one receives a 
salary (except in unusual cases), but an 
income from the sale of his works; and 
what that income amounts to depends 
more upon the fancy of the public than 
upon the merit of the work. For exam- 
ple, the novels of a very ordinary writer 
will often have a tremendous sale, while 


talent are left neglected. 


Do persons have the right to vote in town, 
state, and nationalelections, if they were born 
in this country of foreign parents and have al- 
ways lived here; or would it be necessary fot 
them to become naturalized?—Grand Lake 
Stream, Maine, 

Such persons would be citizens by 
birth, and not in need of becoming nat- 
uralized. (Note. Look for your problem 
in the department of Problems Solved.) 


Kindly tell where the Federal prisons «are 
2. Also give the name of the national 


I. 
located.’ 


lanta, Ga. The State’ prisons are often 
made use of by the Federal Government. 


2. There is no national flower. The fol 
lowing are the State flowers, so far as 
choice has been made:—Alabama, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, New 


York, have the golden-rod; Alaska, the 
forget-me-not; Arkansas, Michigan, the 
apple-blossom; California, the golden 
poppy; Colorado, the columbine; Con 
neticut, the mountain laurei; Delaware, 
the peach blossom; Idaho, the syringa 
Illinois, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, the 
violet; Kansas, the sunflower ; Louisiana, 
Mississippi, tlle magnolia; Maine, the 
pine cone and tassel; Maryland, black 
eyed Susan ; Minnesota, moccasin flower ; 
Montana, bitter-root; New Mexico, the 


the Oregon grape; S. Dakota, 
patens; Texas, blue bonnet; 
the red clover ; Washington, W. Virginia, 
the rhododendron; Wyoming, the gen- 
tian. 

I. What presidents of the United States were 
previously governors of States? 2. What woman 
did a notably brave feat in New Hampshire in 
colonial days? What was the colonial capital? 
3. Give ten different events, or acts, in the career 
of Abraham Lincoln,—Subscriber, New Hamp- 
shire. 

William Henry Harrison, govenor of 
Indiana Territory; Andrew Johnson, gov- 
enor of Tenn. ; Rutherford B. Hayes, of 
Ohio; Grover Cleveland, of N. Y.; Will 
iam McKinley, of Ohio; Theodore 
Roosevelt, of N. Y. 2. It is hard to tell 
what ‘‘notably brave feat’’ is referred to, 
since the New Hampshire women of that 
time bear the simple but splendid record 
that ‘‘none were conspicuous and all were 
faithful.’’ They were the kind of women 
who ‘‘cast bullets for their husbands, 


and throughout the Revolution carried 


on the farms, cut and hauled the wood, 
and kept the wolf from the door:’’ 
Perhaps the story is that of ‘‘the daunt- 


less wife of William Greenwood’’ whio 
set out one morning in winter ‘‘with a 
half-bushel of corn, in a bay, over her 
shoulder, and walked on snow shoes 
through the woods, guided by marked 
trees, to Peterborough, where the corn 
was ground, and whence she returned the 
same day,—sixteen miles.’’ Portsmouth 
was the colonial capital. 3. Raised him- 
self from poverty ani obscurity to the 
highest position in the land. By his own 
unaided efforts trained himself for a 





Oo 
Does an artist or an author (both good) have the | 
best paying salary ?—Milton, Iowa, 


both sides of the paper, or only the left side? 3 


1. The list of passengers as given in | 
Bradford’s History ‘‘Plymouth Plantation” | 


does not include one of these names. 
The names of the passengers may also be 
fonnd in ‘*The Pilgrim Shore’’, by Kd- 
mund Henry Garrett, published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. It is given 
in the World Almauac for 1908. You 
would probably also find the list in some 
histery in your nearest public library. 
2. Beginners in writing should leave a 





lawyer and public speaker. Resolved to 
to be an honest lawyer (or if he couid' nt 





For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes an” 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain 
Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 


| TE MURINE EYE REMED 





others may exercise clioice in the matter. | 


: or typewritten | 
page, but in general the left-hand margin | 


the books or the pictures of a man of real | 


flower,-and the flower of each state.—B. B., 
Idaho, 
tr. At Leavenworth, Kansas, and At- | 


cactus ; Oklahoma, the mistletoe ; Oregon, | 
anemone | 
Vermont, | 





We Save You 

$128 to $222 
Take Your Own 
| Time To Pay 


No Collect- 
ors 


tie piano to 
you at our ex~ 
mse. We pay 
thefreight. You pay 
nothing down, Try it 
} for 30 days. If we cannot 
petiety you with the piano, we 


will pay the freight for its return. 
Take add Si if satisfied. 
PIANOS 


At the World's Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artistic quality at a 
price much lower than your 
dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument, 
Big Book Free | 

Clip coupon below. It willse- 
cure for youourSpecial 
Proposition and Prices; allin 
handsomest colored illus- 
trated catalog sent free, 









dl 


REED & SONS 
PIANO BOOK 
é R 


EED & SONS 
PIANO MFG. CO, 












A 2 top =e Dept. #72, Cor. Jackson Blvd, 
JOU Gealet's prune. and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fill In Send me your Big Free Book 
Cousens 0. and Piano Offers. 
Today NGM. soeseseee S0dedbeddasecovcoscece 
, Street. .cccces evecece ccocelle FD... 
me stessencdskdé Comnteccececess State 





Capital and Resources $1,750,000 


DRY AIR CLEANING 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 
Linoleums and Finished Floors, WITHOUT RAIS- 
ING A DUST. Cleaned on the floor. 


70,000 Home Vacuum Cleaners Now in Families 
The Coming Method of Cleaning 
for every family, rich or poor, cits 
village or country. Made for the home. 
One person uses, Right weight, right 
size, Easily operated. Made for prac 
tical family use. GETS THE 
DIRT. We Challenge Every 
Other Method, Does not look like a 
broom, yet it does the work a broom 
cannot do. Like magic dust, dirt, grit 
and germs disappear. Carpets, rugs, 
etc., look newer, cleaner, brighter, and 
smell sweeter. Raises no dust to set 
tle on person, furniture, draperi: 
walls, etc, 
CUSTOMERS 
DELIGHTED 
“Cleaned two 
took out five q 
dirt.” W 
lins,Pa, “Am pleased 
with the Cleaner, it 

















rooms, 
tarts of 
, ag 





sons, or brothers to carry to Bunker I/ill, | 


| then the next, 


KF. A. WI 








certainly take Dp 
the dust.” Carrie Il 
Chandler,N.Y,. ‘lean 
keep the dust dow: 
and do not have to 
inhale dust t i 
$ for my machine,”’ Mrs 
kh. Anders, O. “Makes the house smell much sweeter, 
no dust to tly around the rooms,” David Bricker, P 

“Amasmall, weak woman, but can manage 
it myself; it is as you claimed it to be,. many 
thank Mrs. J. Parmley, Kans. “I am delighted 
with it; the Cleaner will take the place of the broom 
in time,’’ Mrs. Sarah Richardson, O, “It certainly re- 
moves fine dust which neither broom nor sweeper 
would do Mrs. J. R. Bowerman, N.Y. “Cleans car 
pets on the floor better than taking them up.”’ Frank 
Barnes, Calif. “I did not take up the carpet at house- 
cleaning time this spring.’ y : 


’ Mrs. FE. Robb, Wise 
IT WILL DO AS MUCH FOR YOU. 
Get one now. Price, 


only $8.50, sent anywhere. 
Write, anyway, for full information. 


AGENTS MONEY whole dollars 


MONEY Whole Dollars 
Go into any home; Sprinkle some 


quick, sure. 
tramp it in; take it 





$83.50 


cerms; wouldn’t take 2 \ 





Nothing to learn, 
chalk or fine dirt on the caapet ; 
out like magic. Let the lady try it; she will keepit, 
Your sale is made; money in your pocket. Go on to 
the next—demonstrate in tive minutes, and sell again; 
Sell eight out of ten. 

women, 


THE MONEY-MAKERS ome 


rite, LIL, sold 5 hours, 
“Sold 5 Saturday, my first attempt.” 

K. T. 

live 


Men or 


was out one evening, made $25.50 profit. 
Kivans, [ll., ordered 3, then 14, then seventy 
since; profit 8487.75. F. E. Poole, Mass., ordered 
1, then 6, then 12 one hundred and seventy tive 
since 3 $824.50. Mrs. F. FE, Foss, a Min- 
ota la , ordered 30—three’ hundred and twelve 
fit 1,457. F.S. Hoppes, La., ordered 
Wand sak ‘More orders coming.’’ So they go. Low 
price, only $4.50, Not sold in stores. THIS IS 
YOUR CHANCE, Be a money-maker, be a sue 
cess, Don’t let someone else beat you to it Send for 
Offer. Write quickly. 
FREE SAMPLE boot: coday: 
R. Armstrong Mfg. Co., 2345 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
2 
+ 
4 Ing sets of Envelopes, $2.50, Write for 
Samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c, 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 






since 








WHVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
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School Souvenirs 


For the Close of Your School 


Nothing you could give your pupils would be 
valued and appreciated as our Style A School Sou- 
venir for 1912, a 12 page booklet, cover design a 
reproduction of high grade water colors, produced 
from special copper plates, a process only from 
which this effect can be procured. Design is also 
nicely embossed, 

Contents are as follows: Greetings from teacher, 
‘‘Memories of School Days’’ an illustrated poem, 
‘Open Thy Heart’’ a poem by Johanna Ambrosinus, 
an illustrated quotation from Grymestone and on 
last page a pretty panel scene. 

Also name of school 
Dist. mumber, township, county, state. name of 
teacher or teachers, school year, pupils and schiool 
board, which copy you must send us >‘_inly written. 

STYLE A If you desire your photo on sotivenir, send us 
photo to copy from and same will appear on each souvenir, as large as it dare be 
made and maintain harmony in size between cover and photo. 

Wrice your name and address on back of photo and it will be returned to you. 
Our photo's do not fade, Should you not desire your photo, there will appear in- 
stead, pretty landscape. ! ; 

Booklet Souvenirs are tied with silk tassels to match coloring in design. This 
design and all composition within is of high order and will please the most exact- 
ing teachers, 

FRE with every souvenir order leaving our office this year will be included a neat, pretty and 
useful article, which should be possessed by every teacher, and we are sure you will 
oP he entered the School Souvenir business sixteen years ago and from our experience, we know that 
our style A souvenir with premium will please you. 
PRICES POSTPAID 
WITHOUT PHOTO-—12 or less 75c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO—12 or less 90c; additional ones 6c each 
Embossed tissue envelopes for above, per dozen, 5c 
We use security mailing boxes, which insures safe and perfect delivery. We solicit your order and 
in return guarantee satisfaction. If you desire samples and order blank, they are free to teachers. 


Address COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H. 
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“Let 
All Sing”’ 


School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It is just what you want. It contains the choicest and best collection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Olid Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Kye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Musicin the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


re SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your schdol cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money. 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Sengs specially selected for use in the Chicago 


Schools. The contents comprises 38 tithes among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomeSweet Home,” ‘Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 


many others, 48 peges substantially bound, Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. ; 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use. Every song in the collection 
Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
book. Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per dozen. 

YE MERRY TUNES POR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song hook, con- 
tains excellent seleetions for general use, also for special days, The words are sensible, elevating 
and fullof lite while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


MERRY MELODIES, by 8S. ©. Hanson, This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
)ks gotten out, 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


underwent a careful testin Mr 
The result is that every song is usable. 


many new bor 


HAPPY DAYS. 





By JAMES D. VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of ‘Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings, 64 pages in all, Every 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of ihe 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“Tf You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home,” etc, It pleases wherever used, Price, 15c. 


$1.50 per Dozen, 
STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow}; aa : ; aeoe 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Was a Litthe Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 5c. $1.50 per dozen. 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three,of the above books you wish to examine, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York 
Agents Wanted }25"s.nanuan: | PRINTING eit eae 
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a weekiy. Write for free outfit. We do ail kindeot Brice ‘ 
PERRY NURSERIES Rochester, N. Y. ENTERPRIGE PRINTING HOUSE, Conru, N. ¥e 







| of Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, is doing a work 


| by means of exhibition booths and a stage 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR! 


(city or village if any) | 





Mansfield Ohio. | 


| siege to Petersburg; in 1865, captured 


be’ that, to be honest without being a 
lawyer) and he kept his resolution. 
Served his State in the Legislature and 
in Congress. His debates with Stephen 
A. Douglas brought him before the peo- 
ple and gained him the nomination for 
president. Was twice elected president 
of the U. S. Emancipated the slaves. 
Restored the American Union. Made 
memorable addresses, at Gettysburg and 
second inaugural, Did what he believed 
was right regardless of consequences to 
himself, overcame enmity and opposi- 
tion, and made himself honored by his 
country as no other mau has ever been. 

What are the two largest cities in the world and 
the population of each?—A. F. O., Colorado. 

London (1911) 7,252,963; New York 
(1910) 4,766,883. 

1. What is meant by a campaign? 2. What is 
the difference between a pitched battle and a 
battle? 3. Givean account of Grant’s cainpaign 
against catenin | aud Richmond. 4. Trace 
Grant through the Civil War. 5. Name theheads 


of the Departments of the U. S. Government.— 
A Teacher and Subscriber, Pittsburgh. 


1, A connected series of military op- 





eraations forming a distinct stage in war, 
as that of any one year; more literally, 
it is the time tn which an army keeps the 
field. It is also the term applied to the 
political operations preceding an elec- 
tion, 2. ‘‘Battle’’ is tie general term 
for a combat between armies or any of 
their divisions; a ‘‘pitched battle’ is one 
in which the hostile forces have fixed 
positions, as distinguished from a_ skir- 
mish, or chancé encounter, or light con- 
test. 3. See Answers to Queries,’’ Dec. 
{g11, 4. In 1864, Grant under Halleck’s 
orders stationed at Cairo; in 1862, with 
Commodore Foote at capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, gained victory at 
Shiloh and captured Corinth; in 1863, 
captured Vicksburg; in command at 
Chattanooga; in 1864, made Lieut. Gen- 
eral and commander of all the U. S. 
armies, began .campaign against Rich- 
mond, fought battles of the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and laid 


Richmond and ended the war. 
names of the cabinet in April 
to Queries’’) 


5. (See 
‘‘Answers 








Home and School League 


The Home and School League of Phila- 
delphia organized under the presidency 


there in connection with the public 
schools which is much needed in many 
places. It is helping to bring the Home 
and School into closer reletion; aidin 
in beautifying the sciool buildings an 
equipping playgrounds in many instances, 
It has established school luncheons in 
various schools where nutritious food can 
be bought for a few pennies. 

The annual Carnival of the League will 
be held in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music on May Iith, 1912, and will show 


program the League’s work for the past 
year. This annual exhibition will be 
known this year as the Carnival of Flow- 
ers, with, of course, the flower idea pre- 
dominating, not only in the decorative 
scheme but in the drills, folk dances, 
etc., shown on the stage. Information 
regarding this organization can be pro- 
cured through its executive secretary, 
Mrs. Edith W. Pierce, 112 So. 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





He who is good at making an excuse is 
seldom good at anything else.—Aenjamin 
Franklin, 





Normal School of Dancing 
AUBURN, N. Y. July 8—27--"12. 
Aesthetic, Ball-Room, Folk, Interpretive 
Normal Training, Individual attention our aim. 
For information write now to : 
lliss Pauline Titus, 24 Grover St.. Auburn, N. Y. 


A Salary During the Summer 
to Reliable Teachers 


To introduce in each county 
WHITE RIBBON CONCENTRATED 
NON - ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING 
In tubes. Saves +, the cost. Samplesfree. Every- 
body buys and reorders. 
$2.50 per Day Salary 
and additional commission or straight commission of 
50% if preferred. 
Write at once, 80 we can assign you territory. 
J.S. Ziegler Co., 443 C Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Normal Instructor 


and 








One Yeur for $1.00 
Two Years for $1.60 








N COMPOUNDING incomplete, mixture 
| was accidentally s iled on cmnplete, of the 
and on washin, rward it was dis- 





a 
covered that the hair was gpmplotely Femoved. 
We named ti.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
sure results, Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. \NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or eagionsent feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 


. Modene is for sale in nearly all drug and de- 
partment stores, Tf yourdealer cannot supply 
you, we willsend by mailin safety mailing cases 
(securely sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle, 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT, 812, CINCINNATI, OHTO, 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
BaF We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 

























Now Ready! Moving Picture Machine 
——=for the Home, School or Lodge-— 


Write today for price list and description of this 

wonderful motion picture projecting machine, 

Edison’s newinvention. Learn all about it So 

simple a child can easily run it; so cheap every 

gay school, Sunday school or lodge will want one. 
e 


Edison Home Kinetoscope 


weighs but 20 Ibs,, uses either electric light or 
acetylene, Films non-inflammable, requiring no 
booths, 80-ft films contain as many pictures as 
1000-ft films used in theatres. Films in every ed- 
ucational subject, comedy or drama-—inexpensive, 
and can be exchanged at small cost. Write today. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & BARLE, Inc. 
Dept. 67, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Magic Lanterns, Slides, Micro- 
scopes, Telescopes, Opera and Field Glasses, Cameras, 
Magnifiers, Mathematical and Drawing Instru- 
ments, Thermometers, Barometers. 


Every Well 
Dressed Woman 


will appreciate this latest novelty 
“HYDEGRADE” petticoat of 
soft clinging material, with the 
ROPE EMBROIDERY INSER- 
TION done in white on all the 
following colors; Black, Blue, Green, 
Gray, Tan and Brown. 7 inch plaiting, 
Price $1.25 postpaid. Send for our : 
folder with description of other petti- //)//Al) 
and our unique “TIE-ON” ( 

q | 



















coats, 

BLOUSE, which requires neither but- 
tons, hooks nor pins. The wearer dons \ 
and doffs the *TI1E-ON” unaided. Do }}/ 
you say “It’s too good to be true?” Try |) Ry 
one and you will see we have solved the 4) 
problem, Requires only 30 secondsto | 
sliponand tie. You need never again 
wear an ill-fitting waist. ALSO, send 
for our Free Catalogue of USEFUL 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


GALT & McCUTCHEON 
1133 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 


A FREE GIF 


In this stylish and up-to-date comb all the exquisite 
effects of real tortoise shell have been preserved. The 
atin size 44¢ inches is just right 

and the finish perfect. Teeth 
4 nicely smoothed so as not 
to catch the hair; also made 
in amber color to suit fair 
e2—@, haired women. As to value, 
one Department store here 
Charges 75c, another $1.00 for 
a similiar article. We will 
send you this comb prepaid 
at our wholesale price, 50c; 
barely the cost of advertis- 
ing, packing and shipping to 


Handsome Barrette Free 


We are also anxious to know how many readers of 
Normal Instructor are interested: in Hair Ornaments 
so have decided to make every lady who sends us $1.00 
for two of these combs A FREE GIFT of a charming 
Barrette—either perfectly plain or to match the comb 
illustrated, This Barrette is of the same high quality 
as the comb and of equal value, The two combs and 
Free Barrette will be sent peepese by mail anywhere 
on receipt of one dollar. ne comb or one Barrette 
alone 50c. Many stores would charge you $3.00 
for this combination. Write us today as the num- 
ber to be distributed at this price is limited. Should 
the article not suit you in every way, your money will 
be cheerfully refunded on request, 

SPANISH-AMERICAN SALES 00., LYNBROOK, N. Y. 


NO MISTAKE FRUIT JAR LABELS 


Every housewife wants 
them. Plainly Printed,Gummed and Perforated. 300 
labels in a book, Price 10c, Interleaved with para- 
fine paper 15c. Postpaid. Generous Commission to 
Agents. Exceptional offers to Churches, Societies, 
Schools, etc. Rev. W. H. Brown, Lyons, N. Y. 


Have you tried the Five-Cent 
Classics of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series in your Grades? 
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BAKER’S 
! BreakfastCocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 
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For delicious nat- 













j ural flavor, deli- [@& 
06. 
cate aroma, ab- rye 


solute purity 
and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, it is 


the standard. | 
Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 

53 Highest Awards in 


stered 
Regia Europe and America 


U.S. Pat, Off. 





cosines |cencremsccrcneta| (> 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 
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S—. DO YOU WANT A GOOD 
Position as a Traveling 
Salesman or Saleswoman 


Where You Can Earn From $1,000 to 
$5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 


We will teach you to be an expert Sales- 
man or Saleswoman by mail in six to eight 
weeks and our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a good posi- 
tion where you can earn good wages 
while you learn Practical Salesman- 
ship. If you want toenter the best paid, 
most independent profession in the world, 
write today for our handsome free 
catalog, “A Knight of the Grip,”’ also 
testimonial letters from a thousand stu- 
dents we have recently placed in good 
SS positions; list of positions now open, and 
full particulars of the special offer we are 
now making new students. 

ddress our nearest office. Dept. 14° 
National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 
Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle 
New Orleans Toronto 












¢ Three beautiful 12-inch LINEN Cen- & 
terpieces, Holly, Eyelet and peby de- 8 
signs, 4 Doilies and our catalog show- a 
A) ing over 600 designs of art embroider a 
“#¢ goods and 70different EMBROID’RY @ 
TITCHES, Alldelivered for 20 cts. gm 


P.N KELLER CO., Waterloo, lowa @& 
Spend Your Vacation With Us. M2ny. e100! 


delightful and remunerative employment traveling 
forus. When ready to go north, south, east or west, 
write us, We pay railroad fare and our plan is advan- 
tageous and appeals to genulewomen, No canvassing 
or selling, 

Franco-American Hygienic Co., 


A CHANCE FOR MONEY 


DO YOU WANT IT? 

Do you want to pay off a mortgage, build a home, 
support a crippled husband, educate your son, wear 
better clothes, bay a piano or even an automobile’ 
Here is a chance to make big money—thousands of 
women are making good incomes right now selling 
the world famous Fibre Silk Hosiery and Underwear 
in theirown town neighborhood—do you want the same 
chance? Let usstart you ina business of your own 
experience is unnecessary. Our Sales Instructor 
teaches you how—new members are joining his Free 
Salesmanship Class every day. Fibre-Silk goods cost 
less, wear better and last three times as long us ordi- 
nary silk, We fill orders direct where we are not 
represented. 

The World’s Star Knitting Mills es. 
tablished in 1895, are the largest in 
the world manufacturing and selling 
knit goods direct to the consumer. 
Our thousands of customers, all 
overthe U, 8, buying Fibre-Silk 
hosiery and underwear direct. b 
mail or through our specia 
agents, are getting far better 
value at a lower cost than can be 


secured in any other way. ‘ 
Tibse- Silk gg OVC 


























RE GISTEHEY bo / per pair 
Fibre-Silk stocki and Style No. 


socks have a soft, silky, ti- 
ful lustre ; feel comfortable 
and pleasing; are attractive 
in appearante: wear 
three times as long as or- 
dinary silk; permanently extra fine gauze 
retain their silky lustre; with wide pear 
Stenug onankle and are absolutely free 1 top, smple garter space guar. 
from seams and lumps of every sort. Book- | anteed not to rip nor tear. 
let containing free sample of raw Absolutely seamless leg and 
and showing all the latest creationsin hos- | foot with G-thread neel and 
icty and underwear at money-saving prices | toe. Made in black, white, 
sent PREE, All goods sold under positive | ta, slate, helio, light blue, 
cuarantee. If not entire!y satisfactory mon- 
ey refunded at once. Send 50 cents for Style 
No. 275 deseribed herewith, 

ACENTS WANTED—In every town in the United 
States to sell “ t, pleasant and profitable 


5 is one of 
the swellest cre- 
ations for ladies’ 
wear;all the-year 
-around weight, 


cS 
business. A young woman, FIBRE-SILK agent Texas, made $3,700 
last year. Our sales instructor tells you HOW. Get our free! book. 
Write Address 

















Dental Hygiene. III. 
How the Care of the Teeth on the Part | 
of School Children Affects Their 
Own Development 
In the preceding articles the care of 
the child's teeth has been considered 
chiefly as affecting the teacher and the 
home. However, the most vitai point of 
all is the relation between clean, sound 
teeth and the child’s own development. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
if a plant or animal sustains an injury, 
or is in any way stunted during its early 
life, it is very difficult and frequently 
impossible to raise that form of life to | 
its natural degree of efficiency. That 
which affects the physical well-being ot | 
animal or plant, affects in the same way 
the physical growth of our children. How 
pathetic is the comment so often heard 
among the passing generation who did 
not realize the importance and value of 
their teeth until too late in life, ‘‘If I 
were starting life over again, [ should 
not neglect my teeth.’’ The teachers 
and the parents absolutely determine the 
habits of the coming generation; it lies 
within their power to prevent tke com- 
ing generation from having this same | 


regret during the years of its mature life. 


| up to the limit of the edition. 


| the sane 


128 E. 13th St, Chicago _ 


| tween Buffalo, 








Peace Day Bulletin 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 
American School Peace League, has com- | 
piled, at the request of United States 
Commissioner of Education P. P. Clax- 
ton, material for the observance of Peace 
Day, May 18th, which he will send out 
as a Peace Day Bulletin. This will be 
the most comprehensive mass of material 
which has appeared in such concise form, 
It will also include a Course of Study in 
Good Will which has been arranged by 
the Massachusetts Branch of the League. 
These Bulletins may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Education at Washington 
Any fur- 
ther information concerning literature, 
programs, etc., may be obtained of Mrs. | 
Andrews 405 Marlborough St., Boston. 


‘*How the ‘Fourth’ Was Celebrated in 
Igit,’’ is the title of a pamphlet of 56 
pages, published by the Department of 
Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 4oo Metropolitan Tower, | 
New York City. It gives the progress of | 
‘*Fourth,’? and shows most | 
graphically the record for three years, | 
the increase of cities and villages taking 
up this idea, and the decrease of acci- 
dents and fatalities. Full programs are 
given as carried out in many places, and 
photographs of pageants, processions and 
sports. It will furnish inspiration and 
ideas for the increasing number of places 
which wish to undertake the plan. Sev- | 
eral other publications are issued by this 
Foundation, intended to promote this 
character of celebration. No. 97—‘‘A | 
Safe and Patriotic Fourth of July,’’ 5c; | 
No. g8—‘‘A Sane Fourth of July,’’ no 
charge, are among these. 





In looking foward to a summer outing, 
the charms of a trip upon the Great 
Lakes—those great Inland Seas—should 
attract many. The Detroit and Cleveland ! 
Navigation Co. give daily service be- 
Detroit and Cleveland, 
with other schedules to Mackinac Island 
and other points. Attention is called to 
the fact that railroad tickets are available 
for transportation .upon the boats of this 
company between Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit, affording opportunity to break 
in most pleasantly upon the monotony 
of a railroad journey. This route will 
be used by many teachers this summer 
on their way to or from the N, KE. A. at 
Chicago. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Evangeline 

Courtship of Miles Standish 
Vision of Sir Launfal 

Enoch Arden 

King of the Golden River 

and a hundred other of the classics 

needed in schools are to be had in the 

Five Cent Books 

of The Instructor Literature Series. 
See the full list on another page 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Daneville, N. Y¥. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Know Michigan 
Fruit Belt Farms 


I Want YOU to Know that Only 
40 Acres of Cheap Land Here 
Health and 
an Independent Life for YOU! 


Pll Send You My Free Book 


Splendidly Illustrated in Colors 


Mean Prosperity, 


Products Grown on My 
Cadillac Tract 





if CHEAP! 


I tell youthis—if you do not take the 
slight trocble to investigate these farms, to 
write for my book, to let me show you what 
you can do op cheap but good land in the 
Fruit Belt of Michigan you do yourselfa 
great injustice, You may not be ready to 
make a change today but you are thinking 
about itand TODAY you MUST look to the 
future. The Fruit Belt of Michigan is small, 
the remaining cheap but good lands scarce 
and going fast. Another season may close 
up my Cadillac tract, prices are advancing, 
the opportunity for you there today will not 
appearagain, Today is the day te let me 
show you, All I ask is a chance to convince 
you of YOUR OPPORTUNITY, I have 
helped others to succeed and can help you if 
you only let me. [have never exaggerated 
conditions and no exaggerated statements 
are needed to sell my Cadillac farms, Will 


» 


you write today ? 


Life Is Agreeable on My Cadillac Farms 


Situated in Western Michigan, near 
enough to Lake Michigan to enjoy the 
breezes in summer that make its eastern 
shore resorts so delightful, far enough away 
to avoid the excessive humidity, more mod- 
erate in winter than the climate of Chicago 
aud St. Louis many miles farther south, con- 
ditions appeal to the man who wishes te 
avoid the extreme heat of southern latitudes 
and the extreme cold ofthe north. Cadillac 
climate approaches the ideal, Inland lakes 
furnish recreation, fish and game and add 
to the beautyofthe country. Water, clear, 
soft and perfectly pure, Can be had on every 
Cadillac farm, There is‘ NO farming par- 
adise but on my Cadillac tracts YOU CAN 
MAKE GOOD and enjoy all the pleasures of 
farming life under the best conditions, 


myself, do not often give 


(Signed) JOHN M. STAHL, 
Now what will you do? 


Mail this conpon right away. 









I know that every man anxious to better 


ought to get my messageon Michigan Fruit 
Belt Farms, Here is a delightful 

rich soil, The many diversified crops raised, 
the suitability of the farms to dairying, 
poultry and stock raising make farming op- 
erations possible the year round, 
your income never stops—you can work 


pendence on a farm of his own, 
priced lands, Why rent, why slave on a sal 
ary? Be master of the situation! 


of rich 


your profits will pay for your home. 


Diversified Crops Mean Security and Good Money 


Don’t depend on one crop anywhere—a failure means disaster! My Cadillac tract of farm lands in 
the great Fruit Belt of Middle Michigan produce bumper crops of 
Prize Potatoes and all Root Vegetables, Peaches and Pears, Apples and Cherries Noted for Size 
and Delicious Flavor the World Over, Fine Forage Crops for Dairying and Stock. 

Can you beat that for safety and the chance to raise what you like? Consider now that your market 
and the best transportation to the great cities of the country lie within a short walk from your door 
progressive city of Cadillac just beside my Cadillac tract gives these ad vantages—and here you will see is 
your farm Opportunity, the chance of your life to get a good farm in good country, a farm that will pay for 
itself quick, satisfy you, make you money, and NOW, TODAY, not tomorrow perhaps, YOU CAN GET 


heat, Rye, Corn, Peas, Beans, 


ONLY $15 AN ACRE BUYS A CHOICE FARM 


No Waste—Guaranteed Fully Productive Land—$1 an Acre Down, 
So Little Anyone Can Buy—Balance on Terms to Suit You! 





A Glimpse of Lake Cadillac 








THE THRIVING CITY OF CADILLAC 


Located as near as one-half mile from the Cadillac Tract 
is the enterprising city of Cadillac, It has about 10,000 
inhabitants, is a splendidly equipped town and the most 
important shipping point on the G, R. & 1. Ry. north of 
Grazd Rapids, It hes grade and high schools, a manual 
training school, churches of a number of faiths and fine 
sublic buildings. It has a beautiful park fronting on 
Take Cadillac. Roads in the vicinity are the best. It 
has the largest table factory in the worid, the second 
largest flooring plant in the U. 8., a great turpeatine 
slant, a blast furnace and thirty other manufacturing in 
Fustries offerin work the year round. Cadillac is a model 
small metropolis and is known as ‘The City of Quality.’ 
a 








MR. SAMUKL 8. THORPE, 


Michigan appeals to me, 
“The Cadillac Tract.” 





I have thoroughly informed myself as to the character and business methods of Mr. Thorpe. 
That I consider the lands a good investment is shown by the fact that I have invested in them 

i Setters of recommendation, but think that the business methods 
of Mr. Thorpe and the quality of the lands he offers. warrant my writing the above. 


Sec’y of Farmers’ National Congress, Chicago, Il. 


Pass by this splendid opportunity to get ahead or mail this coupon and 
learn all ypu ought to know aboutit? ‘There is no obligation if you write me. | will not bother you, 
U'll simply send you free a beautiful book, tell you the whole and absolute truth about a great chance. 
I will not urge you too much to act for your own good, 
Remember the opportunity is limited. 


I'l! depend on YOUR GOOD JUDGMENT, 


S. S. THORPE, owner of Cadillac Tract, 1627 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Clip This Coupon For My Free Book “CADILLAC FARMS” 


Dept. 8, 1627 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
The idea of getting a fine farm at a low price and on my own terms In the Fruit Belt of 
Sen@ me free and without obligation your book, illustrated in colors 


PR cicccsecnhan qeeeece PPYTTTTTTITITITTITTTi TTT Titi PPATTITTTT ITT CTT Tire ttt 
pv WM TTTTeT Teer err TTT PPETUTITTTTTTtiiith Seedebsdeceaccescceccensccqnedeqesasns POYTTTTTTTTTTTT TTT ities 
iiss cia ak (0+'4heo dbbcanaedeaae gncegeChcacasoaageatoeece State....... PPPTTITITITITTITTI TTT Trt 








himself—every farmer, mechanic, business 
man or man trying to get ahead on a salary 


climate, 


Here 


whenever you want to—the man with big cap- 
ital or little capital or no capital at all can 
make money on this land, build up a farm 
home in pleasant surroundings, with good 
neighbors audevery advantage of life neara 
largethriving town, and secure absolute inde- 


Why farm on worn out lands oron high 


Here the 
price of a good acre in the better known sec- 
tions of the country will buy ten acres or more 
Fruit Belt sollon which you can farm 
in absolute safety, get greater returus from 
your cropsand in one or two years at most 


the 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 


Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Kagle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Horse, Roosevelt on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Catin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 
Boy and Soldier with Gun, Unele Sam, Colonial 
Relics consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc, 


. 
Program Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy double letters six 
Inches high, size 17x40 inches. Nice for fall. 
Design of bunnies and roses, with doutie 
fortwo color work. Size 17x40 inches, 


Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large 
double letters, decorated with daisies, Very hand 
some Size 22x54 inche 
Large ow! with scroll decorated with violets 
having double Jetters, vex 34d inches, 


letters 


and 


Eskimo Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


Eskimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Tome, Es 


kimo at liome, Tlome of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 
Kskime in Canoe, Mother with two Children, 


Polar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 
Friday, Crosoe in ttut, Crusoe and the Iengiishmen, 
Crusce and Wis Father, 


, 
° . 
Portraits, Animals, Etc. 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen 
dars and they ofay be used in many other waves, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft, Longtellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Vield, lodian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep Rabbits Fox, Doge, Lion, Cat, 
Mephant, Whale, Keindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Fagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Suntlower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Duteh Baby, Overall Boy, Duteh Boy, 
Dutch Girl, Brownie Windmill, Various Tusects, 
Apple Blossoms, Duteh Children, Jack O' Lanterns, 


Kaster Lilies, Flag and EFauvle Spread Eagle, As 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Pumipkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Keys, Duteh Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 


dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
©’ Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with 


Cos 


Hiawatha Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 

Experiences at Night, With 
With lago, His Deer Hunt, The Ran 

Hiawatha. His Canoe 

Watha, 22x34d inches, lor 10 cents, 


Alphabet Stencils 


faney 
practh 


and Wigwam, 


Raby 
hriends 
Larve 
“chal Hie 


Ilis 


These stencils are used 
pare mottoes and = other 
wording. They are very 
cal and economical, 
Set 2'.in, hich like tA 
Setizin. high like’ A 





FOP. see 





Settiin high like’ B oe “" 
[ Set Sin. biegh - ornamental letters 
- decorated with daisies for 2oe, 


. Set4din. high, handsome double 
t-, H{’ ) letters, capitals and small let. | 
{| y, ters lor , oe8 Me 
: IK Set Medium Slant for black- 
1} Sf }) hoard, capitals, stall letters 
J and figures le 


Set Spencerian tor blackboard, 


¢ . 
capitals, smallletters and tigares for .loe 
Set Vertical tor blackboard, capitals sroall let 
LOTS AN MMUTOCH TOL... ccrccccsccssccsscesssvesccese Oe 
. . 
Physiology Stencils 
Skeleton 6 feet long, Very fime....... cceeeeee 15 eta, 
Circulation of the Blood ndnsevecesssccde Gem 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs.......6. 10 cts 
Heart Showing all the Parts........00 eeeeeds locts 





Stomach and Intestines 
Rar Showing all the Parts 
Kye Showing all the Parts 


Busy WorRK 
STENCILS 


Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No.1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts, 


Set No. 2 
Size 5x8inches, 50 for 35 cts, 





. ° 
Special Busywork Stencils 
These are not included in the above Busy Work Sets 
10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for.......10 cents 









10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for...... .10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for..........0+ 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for,...10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for.........606. 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for.......... 10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for..........005 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, asgorted for,.........++5+ 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted for,J0 cents 
16 Stencils of Toys, assorted fOr. .........006. 10 cents 
10 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, for....10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted, for.......... ...10 cents 
10 Thankagiving Stencils, assorted for.. 10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, assorted for....... .10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.25 


Orders for an 
the above fi 














CALENDAR STENCILS 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barret of Apples. 
Cat-tailsand Black Birds, 
Large Pumpkin and Vine, 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail, 
Holiy and Berries, 

Brownies with Bells, 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Litule Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar, 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Borders, Each-5 cents 





Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies 
Kating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries,’ Pansies, Cat-tails, 
Morning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Pup- 
pies, Frogs, Goslipgs, Storik Border, Asters, Carna- 
tions, Vevetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet 
Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunt- 
ine, Violets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, As- 
sorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag 
Bunting, 


Phonic Stencils 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suita- 
ble drawnigs for phonic purposes, and for reading 
and language work generally with beginners, The 
phonic sounds are to be supplied by the teacher, 
‘They are omitted from the set so as to furnish more 
drawings 40 drawings in all. * 4 

The drawings vary insize according to subject 
boat allare large enough for the blaekboard’ and 
may be stamped inthe usual way. “They thay be 
Stamped on paperor cardboard also, by using col- 
ored chalk dust on the eraser instead of white 
chalk, Teachers can combinetwo or more of the 
drawings with good resuits and they will soon learn 
to add other drawings of theirown, The thoughtful 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


. 


Kditor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con | 


sented to auswer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 


amount is too small really to pay for the trouble | 
but Prof, Mills delights in helping perplexed | 











leacher can use these drawings in connection with | 
any primerandat the same time they may be used | 
to stamp blackboard borders, posters forthe small | 


children to trace and color, and for lauguage and 
busy Work generally, 
Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents, 


Large Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. 


Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Land- 
Ing, Log Cabin, Mavtlower, Large Turkey, Fire- 
place, Santa Driving light Deer, Santa Going Down 
Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 
A Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Christ 
Child, Spread Washington on Horse, 
Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys with Flags, 
Patriotic Calendar, Unele Sam, Large Flag, Colo- 
nial Relies, Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelton Horse, Grant on Horse, 
Madonua and Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with 
Crook, Holy Family, 


Each 10 Cents 






=“: 





Mother Goose Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


Clock and Mouse: Jack and Jil; Little Bo-Peep; | 


Peter, Peter, Puropkin Mater; My Son John, 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Ete., Mother Goose at Picnic, 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


Welcome Stencils 


Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Fancy double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and butterflies, The decoration 
is arranged 80 as to be used to prepare a pretty 
blackboard border also, Size 22x84 inches, 


. 
Large Map Stencils 

Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 

United States, North America, South 

Furope, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New 

States, Middle Atlantic States, Wast Southern 

States, West Southern States, Mast Central States, 


West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History, 
. . 
Special Map Stencils 
Name Any State for Blackboard, each....... 20 cts. 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts 









Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, eac 


Large World for Blackboard, each c 





| 


America, | 
Engviand | 


| 
| 


ts. 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts, Also 4x6 feet.40 cts | 


Small Map Stencils 


Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes if you wish. They are 8}, x11 inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 


Supplies 


STAMPING POWDER,— Blue Stamping Powder 
in ‘4 pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete, 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents, 

COLORED CHALK.-—Very best Colored Crayons 
for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. Assorted 
colors, 1 doz, for 15c; 2 doz. 25c; 6 doz. 70c,, prepaid. 


| $207. 
.'. $523.425—$207—$316.425, amount | 





iy F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. : 


teachers in this, his favorite subject. 
Teachers desiring further help will find it in 


Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and | 


its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Okio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A music dealer bought a piano at | 


discounts of 20%, 12%%, and 10%. He 


sold the piano ata profit of $94.50, which | 


was 33% % gain on the net cost price. | 


Find the list price of the piano. 
Solution— 
Let 100% =list price. 
100 ¥,—20% =80%, amount left aiter 
first discount. 
12%% of 80%=104;, second discount. 
80% —10%=70%, ‘amount left 
second discount. 
10% of 70% =7%, third discount. 
70% -—-7 %=63.%, net cost. 
334% % of 63% =-21%, profit on net cost. 
*.* 21% $94.50. $4-50. 
100 ¥, $450, the list price. 


/ 
Ya 
iY 


2.-The duty on woolen blankets is 22c 
per pound and 30% ad valorem. Find the 
total cost of 2000 Ibs. of woolen blankets 
invoiced,in Liverpool at. 2s. (23.4c) per 
pound, 

Solution— . 

2000 23.4c= $468, invoice price. 

2000 X 22¢ ~ $440, specific duty, 

30% of $468- $140.40, ad valorem duty. 

*. $4684 £440 }-$140.40=-$1048.40, total 
cost, as required, 

3. A field in the shape of an equilateral 
triangle contains 10 acres. Find the 
length of one side, 

Solution— 

10 acres-=1600 square rods. 

The area of an equilateral triangle is 
equal to the square of the half side times 
the 35 

(Half-side) *<./3" 

1.732 (% side)?-=1600. 

..(% side) *= : ae -923.79. 
% side=y/o23.75=30.39 rds. Whence, 

2X 30. 3960.78 rods. 


1600. Whence, 


one side 

4. A note of $500, dated Jan. 15, 1865, 
and due in 2 years, with interest at 10%, 
payable annually, is indorsed as follows: 


May 21, 1806, $100; March g, 1867, 
$200. What was the amount due July 15, 
1867? 

Solution— 


From Jan. 15, 1865 to May 21, 1866= 
I yr. 4 mo, 6 days. 

From Jan, 15, 1865 to Jan, 15, 1866, 
is I year, 

The interest on $500 for I year at 
10% =$50, interest due and unpafd Jan. 


| 15, 1866, 


Interest on $500 from Jan. 15, 1866, to 
Jan. 15, 1867-- $50. 

Interest on $50 from Jan. 15, 1866, to 
Jan. 15, 1867 = $5. 

Amount of $100 from May 21, 
Jan, 15, 1867, at 10% = $106, 50. 

$550 . $55=f605, amount due Jan. 15, 
1867. 

$205-—-$106.g0=r$498. 50, new principal. 

Amount of $498.50 from jan, 15, 1867, 
to July 15, 1867, at 10‘ =$523.425. 

Amount of payment ot $200, from 
March g, 1867, to July 15, 1867, at 10% 


1866, to 


due July 15, 1867, as required. 


CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 





after | 





School, Class, College, Frat, Serority—Pins, Medals. Emblems for all Societies. 
Diamonds. 


Dealers in Precious Stones and 


Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


705B, 
What our customers say: 
Preston, Minn., March 22, 1912. 
Chas, A. Winship & Co, 
. 705B, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Tu, 
Dear Sirs: — 1 received the Pins yesterday and will 
say that we like them very much, JT thank you for your 


* % Yours truly 
pai [Signed] Alice Williams. 


MORAL—For satisfactory results, place your orders 
for School, Class, College, Frat, Sororities — Pins, 
Charms, Medals, with Chas, A. Winship & Co., 
705 B, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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New Typewriter °18 


You have far too much writing to do 
to stick to the old pen-and-ink-way. 
Save half the time and half the work 
by using a 


Bennett Portable Typewriter 


Bennett 





Has every modern improvement: Visible 
Writing, Easy Touch, Standard Keyboard, Re- 
versible Ribbon, ete. Makes carbon copy. 
Over 24,000 in use. Costs but $18, becatise so 
simple. Has only 250 parts. Other machines 
have 1700 to 3700. - Weighs but 76 oz. and does 
not require special desk. 


Easy Vacation Money 


made selling Bennett Typewriters, All busi- 
ness and professional men and others with 
much writing to do need the Bennett, Special 
proposition to teachers. Write for it. 


C.D.R. Bennett Typewriter Co, 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

















Gori 


Under Bond to Please or No Sale 





Year’s Trial 
















Plana” 
one-th 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone, 


mauship guaranteed for 2 years. 
You Choose Your Own Terma 
Cash or Credit from One to 
Four Years — As You Like. 
Cornish Book, which explains 
tully our very Hberal terins of 
scliing plans and shows the 
latest styles Of pianoy and or- 
gaps. 


beautifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 


Cornish Zo., p.Washinston, New Jersey 


Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 


instrument and.you will know whether it will please 


you and is all the 
seller claimed. 
Cornish pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freight 
paid if desired) to 
demonstrate 
uality without 
obligating prospec- 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 
on a binding basis 
that, if not exactly 
as represented or 
in any way unsatis- 
factory, the instru- 
ment will be taken 
back at any time 
within a year, re- 
funding all pur- 


chase money, and assuming all freight charges, 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the Cornish “Year's Approval 
you buy intelligently, save 
rd or more of regular retail 





Perfection of material and work 






Send today for the handsome 


You should have bhis 





SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A 5x8 foot fast color Bunting Flag, all sewed, forty- 


eight stars. 
ailt Lace Pins, 


Will send 35 Silk Flags, 2x3 inches on 
Sellat 0c each, return the $3.50 and 


we send the Hag postpaic 


362 Pike Street, 


1. 
THE COLIN SUPPLY CO. 
Covington, Ky. 





GRAY HAI 


Overcome Without Dye and 
Giving the scalp new 
huwa restores 


faded or gray hair to its natural color, increases its 


growth, makes it soft and glossy. 


$1 a bottle sent pre- 


paid in plain wrapper. SALES AGENTS WANTED. 
Booklet and special offer free, 


THE VEDAHUWA COMPANY, 
8 West 34th St., New York City 








LADIES! 


Why not change your oc- 
cupation for one of better 
pay and less worry. 

You can learn hairdress- 
ing with the new Her- 
mann Permanent wave- 
manicuring — facial, mas- 
sage—chiropody or ~elec- 
trolysis in few weeks by 
our original method, 

p You are sure ofa posi- 
tion at top wages, also 
a splendid field to start your own business. 

Wearrange Christian homes for distant stu- 
dents while here. Our illustrated booklet mailed 
free, Write today. Dept. 4. 


MOLER COLLEGE 
738S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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BLLOME bY NURSE 


we "Can, Train, 1 You! 


AT HOME 


nd Spare T ime 


‘ Gradiate Nu Nurses Raceiva 

$15) To $25 
Week? 

oh show how we Scan thoroughly train you at home 






fo be’a professional nuzge and ‘to absolutely prove that 
jour system ‘of over 50 partslistwonderfully_ practical—we 
‘will, send you the first/~ . 


INSTRUCTION PAPER FREE 


(30 pages) Giving information | very. ‘valuable to ANYONE regarding 
“the care er the sick! 


HIGHEST RECOMMENDATION OF PROMINENT PHYSICIANS’ 
‘We Asaiat -You"to 
EARN WHILE EEARNING 


Wiite Now for” x Free, Inetriction} 
Papers and Descriptive ive Catalogue, 


Nasional, aches Ifof? Nursing 


NEW YORK _ 
























Shirr = Ruffle Bust Form 


New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 


If you are not satisfied with your 
figure: not fully developed as 
nature intended, wear the 


» Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 
Makes a Woman 
Charming and Attractive. 


Produce: s that perfect natural 
form every woman 


















covets. Fills hollows 
in front and under 
the arms. Gives full 


shapely bust. 

Not detected by sight 
or touch. Light, sani- 
ary, refined. Closes 
high in back ae 
corset cover. Ruffles 
f- #4 Launder Flat. Thous- 
fej ands of delighted wo 
men praise it. Look 
for the label—refuse 
cheap imitations. At 
your dealers, or prepaid for #1. 


‘ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


close up against the vertical wall of a 
building; when pulled out 16 feet at the 
bottom, it slides down 4 feet at,the top, 
Find the length of the ladder. 


























‘eg a 
£ t. 
B 
am 
Q “a 
Solution— 
Let AB be the vertical wall of the 


building, and A the point to which the 
ladder reaches when it Stands close up 











Shirr-Ruffle Co. 243 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 

















From Mills Direct 
TO WEARER 








LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY 


AT HALF cy 


We retail at wholesale prices, 
c 


saving you at least ONE-HALF 
of regular store prices. pair 
Choicest colors and sesithhhin, extra length, 
re-inforced toes and heels, full fashioned 
and fit like a glove. 
Other values at 39c, 50c, 75c, and $1, 
for which zs would ordinarily pay 
75c to $2.50 at retail. 

















Every pair perfect and guaranteed Ist qual- 
ity pure Silk. Send 2c the pair for postage. 





Hudsonian Silk Hosiery Mills 
12th Floor, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 














$100.22 Reward 
(. ys For any case of of- 





fensive odor or 
excessive perspi- 
ration of the feet, 
arms or body that 
“TWO TO SIX”’ 
will not cure. Ab- 
solutely harmless. 
Price 50c per bot- 
tle. Send post- 
office or express 
money order. 


W. S. SERVIS 314 SUPERIOR AYE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE 


By Most Advanced 
Home Study Course 
Best field for women. Thou- 
sands who have taken our 
course are earning from $15 
to $25a week. Ourconnection 
with many hospitals, in this 
and other cities, enables us to 






















perience and diplomas of high- 
est »recognized by best 
ae everywhere; ae 





of its kind, tenth year. 
terms. Illustrated 
mailed F, 


give all necessary hospital ex- | 





against the building. Let EC be the 


| position of the ladder when drawn out 16 


feet at the bottom. AB—KC, and it fol- 
lows, therefore, that the square ABnR is 
equivalent to a square upon the hypo- 


| thenuse of the right triangle EBC. If 
| from the square BR the square OB be 
| taken, the two equal rectangles, 
| LM, and the small square RO will re- 


TE and 


main; and the combined area of these 
two equal rectangles and the small square 
must be equivalent to the area of the 
square BD. For, if from the square of 


| the hypothenuse the square of the alti- 
| tude be subtracted, ihe remainder will be 


equivalent to ihe square oi the base. But 
since BC=16 feet, the area of the square 
BD=162=256 sq. ft. Now, since AE is 


| 4 feet, the area of tle small square RO 
42 


16 square feet. 256 -16--240 square 
feet, combined area of the two equal rec- 
tangles, TE and LM. 

.*. 4% of 24¢ 


of one of these rectangles, as LM. Then 


since LO- 4 feet, it follows that 120+4 
30 feet--OM or EB. .*. AB=30+4=34 
feet, and since AB=KC, the length of 


| the ladder is 34 feet. 


A rectangular field is 80 rods long 
60 rods wide. Find the dimensions 
similar field whose area is 13% 


and 
of a 
acres, 

Solution— 

13% acres=2160 square rods, area 
field whose dimensions are to be 
termined, 

60x 80=4800, area of field whose di- 
mensions are given. 

Since the corresponding linear dimen- 
sions of similar surfaces are to each other 
as the square roots of their areas, the 


of 


de- 


areas of these fields are to each other as | 


/9 to 20. 
Then, 60: width :: 0 : /9. 


60X/% _ 180/20 
M20 


Width= 920 


40.24 rods, 

Likewise, 80: length:: 
= Kath ste. 12 /20= 
v 20 


2 20 
20 : V9. 


.*. length- 


| 53.66 rods. 


7. Sold two: cows for $210. On the 
first I gained 25%, and on the second I | 
lost 25%; what did T gain if the second 
cost % as much a the first? 


Solution— 
Let 300% =the cost of the first cow, and | 
200 %=the cost of the second cow. 
25% of 300%=75%, gain on first. Then, 
| 300% +75 %=375%, selling price of the | 
first cow. | 
25% of 200%=50%, loss on second. | 
| Then, 
200 %~—50% =150%, selling price of the | 
second cow. 
375 %+150%=525%, selling price of | 
both, 
.°. 525%=$2lo. 1%$.40. 
300 % =$120, cost of first cow, and 
200 %=$80, cost of second cow, 
$120+- $80=§200, total cost. | 
$210—f200—$10, amount of gain, as | 
required. 


| by the pupil. 


es other schools c 
pe sag Oldest established oe | 
Easy  p 





Book Marks for Gifts 


What Closing Day Gift could be more 
appropriate for certain classes or pupils 
than Books Marks. Tliere is a suggestive- 
ness in these which will be appreciated 
We call attention to the 
advertisement of Brown & Brown, on 
age 40 who supply beautiful Ribbon 
Book Marks especially for such purpose. 
As they furnish them, they are quite 


5. A ladder of a certain length stands 


120 square feet, the area | 


he 











inexpensive, 






Drives Warm Air Into Every 
Corner of the School Room 


As soon as you build a fire in the Kalamazoo Vulcan Room Heater you start a 
current of warm air that rushes to every corner of the school room. The 
chilled air near the floor and windows is drawn 
toward the heater, warmed and then circulated 
about the room. 

The Kalamazoo Vulcan radiates very little heat directly 
from its sides. Chiidren sitting near are not uncomfort- 
ably hot—while the flow of warm air makes the most dis- 
tant corner of the school room cozy and pleasant. 


Kalamazoo Vulcan Room Heater 


The Kalamazoo Vulcan Room Heater is built in sections 
that allow it to set upeasily. No expert help needed. It 
has a roomy ash pit which is easily cleaned, The fire pot 
and grate are heavy and durable, The radiators are con- 
structed to get the greatest amount of heat from the fuel— 
making the Kalamazoo Vulcan exceedingly economical. 

Speak to your Board of Education or Trustees about the 
Kalamazoo Vulcan, Write us for the Catalogue No, 329, 
which illustrates and describes this heater as well as 
Kalamazoo Furnaces, Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges for 
the kitchen, and Kalamazoo Heating Stoves, Over 400 
styles and sizes shown, Learn how you and your scholars 
may have a well-heated room on the coldest day. Write 
atonce. Address 


Kalamazoo Stove Co, Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





























$) Live Agents---1 Want To Pay You 
$3000 To Work For Me This Year 






WET LL Outfit ? 







"VE got the greatest money making proposition 
I in the country to offer wide-awake men. 
It is easy to pick up $10 to $20 a day rep- 
resenting me, and your business keeps getting better 
the longer you are with me. 

By offering this “Lucky ’Leven”’ outfit (value 
$3.20) to your customers for only $1.00, don’t you 
think you can make a hit in your town? It will 
pay you big, too. 


Here Is the Explanation: 


Iam a big manufacturer in Chicago and sell only 
through my representatives. I make the 
Finest Toilet Articles and Soaps in the country. My scheme of introducing them is a tremendous money maker. 


Big Money--Easy Work We Back You with our capital and e xperience and supply everything you need 


with full instructions so that you can start right out at once to make money, 
The goods sell themselves, You would understand this better if you saw my Soap and Tollet Article Combinations. 
1 manufacture my own goods, and sell direct through my own representatives only—that’s why you can offer better goods 
than others and undersell them 25 to 504 and still make for yourself 150 to 3004 profit. 
My claim that you can make $3000 per year is quite conservative—for you can actually make more than that if you want 
to hustle and put energy and ginger into ‘ceyh work, 




























. 0. Earnest for five consecutive days averaged $3. 00 an hour profit, 
at ers re oin Ths following week one day he made 5 ho E. F. Newcome 
averages 30 orders a day, a profit of over $15.00 ita: J. C. Messick 





reports 45 to 55 sales a day, averaging easily $20.00 daily pro fit. The “y are going at aclip away beyond the $3,000 a year mark 
set for fod It is partly up to the man—UP TO YOU—our nobby goods and “*the plan’ do the rest. 

s I want a live agent at once in every community, and in order to establish an agent in your 

pecia er territory Iam making a Special Offer whereby you can get this entire outfit, with a handsome 

plush lined leatherette case, without any cost to yourself, if you reply at once. Get my liter- 

ature and valuable information now. This is no ordinary proposition—I TALK big money for youand IMEAN IT, You can’t 

afford NOT to write, no matter how much of a doubter you may be. Just a postal or a letter saying ‘‘send me your plans,” 

will bring you the whole proposition FREE, Send today, address: 


E.M. DAVIS, Pres., E.M.Davis Soap Co., 449 Davis Bldg., 144 2 Carroll Ave., Chicago; Ill, 












A Glass Picture 


For presentation to a school by its graduating class must meet tliree 
requirements: 
7. it must be artistic and appropriate, 
2. it must be harmoniously framed. 
3. It must be neither too cheap nor too expensive. 
Hundreds of Graduating Classes will buy pictures in May and 
Our Special Illustrated List of 


CLASS PRESENTATION PICTURES 
will aid both class and teacher in making a proper selection. Send for it today 


THE CHICAGO ART EDUCATION CO., 
920-218 South Wabash Aye., 


June. 


Chicago, til. 
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Tooth Brush 














TOO TRUE? 


Once a Teacher Always a Teacher,’’ 

Why not get more money for less work, A Profession easy to learn, at 
little cost. Good everywhere. Better than Medicine, Dentistry or Osteop- 
athy. The wave of popular favor for Chiropractic Spondylotherapy is 
justified by results. Day and Evening course. Graduates earn from 2,500 
to 15,000 dollars a year. Half course may be pursued at home, Finish here. 
C ‘atalog and information Free. 


International College of Chiropractic Spondy lotherapy 
“The College of Quality,” 714 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 






























The Dickson School of Memory. Makes You | “Forget Proof” f 

nasnen pony Ape ie one heb Tparbe Lniow age course z pabtien wm sens. 

iJ iclates ticoumans Be will make you Jeol, Hoy Ta ‘Speak . Pe A facts, 
"How to Get a FREE copy of ‘aluable Book, “How To Speak In ic” 

1 of valuad poe gs meen Wri Ask to aecure free copy. 

DICKSON, i ined Geseer deboet hs Building, Chicago, 
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LittLe Puays 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


younger pupils; 
and proved before publication in this form, 


written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays, 
Each play in a separate book. 


Every play tried 


Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO. 1 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents, 
The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By S. Emily 


Potter, Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music, 
Any number of children. 


Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water potsand rakes. Mvch singjng, all to 
familiar airs, ending with a fine drill afd march. 
Thirty girlsand boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz, <A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers, Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help inits care, and 
six little girls and seven little boys appear at the 
party of the flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- | 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy as turkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs, As many children may take part as desired. 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, A bright little Christmas play in three 
acts. Several songs to familiar airs. About nine- 
teen characters 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards, 
Very simple in dialogue and costume.  Kach 
child has little to learn and play may be Jengthen- 
ed or shortened as desired, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, | 
Hurpers, Goblins, ete, Fighteen characters or | 
more, Boys and girlsabont equally divided, 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of | 
color, 14 girls and 12 boys may be used, 

Little Mothers, By Grace B. Faxon, A very | 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six separate 
pie ces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc. 
Ing « dolls in each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice F. Allen and T. 
B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with origi- 
nalmusic, 14 main characters, and as many oth- 
ers as desired, 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 








SERIES NO, 3. 


Adapted for stage use from 
Alice Cook Fuller, 15 


A Christmas Carol 
Dicken’s famous story, by 
characters, 

As interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N. 
Bug A very bright and ingenious Christmas play 
Up coed ate, 23 characters (orless), The Truly Be- 
lievers. By S, Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 
for little ones, 2to8 characters, 





| girls and three boys. 


| LincoIn Exercise. By 


SERIES NO, 2 
l0c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 

Christmas Jo aa and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
Rountree Smit Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill. 25 children orless. What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6children. 

The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B, Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees, Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author, 12 pupils, 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes, Eight girls and seven boys; more for 
chorus, May Day Drill, By Ida May Cook, 
Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 
and the months, 


The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By | 


Alice W. Dickson. Four girls and seven boys, 
June Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 
song. For girls, 

By 


The -Turkey’s School. Laura Rountree 


Smith, A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill, 43 characters, Less may be used. A Mer- 
ry Thanksgiving. By Nelle G. Mustain. Six 


characters, and children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill, Eight girls, three or four boys; two 
children as Fairies, 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks, ristmas play m two acts. Nine girls 
representing flowers Fourteen boys representing 
Santa Claus, Jack Froet, Nimble Jack, ete: 

Mother’s Visiting. By Lula.G. Parker. Two 
Rhecus, By Mrs. Marion 
acts. Rheeus, fairy, bumble- 
bee and six boys, Time, about twenty minntes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elves gives 
to each child a magic charm, 5 girlsand 1 boy. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Roun- 
| tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
| readers, music books, 
found in the schoolroom. 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. 
Wadhams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose, 


1, Noyes, ‘Three 


Songs to familiar tunes, 

By Annie M, 
the Postman, 
Also eight 


| boys or girls as Brownies, 


10c each; the twelve in one book 35c. 


ty Willis N. 
dialogue, 14 
Lettie Sterling. 


Bughee. <A 
characters, 
Drill and 


Modern [linutemen. 
Washington Birthday 


march, 14 characters, 

The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bughee. A 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise, 17 or more 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
tized by Annette Howard, 14 Characters or more, 


A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. Robin Hood’s Party. By LL. Rountree Smith, 
For Primary grades, 16 children or allin the room, Tnatroducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo- 
The Golden Key. By Willis N. Bughee, Scene in Peep, Songs and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 
Story Book Land, with the Pied) Piper and some | OF more. 
familiar Mother Qoose characters, 12 children and as February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter. <A 


many more as desired, 


unique and pleasing play 
characters, 


for primary children, 15 


Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 





b P. By Willis N. Bugbee, 
Vv As oe a Flower Girls ooratt A short exercise for any number of children up to 
Bove and Sunbonnet Girls. As many characters as twelve, 
desired. The Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant, Vacation Time. By Laura R. Smith. Dialogue 
For primary children, Rainbow children, songs, | and recitations, for 10 or more, 
TRARGSIER, 25 CUNGTER, OF FBOTS, Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 

Choosing a Valentine. By M.C. Skeel. Bright | Richards. A complete exercise, with rec itations, 
and amusing dialogue, Six characters, songs, ete,, for several pupils or entire school, 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected | pecially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
and arranged by Catherine T, Bryce and BF. EE, Spauld- | Virginia Baker, Susie M, Best, Maude M. Grant, Ber- 
ing of the Newton (Mass.) Schools, anvaors of the | tha FE, Bush, Mary Bailey and othe rs, Most of the se- 
Aldine Series of Readers, A choice collection, very lections are of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, 





caretully &raded, The Memory Gems included are an 
important feature. Primary Beek. Sree T-1E-TV03 | ¢ 
intermediate week, Grades 1V-V-V1; 
Book, (irades VII-VILI. Price, each book, 25c; | 
any two 45c; all three 60c., postpaid 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is | 
made up largely of pieces written especially for achooi- | + 
room purposes ‘and thus possesses particularly good 
qualities, It embraces many adapted for special days 
and seasons, These have all been tried and proved 
good, Price, 25c., postpaid. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written es- ' 





Something especially appropriate 
Grammar | aud most usable collection published. 
Flocution and Physical Culture 
Yankee 
White and Blue 


Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill —Cadet Drill. 
so fully and 


for every month, 
and those suitable for any time or occasion, Brightest 


25c., postpaid. 


By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
. Dayton.Ohio, Schools, 
Drill — Flower” Drill — Marching 

one and two—Wand Drill—Red, 
Drill—Aesthetiec Drill or Posings— 
Each drill 
clearly explained that it becomes a 
yleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics, 
rice, 25 cents, postpaid, 


Wiant’s Drills, 


Doodle 
Through Georgia, 


("Every teacher should have The Year’s Entertain- 


ments. 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


Fully described elsewhere in this ae 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


VERY PI ECE in “Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers, 


r 


The “Tatks” 


by line, word by word ; no pause, gesture or inflection is 


accompany each selection are written in clear, concise style, 


Instruction is given almost line 


considered too trivial for notice, They furnish a 


complete ‘guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valnable to the student for self-study orthe 


teach®r for instruction. 


Stodents of Elocution will also find them invaluable, 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. 


Included in the collection are 
These Pantomimes pro- 


perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will 


be widely appreciated and made use of, 


The following are the selections in these volumes : 
I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman's Story ; 
Siynoel Bell; The Firemen: 
if 


How to Burn'a Heap; Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. 


PART I—Nearer My God to Thee ( Pantomime) : 
PART II—Jesus, Lover or 


y Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First 


Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; 
—The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); ‘College Oil 
Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley ; 
mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: 


On the Rappahannock ; Somebody's Mother. 


Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime), A 
The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 


PARTIII 
Tom; —. Must Not Ring Tonight; Littie 
RT [V—Rock of Ages ( Panto- 


Cans; 


The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 
issued in Four ‘Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound veleme, 


65c., postpaid. 








‘Other Entertainment Books 


In addition to the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 


Books, Plays, ete., suited to all grades and every 
c ‘atalogue, which should be in the hands of every tea 


occasion, These books will be found listed in our 
cher. If you have none ask fora copy—it lists in 


addition to Entertainment books, Library books. Popular Copyright Novels, Reference Books, Yeachers 


Helps, Supplementary Readers, ete., ete. 


__,F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


The Impressions of One Sum- 
mer in Europe 
(Continued from page 38) 
listen to a delightful concert, which we 
were told occurred daily. Later we saw the 
making of mosaics and it is delicate 
work, I must say. In the church of San 
Lorenzo are buried Italy’s famous dead, 
something after the fashion of W estmin- 
ster Abbey. We dug around the little 
stores and tasted the different odd cakes 
and candies and raved over the dainty 
wood carving and the little copies of the 
great pictures we had seen in the Pitti 
and Ufizzi. Do you know, I think of 
Milan as being white, of Rome as grey 
and sunshine, but Florence and Venice 
are riots of gorgeous colors. 

‘‘T was almost dreading Venice, I was 
so fearful it would not be as romantic 
and dreamy as I had always dreamed it. 
But I need only close my eyes to see the 
queer canals with the odd buildings re- 








flected inthem and the gliding gondolas. 
I can hear the queer calls of the gondoliers 
as they turn a corner, and the mandolins 





and voices of the itinerant musicians 
over the water at night when everyone is | 
one. Up in the Doge’s Palace I stuck my | 
hand in ‘‘The Lion's Mouth,’’ and I | 
wandered around St. Mark’s and the | 
Square to my heart’s content. The after- | 
noon we went sea-bathing at Lido was | 
glorious fun, but none of us are telling 
how much we spent at the glass factory | 
and in the lace and leather stores. IJ] 
show you what I got, though.’’ | 
‘If Italy was so splendid, it must have 


| made the rest of the trip seem flat,’’ com- 


pencils and other things | 


| weren’t coined to describe places. We 


| 





Inde- ; 





+ and best attended, 


| we reached Innsbruck—not that it stopped 


mented Mary as she passed her hand over | 
an exquisite piece of stamped leather 
Rose had placed in her lap for inspection. | 

‘*Flat! Why, we left Venice to go up 
through the Dolomites into the Austrian 
Tyrol, and there is nothing there but 
queerly carved mountains and splendid 
peaks and high waterfalls! Anything but 
flat! I don’t know why more adjectives 


mounted from grandeur to grandeur till 


there, but we did. While there we went 
out to an old Schloss where there was 
armor enough to fit out a regiment! 
When we got to Munich we had fun! Of 
course we saw tle regulation sights and | 
they were interesting, but the fun was | 
the students, the Hofbrau and the Lowen- | 
brau, and the restaurants and the streets 
and the funny things to eat. Stuttgart 
is the quaintest and prettiest city! The 
military concert each afternoon is a joy 
and the palaces were interesting. The 
romantic value of Germany is beyond 
compare to students and to those who 
want delightful stories to tell when they 
get home. Isn’t it queer, though, that 
more people don’t talk about the Pal 
Garten in Frankfort? I enjoyed the old 
houses andthe home of Goethe, but my 
big memory is for the Garden with its 
endless displays of plants and flowers 
orchids and roses, and palims and hun- 
dred of others of every variety. And as 
it is in Germany, band concerts, every 





ay. 

‘*The last German day was in Cologne, 
where we feasted our eyes on the perfect 
Gothic Cathedral and viewed the bones 
in St. Ursula’s Churcli. We then went 
back to Paris for another day and then 
over to London to sail for home, and 
though we were tired, we hated to come 
back to routine work, where we’d have 
to’ think for ourselves. It was good 
though to be together on the boat to talk 
over the fun we had and to digest our 
sight seeing so that we were ready to tell 
about it when we met our friends. I am 
going again, and I am going with a party 
to save my own nerves and to increase 
my own pleasure. You had better come 
with me.’ 

‘It sounds mighty enticing,’’ agreed 
Mary, ‘‘and I want to hear more some 


day.” 


The Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. will again hold 
their summer School of Applied Arts at Lincoln 
Center, Chicago, July 8th to 27th, 1912, Courses 
will be given for teachers in Methods, Color, 
Pencil, Design, Interior Decorations, Elemen- 
tary Construction Work, Bookbinding, Lettering, 
Block Printing, Stenciling, Mechanical Drawing, 
Pottery, Weaving, Basketry, Leather aud Metal 
Work. An unusually strong faculty of Art In- 
structors whose experience has been acquired in 
the schoolroom has been secured. Several Eve- 
ning lectures on the problems of Art will be giv- 
eu by well known workers. The co-operation of 
some ofthebest known teachers is assured and 
from an actual poiut of view, this summer school, 
the fourth one of its kind, bids to be the largest 
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Special Sale 
From Maker Direct to You 
Stylish English Silp-On 


AINCOATS 


: 
Wom 
$3.75 
Delivered Free 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 


Made of fine waterproofed 
fabric in tan or olive, latest, 
popular mannish finish ef- 
fect. High storm collarand 
tab storm. cuffs. Side-slit 
pockets. Send bust or chest - 
measure and length desired . 
(from back of neck to. bot- 
tom of skirt), with money 
order. You take no risk. 
If not fully satisfied return 
coat at our expense and 
get your money back im- 
mediately. Order today. m4 


M. & S. MANUFACTURING CO. 
21-27 Richmond St., Newark, N. J. 





$3.75 





1E SHORT STORIES 


And articles. Great demand if well written. 
We teach you thoroughly by mail. Some of 
our students sell their stories before finishing 
the course. We also assist you in marketing 


your MSS. Write for Catalog. 
Dept. 20,. EMERSON SCHOOL, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Be a Draftsman N¢o,P:°yious Know! 


tools free, 
COLUMBIA COR. SCHOOL 
265 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 












Make $125— $150 Monthly 

Great opportunity for ambitious 
people, All branches quickly taught “ 
hy expert draftsmen. Books and 
Write for catalogue. 





for Debates and Essays. Prepared 
OUTLINES to order on given Subjects, 1,00 
each, P.S,Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 








Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, ‘erticulture, Florieu:ture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof, Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
—— under able professors in anes 

Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to- 
THE nome RRES PONDENCE SCHO 


Dept. 136 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 











MANY MEN AND WOMEN 


ask themselves ruefully after a few 
years what they did withall the money 
they earned and what they have to 
show for it. Do you? 

Its never too late to start right. 

The safest, easiest and best way to 
provide for the future is to own high- 
class bonds. We sell them, for cash, 
or on weekly or monthly’ payments 
without risk or extra cost. It will pay 
you to write us for circular 110. 

Resident Representatives Wanted. 
Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 

















Rider Agents Wanted 


rain each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bic, 
Y .S cle. Write for special offer. aiaroornell 


Nereis medsie $10 tc $27 


Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


ee a " P7 to $12 


j as 
mi dbie, on Z Approv ret a and AL. 
@ Bay 'S FREE ries 


coaster wa, rear BAL he . 
haat pars tnd repairs for all makes of le, lames, 
half usual prices. ~ gt NOT BUY until you get our 


es and offer. Write 
DC "Dept. T-28 CHICAGO 


¥CLE CO. 











Invitations, Cards, 


Wedding Announcements 


Engraved correctly in all styles 
Crane’s Best Papers 


Superior workmanship—Prices lower than 
retail stationer’s. Fashionable Calling Cards, 
Announcements and Monogram Stae 
tionery. Write for samples. 


ESTABROOK EX eg & Reston. Mass.: 
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May he > 
Stain Your Hair 


Send for 





A Most Beautiful Brown. 
a Trial Package. 


“You'd never 
think I stained | 
my hair, after | 
I use Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain. 
The Stain does 
not hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but 
leaves it nice and 
fluffy, witha 
beautiful 

brown 

color.’’ 


















Tt only 
takes you 
a few min- 
utes once a 
monthto 
apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain With your comb, 
stains only the halr, does’nt rub off, it is free from 
lead, sulphur, silver and all metallic compounds. Has 
no odor, bo sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a 
year, Sells for $1..0 per bottle at first-class druggists. 
We guarantee satistaction. Send your name and 
address, and enclose 25 cents (stampsorecoin) and 
we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, 
in plain, sealed w rapper, with valuable booklet on 
ae Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co,, 1540 

Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


FREE HELP 10 GURE 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Woman Tells the . Secret of Her Com- 
plete Cure So That It Never 
Returned 





“Fem deep de- 
spair to joyful satis- 
faction” was the 
change in my feél- 
ings when I found 
an casy method to 
cure a distressingly 
bad growth of 
Superfluous Hair, 
after many failures 
and repeated disap 
pointments, 

A full and com- 
plete description of 
how L cured the hair 
so that it has pever 
returned, will be 
sent (absolutely free 
and without obli- 
gation) to any other 
sufferer who will 
send her bame and 
address (stating 
Whether Mrs. or 
Miss) and a 2-cent 
stamp for reply, ad- 
dressed to Elinor 
Chapelle, Secretary, 
34H K.B. Delta Street, 
Providence, RK. 1. 








Mrs, Kathryn Jenkins, Society 
Leader of Scranton, Pa., who 
ivlls Free how She.was Cured 
of Her Hair Blemish so that 
it Never Returned, 



































Hand Crochet Bow 


in 


ahox 
Crochet Jabets and Col- 
lara, different atyles exclu- 
sively. Hand Made High 
Class Goods. Sell at manu- 
facturer’s price. 


Write Dept. O for 
Catalogue 


YAMA CO, 
104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Double Your Money Daily 


Many of our representatives, men and women, 
do iar: —working spare time only—why not you? 
New Idea Sanitary Brushes sell on sight—every | 
home and office a possible customer. 
Write now for booklet and full particulars and | 
secure exclusive territory. 
D. L. SILVER & COMPANY 
Dept. 15 Clayton, New Jersey 


TEACHERS MAKE, BIG WAGES DU. | 

: ING VACATION selling our 

Uilice Specialties to business and Protessioual men. 
Particulars Free 


S. COOPER CO. Burlington, lowa 























WITHOUT 
A FIRE 










Sad Iron, 
: Id in Stores. 
8t light see thea sneer Easy 
to operate; heat pee a stantly: no dirt—no odor. 
WANTED gre SALESMEN, MANAGERS. 
4 to $20.00 a day. No experience 
required. Sells ee, on sight. Martin, . 
Tiered over Se ia? T. fi imac 
Mig, Niton, Vievmade $14,001 
ixon, 
halt day. m gend for b £00 in 
cireular, full size 
view of iron, ackanive eelling 
rights—no charge for terri 
112 Bae onitor Send dros Co. 
2 Wayne St. ig Prairie, O. 
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| cent for the aggregate population. 


Iucz, 310T Negley Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Physical Culture for Women 
(Continued from page 39) 


complishel great good, and the more 
widely it is. known and practiced thie 
more it will do. Instruction in it has 
become a recognized profession, with 
various methods of propagation. There 
is personal treatment, or instruction— 
whichever one may choose to call it~ 
aud there is the larger field not in touch 
with such facilities which is served 
through the mail, perhaps as effectively. 

This is not an article to speak of any 
particular school or method. Those in- 
terested present their claims in otlier 
ways. It is a general statement of the 
large and important place which physical 
culture has come to have, especially 
in the world-of woman ; liow it is reviv- 
ing, rejuvenating, reinvigorating and 
beautifying. 

The treatment may go under different 
names aud in different forms; it may be 
given as health gymnastics, self-prac- 
ticed ;,or there may be appliances and 
vibrators to aid. But under whatever 
form, it must be recognized as a move- 
went, which, intelligently used, will 
bring benefit to all who uudertake it. 





State Spelling Bee 

Spelling, so greatly neglected among 
the youth of the present generation, is 
coming back to its own in the Missouri 
schools. In every couvty in the State 
the best spellers are being groomed fora 
contest which is to be held in Jefferson 
City on May 13, when the County Super- 
intendents will hold their annual con- 
vention. The counties will pay the ex- 
penses of their representatives, of which 
each is entitled to one, and the winner 
will get $100, while other prizes will be 
given to the children who come second 
and third. The movemeni had its begin- 
ning at the meeting last year of the 
County Superintendents. There was gen- 
eral complaint that the youth of the day 
could not spell, and a decision that some 
thing should be done. The result was 
the organization of the State-wide bee. 
All the winter there has been keen com- 
petition among the pupils in the schools 
throughout the State. There have been 
spelling bees in the lesser schools, then 
in the townships, then in the counties, 
and the competition has been keen. 
These coutests have proved that some 
such movement was badly needed, but 
have also shown that the art of spelling 
has not been lost altogeler. 





Illiteracy in the Public Schools 


A statement of the results of the Thir- 
teenth Census enumeration regarding il- 
literacy in the United States shows that 
in 1910 there were 71,580,270 persons tet 
years of age or over in the Unted States, 
of whom 5,517,608 were unable to read 
or write, coustituting 7.7 per ceut of the 
population. The native whites, who con- 
stituted nearly 75.0 per cent of the entire 
population, had the smallest number of 
illiterates: 1,535,530, or 3.0 per cent. 
The foreign born whites lad 1,650,519 


illiterates, or 12.8 per cent of their nuim- | 
The colored had 2,331,559 illit- | 


ber. 
erates, or 30.5 per cent. 

Comparing 1910 with Igoo tiiere was a 
gain of 13,640,456, in the population, of 
ten years of age and over 
ber of illiterates fell off 663,461. There 
was consequently a decline in the per- 
centage of illiteracy from 10.7 to 7.7 per 
Among 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





, but the num- | 


native whites the number of illiterates | 


| diminished 378,081 and as the population | 


increased the percentage fell from 4.6 per 
cent in 1900 to 3.0 per cent in IgIo. 


A New Way to Make Money 


I am making a fortune making and 
selling pure fruit candy. Every brainy 
girl or woman can do likewise; so if 
you want more money than yot ever pos- 
sessed send forty-eight two cent stamps 
to cover expense: of mailing seventy- 
seven Pure Food Candy Formulas, and 
moulds to make candy. I will help you 
start in business. I am glad to help 
other girls who, like myself,.need money. 
People say ‘‘the candy is the best they 
ever tasted’’—thercin lies the beauty of 
the business. You don’t have to canvass 
~—sell right from your home, I made 
$12 the first day, so can you. Isabelle 











Kathryn Murray System of 
Physical Culture for the FACE 








» UNEXERCISED MUSCLES 











EXERCISED MUSCLES 


‘Every woman knows what physical culture does for the bedy, that it restores youthful 


outlines to the figure. 
in thesame marked degree. 


The liues, the drawing down of the features, 
Muscles, too tightly contracted from nervous strain, relax 


These exercises are relieving eye aud facial neuralgia and véry materially helpiug 


about eyes and mouth can be corrected. 
normally. 
cases of partial paralysis ofthe face. 


Facial exercises will restore youthful appearance 


and contour to the face 


flaccid tissues, loss of youthful expression 


Every woman should begin to exercise her facial muscles not later than at the aye of 
thirty, not only to prevent muscle and tissue deterioration, thereby preventing lines and sagging 


but also to furthur develop facial charms. 


opment every feature will express more vitality and the complexion will improve 
Write for free booklet giving endorsements, business references and terms of the course by 


Kathryn Murray School of Physical Education, 


For with perfect circulation and perfect muscle de vel. 


wonderfully. 
mail 


Dept. P. Plymouth Building, Chicago, Ill. 








School Year. 


days, 





desired. 





set programs or otlierwise, as ‘lesired. 


Size, Price, Etc. 


The Price ; 


All orders fe ° 


With The Pathfinder, one year 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover tlie “school year—One Book For Each 
these books are arranged under complete programs for different 
appropriate to the month, 
Birthdays of 
special occasion occurring during thie 
With these programs as a basis, the books pro- 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
inade up of Recitations, 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions, Ilints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each num- 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement, the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. © By 
in each book one can readily find any selection 


For General Use. 
of THE YEAR'S 
various complete programs as above stated, 
the material is equally valuable for general use, either in connection with 


Graded. Mucii of the material is graded, in 
mary aud more advanced programs and material being supplied for the same 
occasion—a feature that must prove most helpful, 

The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 54%x8¥% in. 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers. 

( Any Number (designate by montl)...... -.$ .15, postpaid 
Any Two Numbers 
PURO PIG NUGMBELE 055 5500c6cceccdesedverrccevees eis 
| The Set (10 numbers) complete...........0008 

| The 10 Numbers in one cleth bound vol., 

the Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded, 


COMBINATION RATES 
The Year's Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, ctc., i 


With NosmaltInstrisctog; OE Year...............cescetccccsces  socccsceccsseeevcese $1.60 
With Primary Plans, one year.............066.. 1.60 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plamsc.. ..........ccccccc0 ccccccssseeeeesees 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book.............:.c0ceeeeeeeee. 





-Or make your own selections and order in Combination as follows $: 
publications $1.60; any three $2.20: any four $2.80: any five $3.40; the six $4.00. 


The contents of 
grades, 
or for various Holi- 
Persons, or other 


mouth, 


Month. 


Noted 


Songs, Music, Dia- 


having the full index 


While the arrangement 
3 ENTERTAINMEN'S is hased ou 


some instances both pri- 


Well printed on good 


.25, postpaid 
.60, postpaid 
1.00, postpaid 
.1.50, postpaid 


as follows: 





Any two of above 


Dansville, N. Y. 











Women Sew 2 at. home. plain sewing. Sites work, 
Good pay, no_ canvassing. am pec 
envelope for prices. Beles ersal Co., Dept. 24, Phila., Pa. 





AT Stennis tors 91% 
SPLENDID TOOLS 
i Madeof highly tempered steel,hand- 
i Wty some nickeled case, size ordinary 
fit pocket knife, for desk, home, pocket 
ft orshop. No lo toy. A 20th Ceotuty 
[ marvel, needed by every man, wo- 
man or boy every waking hour 
because of its manifold uses’ As- 
tonishes everybody. Made on honor, 
Sold on oe »stpaid. Remit 
$1.00 T TODA . - akes an attrac- 
tive and enctatibie holiday present, 














115s BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





LEB SALES CO 














Profitable Summer Employment 


for Men Teachers, \rite for particulars. 


THE DIOZO CO.,. Dept. N, 
327-331 South Market Street, 


Correct That Bunion 
No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 
Or. Scholl’s BUNION RIG 
removes the cause of your bunion 
or calenged toe joint by permanently 
straighteni the groenee 
tee. Gives 
RELIEF and a Pinal 
CURE of all bunion pain. 
hields, plasters or shoe 
egetch hers never cure. Dr. Scholl's 
Bunion Right is comfortable, sanita 
“> convenient. 


Chicago 
























Guaranteed or money “her, 
af 50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at ae and shot 
stores, or direct from The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
211 J Schiller St., Chicage ti. 
Tllustrated Booklet Free. 
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and the interest in all your grades increased, 


PIRST YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Assop’s Fables—Part I—Keiter 
28 Asop’s Fables—Part II—Reiter 
29 Indian Myths—Bush 
140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
174 Sun Myths—Reiter 
175 Norse Legends, |—Reiten 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part II— 
Chase 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
81 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
— Chase 
History 
82 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen—TZuaylor 
34 Stories from Grimm—TZuaylor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Reiter 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Reiter 
88 Adventures of a Brownie— 

Reiter 
176 Norse Legends, II~—Reiter 


Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
—Chase 
89 Little Wood Friends— Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings—/H/alifax 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
Jollie 
History and Biography 
43 Story of the Maytlower-McCabe 
45 Boyhood of Washington--Reifer 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home. (Nos. 164, 165, 
166 ave stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
Literature 
152 Child's Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Klingensmith 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 











— Reiter 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

177 Legends of the Rhineland — 
McCabe 

Nature 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits-Mayne 

51 Story of Flax—Mayne 

52 Story of Glass—--Hanson 

53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 

135 Little Peopleof the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


History and Biography 

4 Story of Washington—Reiter 

7 Story of Longfellow— McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 

54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 

55 Story of Whittier—Mcvabe 
57 Story of Louisa M, Aicott-Bush 











250 Evangeline. Longfellow. With biographical sketch, histor- 
ical introduction, oral and written exercises, and explanatory 






251 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. With intro- 
Guction aud NOES... ...cecceseeeseee decseccccvccsoson evecccee beccee 


duction, notes, questions and outlines for study..... aeecenesesd 
253 Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion explanatory notes, outlines for study and questions.,..... 1 
234 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical sketch- intro- 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines for study........+++ abadod 1 
255 Brownine’s Peems. Selected poems, with notes and out- 
lines for study......... socdedscsdesoccoccadedeecseccceseccooencces 
256 Werdsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, 





for the various grades by writers who understand intimatel 


5c Series Classics and Supplementary Readers 5c Series 


We are constantly adding to the extent and variety of this Series. It is the latest and most complete series of Five Cent Books published. Twenty-two new titles 
bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. They 
are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed, at a 
cost of only five cents for each child. Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide their own, or a very small amount raised by enter- 
tainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. By the use of these books you will find your course of study greatly enriched 


announced in this list. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, 





NOLES. ee eseeees é\eseve deccccccesdoocccneescusocsee ecesecee seceeees AO 


252 Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical sketch, — 


notes and Outlines for Study.secccccscccccesccccscesecssecseseeses- IOC 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of tue Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—Furis 
60 Children of the Northland — 
Bush 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
Il (Africa, Hawaii, The Phillip- 
ines) —Mc Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam )—Baker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
IT (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—IITI 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution— I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe . 
69 Stories of the Revolution— II 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCabe 
70 Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox)— 
McCabe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (For 
8rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
167 Great Artists—Landseer and 
Bon heur—Petticrew 
Literature 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
Bush ' 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—Jialifax 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
Reiter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
—Chase 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks —I ~— 
181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln— Reiter 
56 Indian Children Tales— Bush 
79 A Litthe New England Viking 
— Baker 
81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone— Reiter 
838 Story of Printing —McCube 
84 Story of David Crockett—Reiter 
85 Stoty of Patrick Henry—Liftie- 
jield 
86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
87 American Inventors--IT (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
Literature 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
91 Story of kugene Field—McCabe 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories. (Any Grade) 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


92 Animal Lifein the Sea~—McFee 

93 Story of Silk—Brown 

94 Story of Sugar—Reiter 

96 What We Drink (‘Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 


354 Cricket on the Hearth. 








and outlines for study.......... 
258 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
10c exercises, Outlines, written and oral work; with selected 
ems. By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 
IO. cocccccevdecccccs ccccesccsccccceneccccccocdeceosovccecccccoes, 
259 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, Complete.........10¢ 
Oc | 260 Familiar Legends, Inez N. McFee. A book of old tales 
retold for young people........ceeecseeees secodestncocsessocnedso ROO 
261 Seme Water Birds, Inez N. McFee. Description, habits 
and stories of, for Fourth to Sixth grades........... doves’ 10c 
Chas. Dickens. Complete......10¢ 
350 Hinwatha. Longfellow. With introduction, notes and vo- 
CADUUATY...ccereeeee ese edeccece 


see eeeeeeeee Peewee eeeeneeeee seeee 


wee eeeeeeee eee eEeOSOOOOOCS CEOS EES 6 


139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II— 
chee 


History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest. 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
97 Story of the Norsemen--H/anson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
99 Story of Jeiferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Mcree 
101 Story of Robert EF. lee--McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—J/cCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
Mc Bride 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
Mead 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River— 
Ruskin 
9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blne and the Gray, etc.) 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baha—Lewis 
183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ra- 


mere 

184 The Nurnberg Stove—De la 
Ramee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur. 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected. 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 


109 Giftsof the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 

Geograph 

114 Gant Resousnn Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 

115 Great European Cities—II 
(Romeand Berlin)—Bush 

168 Great European Cities —ITI 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople )—Bush . 


History and Biography 

116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince.) —Bush 

117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone)— 

160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
Tristram 

163 Stories of Courage, I—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
Tristram 

188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 


Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—IJrving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow — 
Irving 
22 KRaband His Friends—Brown 
*24 Three Golden Apples — Haw- 
thorne 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
119 Bryant's ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 


In addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series in- 
Most of these are carefully edited by capable 
Notes and Outlines for Study as 





‘ 





cludes the following titles, 
teachers of English, with Introduction. 
noted. They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 
Prices are given after each book. 


352 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 


various grades, 


“To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.” 


The Instructor Literature Series 


Classics and Supplementary Readers for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced 
quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that 
has been made up. It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared = 
y the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly well qualified to provide for those needs. 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
es where definite study of literature is re- 
E INSTRUCTOR LITER 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and _ other poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Tronsides, and other poems) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 


Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish = 
14 Evangeline—Long/fellow 
¥*15 Snowbound— Whittier 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We Are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
feats 
125 ee ery from The Merchant 
nice 


enic 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 
*149 eo! Without a Country, The 
—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean. 
193 Selections from the Sketch Book 
—ZIrving 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
17 Enoch Arden— Tennyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowelz 
#19 Cotter’s Saturday Night--Burns 
23 The Deserted Village—Goid- 


smith 

#126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Czesar 

130 Selections from Henry the VIII 

131 Selections from Macbeth 

*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake — 
Canto I 

*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto IL 

143 Building ofthe Ship and other 
Poems—Longfellow 

148 Horatius, [vry, The Armada— 
Macawa 

*150Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 

151 Geld Bug, The— Poe 

*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron 

*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lomell 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

*158 Waslhington’s larewell Address 
and Other Papers 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 

170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 


*These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explaniory notes. 


Order by number. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozenor $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER: We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found 
satisfactory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


257 Sehraband Rustum, Arnold. With introduction, notes * 
Ic 


ATURE SERIES 


























Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murra: 
F. Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Prof- 
essor of English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural 
College, Supervising Editor. Contains biographical sketch 
and introduction, with numerous explanatory notes and 
questions for study; critical comments and pronouncing 


vocabulary of proper DAMCS+sereeseesereresereccesseseesee’ "ee A SC 
358 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, ~ 


questions for study on each chapter, critical comments and 
bibliography, making it the Most complete edition published 
for class study, Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 


College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, 


professor of 


English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural College, 


Supervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper...... sssccesecesseeses- 20C 
In Cloth DINdING.....cccccsecocsccccseceseccccesecccesesvessnesed OC 
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‘Self Heating Iron 


NEW “STANDARD” 
and contains its own heat. Works while 
Makes itis heating, heats while it 
is working. Saves miles 


Saves _ its 
"cost every month. 


Economical, safe, conven- 
jent. The ‘*Standard’’ is 
stove, fuel, heat, allin one; 
Fire is inside, Carry 
itabout,go where you please. 
Don’t stay in hot kitchen; 
iron any place, any room, 
on porch, or under shade 
tree. Go right along, one 
thing after another. All 
kind of cloths ironed 
better in half the 


time. No waiting, no 
stopping to change irons. 
Right heat. Easily regu- 
lated. Notime wasted. 
Tron on table all the time, 
one hand onthe iron, the 

“ea —_ other to turn and fold 
theclothes. ‘The ‘*Standard” is neat, durable and 
compact ; all parts within radius of iron and handle, 
No tanks nor fitting standing 
outat sides or ends to hinder 
and bein the way. No wires 
or hose attached to bother. 
Right size, right 
shape, right weight, 
Cheapest fuel—two cents 
does ordinary family ironing. 
very iron tested before ehip- 
ping. Ready for use when 
received. Price low: $4.50, 


AGENT 


Quick, easy, sure. All year business, Experience 
not necessary. Sells on merit, sells itself. They buy 
ousigbt. Kyery home a prospect, Every woe 
man needs it. price jow—all can afford it. How 
they do sell—Even 2 or 3a day gives $27 to $40 a week 
protit ; 6 sales a day is fair for an gyent; some will sell 
adozeninone day. Show 10 families sell 8 Not 
cold in stores, Send ro inoney. Write postal today for 
description, agents selling plan how to get FREE 
SAMPLE. 


C, BROWN MFG. CO., 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


jon't send me one cent-—jugt let we prove it to you ag I have done for 
2 others in the last six months. I claim to liave the only succeaefu 
for bunions ever made—and I want you tolet me send you a treat 
nent, FREE, entirely at my expeuse. I don't care how many #0 called 
cures or shields, or pads you ever tried without success—I don’t care 
bow disgusted you feél with them all—you have sot tried my cure 
aud L have euch absolute confidence init that Lam going to send you 
atreatment absvlutely FREE. Itie a wonderful yet simple home treat- 
ment which relieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes the 
cause ofthe bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all thir 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever. I knowit will do all this and I want 
you to send for a treatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you will then tell 
all your friends about itjust as those 57532 
others are doing now. Write now, as this 
announcement may notappearin this paper 
again. Just sepd your name and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 































ae 
**Standard”’ 
MAKE MONEY. 


MEN OR WOMEN 


192 Brown Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 

























| Ii W. 2th Stn Chicago” i 
"at 
INVESTMENTS 


_SUX PER CENT GUARANTEED stock of The Welch 

Co., North East, Pa. $50shares. Tax free in Pa. Guur- 

apteed Principal, Dividends & Redemption by Welch 
hehe S Y. Est. 1869. 


Grape Juice Co., % 
J.L.PELTON, rie, Pénnsylvania 


FREE TO 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Care That Anyone Can Use With- 
out Discomfort or Loss of Time. 


We have a New Method that cures Asthma, 
and we want youtotry it at our expense. No 
niatter whether your case is of long-standing or 
recent development, whether it is present as 
Occasional or chronic Asthina, our method is an 
absolute cure. No matter in what climate you 
live, uo matter what your age or occupation, 
our inethod will certainly cure you right in your 
own home, 

We especially want to send it to those appar- 
ently hopeless cases, where all forms of inhalers, 
douches, opium preparations, fumes, “patent 
smokes,” etc., have failed. We want to show 
everyone at our own expense that this new 
method will end all difficult breathing, ‘all 
wheezing, aud all those terrible paroxysms at 
once and for all time. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 
Singleday. Write now and begin the cure at 
Ouce. Send no money,-. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do It Fo-day. 











FREE ASTHMA COUPON . 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 259C. 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your new method to: 


ROPER O ERE OOOO OOOO EEE E HEHE EE eHenE 


" eV eee tere einai eeee sree eee ened ata weteneens 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Character Building 
(Continued from page 24) 


rather grutfly; and Roy went on his way, 
feeling ashamed of his thoughtlessness. 

When he came home from school at 
noon, he met the old gentleman again. 
This time the gentleman remembered him 
and nodded to Roy as he passed. And 
before he left his mother at the corner, 
the same old gentleman passed the stand 
on his way back again to his office. __ 

Roy went on as of old, helping his 
mother at the fruit-staud and busying 
himself at home, meanwhile getting per- 
fect recitations at school. And one day 
whien he came back, his mother met him 
with a look of pleased surprise. 

‘I’ve got some good news for you, 
Roy,’’ she said. ‘‘Old Mr. Ransom who 
lives in the big house on the corner, 
stopped today and asked if you would 
work for him nights after school. He 
wants a boy to look after the horses and 
keep the yard cleaned up, and he says he 
will pay you a dollar and a half a week. 
That will be a big help, Roy, if you 
think you can do it.’’ 

Roy’s chance had come at last and he 
was a joytul lad. He went at once to the 





corner house, and was shown into thie | 


study. 
old gentleman he had met so unex- 
pectedly that windy morning on the way 
to school. And what he said to Roy 
made the boy feel very happy and grateful, 
‘I’ve been looking for a good, steady 
boy,’’ he said, ‘‘and I have seen you 
helping your mother, and found you 
could keep your tewper wlién weso uecarly 
had a collision on the street. 
that. Theu you help your mother well, 
aud I like that, too. So you are just 
the boy I’ve been wanting.’’ 

Roy proved to be faithful and conscien- 
tious and was by and by promoted to Mr. 
Ransow's office as office boy. He went 


ito night school and as soon as le was 
| earning, the fruit-stand was sold out and 
| Mrs. Maxwell did plain sewing instead, 


to help out. 
So at last Roy’s dream came true and 
little by little the pretty, cozy home grew, 


,and the mother he loved so dearly. was 


able to be like other boys’ mothers, and 
stay at home and sew and keep the tiny 
flat homelike and neat.—A/dice Weeks. 


Most of all the other beautiful things 


| in life come by two and tlirees, by dozens 


and hundreds! Plenty of roses, stars, sun- 


| sets, rainbows; brothers and sisters, aunts 


and cousins; but only one mother in all 
the wide world.—Aale Douglas Wiggin. 


| There was a place in childhood that I 


remember well, 


| And there a voice of sweetest tone, bright 





fairy tales did tell. 
—Samuel Luver, ‘My Mother dear.’’ 


A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 
—Coleridge. 





Money for Artists 


There are thousands of men and women 
the country today who are living from hand to 
mouth, who could be making big money as ar- 
tists. The scarcity of good artists was never 


He found Mr. Ransom to be the | 


I liked | 





in | 


more noticeable than at the present time and | 


with the demand for art work steadily increas- 
ing it ‘seems as if the number of artists was 
steadily on the decrease. The buyers of art 
work of all descriptions are constantly looking 
for good artists and constantly complaining that 
they can not find enough. 

There are many exceptionally attractive op- 
portunities open at the present time. And it 
seems peculiar that more people do not take up 
the aay. of art, especially as it has now been 
perfected to such an extent that even though 
ove’s ability may be mediocre very often it is 
possible to train oneself so that exceptionally 
fine résults may be obtained. 

And, furthermore, it is not necessary to leave 
your own hoine. The fine Arts Institute of 
Omaha, Nebraska, is now teaching art by cor- 
respondence. You may have just the same kind 
of instruction as you would have if you went to 
the largest studios of Europe. You receive per- 
sonal attention and there is no necessity of your 
leaving your present employment, The iustruc- 
tors of the Fine Arts Institute are known the 
world over as masters of the profession. 

If you have ever had the desire to draw or if 
you have ever had a desire to study art you can- 
not do better than to write to the Fine Arts In- 
stitute of Omaha, Nebraska, and get their free 
books, They will tell you all about their school 
aud how you can learn to become a professional 
artist at an extremely low cost, They will 
gladly furnish you with all the information you 
may necd and also tell you about their wonder- 
ful school. 

The cost of instruction in the Fiue Aris Insti- 
tute ig very small, and when compared to the 
prices that are usually charged for such instruc- 
tiou it actually seems nothing at all, 

The editor of this paper is acquainted with the 
Finé Arts Institute aud recommends it to all of 
our readers, 
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‘The Provident Life & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


Don’t “Rent” Your Insurance 


At the earlier ages a premium of 5} cents a day will give you 
possession of the face value of your policy while you are alive 
to enjoy it, or will purchase you an Old Age Pension. 





Write for information to 


as Thomas Moore, Manager of Insurance Department 
Home Office, Philadelphia 














Make Your Boy Happy 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You could not 
give him a greater pleasure or a stronger influence for good. 


Walter Camp 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to 
be the foremost authority on Athletics, edits 


The Boys’ Magazine. 


Kach issue of this splendid magazine is filled with clean, fascinating 
stories and instructive articles all of intense interest to every live boy. 
Departments devoted to The Boy Scouts of - 

America, Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
' Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and 
Coins. A uew handsome cover in colors each mouth, Beautifully 


illustrated throughout. 
For only 50 cents we will send you THE BOYS 


SPECIAL OFFER! MAGAZINE for 6 months, and a copy of the 


most useful and practical book you ever read, “Fifty Ways For Boys 
to Earn Money,” and this splendid base ball glove, ‘This glove is 
made by one of the foremost Américan manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, web thumb and deep pocket. 


Send in your order to-day. Your subscription will be entered at 
once aud the book aud base ball glove will be sent to you by return 
mail, Satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 830 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stunds, lec a COPUs 


Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All. Grades 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
Editors of Normal Instructor. 























THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 











Volume [....... ‘isceseeseseceeeee AUTUMN Plans 
Volume II..... sccccccccccscseseees WOEMCter Plans 
Volume Iif............... soe SPFing Plans 


Set Complete—3 Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one Cloth bound volume - $1.50 





These books contain practical, usable mater- 
ial for every day use in the schoolroom. Among the Subjects covered are: 


Music--Art—Nature Study Literature Stories of Industry and History 
~Biographies—Geography—Specio!l Day Programs Poems snd Memory 
Gems — Stories—Helps in Dr ing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc,— Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, book references on various subjects, 
and suggestions. They contain drilly, new games, and many, many things 
which the busy teacher will appreciate and use every day. They will be to 
lier in inspiration and a great saver of time. Each number is complete in 
itself and adopted to the season indicated. 

Handsome strong enameled paper covers, beautiful illustrations, excelleut 
paper, convenient size. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superinteudent. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete set. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 
COMBINATION PRICES 








Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 ¥f....60000+ ccccccccsccccoes $1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yr. cocvccccccccccccces 1260 
Full Set Hvery Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book... .....cccaceeees coscseecss 1.60 
Full Set-Lvery) Diy Plans postpaid, and a fullset of The Year's Entertainments....s.e+e 1.60 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, Lv... ccccc ccc cececcccenees eevee -6 
For any 7hree Publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for any /our, $2.80; for any 
i Five, $3.40; for all/Six, $4.00. 
The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted iu any of the above combinations 
by addiug 50 cents, 
Remember that every set of Every Day Plans is set out with the distinct understanding that If 
not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and (he money will be refunded, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N, Y, 














Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


I kuow. all about .syperfluous hair and will 
cheerfully tell you HOW, iti ‘the privacy of your 
owl room, you car actually cure yourself of this 
obnoxious aud humiliating disfigurement. Ad- 
dress _(Mrs,) Eloise Clark, Syracuse, New 
York, Dept. 300. 





Por polishing Gold, Sliver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin. Brave « 


pper. éto 
Keeps its lustre. It does pot deteriorate. Latah 


Works quick aud easy. 
Bold by Dealers and Ageuts 


lished 18 years. J-ounce box paste, 10 cents, 
Ark or write for free samples 


GEO, W, HOFFMAN, 206 East Washington 8t. indianspulls, lnd, 
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Entertainm 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ent Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex. The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big boys and girls or little folks, ete., 30c. 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and iixercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 
25 cents 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages. 25c. 

American Classics. Readings and recitations, for 
older students, and suited for exhibitions and com- 
mencement pieces, Prose and poetry. Selected 
from some of the most noted of American writers. 
Over 60 selections, 35 cents, 

Artistic Entertainments, For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises. ‘A great variety of material 
of unusual merit.’’ 25 cents, 

Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring a Servant, Trialsof a 
Canvassér, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw's 
Visit, His Sweet Boquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 
Band Drill. Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15c. 

Best Drill Book. Populardrilisaud marches. 2c, 

Brown’s Reciter. Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25c. 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
aud arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and F, E, 
Spaulding of the Newton ( Mags.) Schools, authors of 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, 
very carefully graded, The Memory Gems included 
arean important feature. Primary Book, Grades 
[-II-[11; Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI. 
Grammar Book. (irades VII-VIL1. Price, each 
book, 25c.; any two, 45c.; all three, 60c. 

Caastle’s School Entertainments— Kecitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
jate grades, 25 cts 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung 
people and adults, 25 

Child's Own Speake 





rc 


r “Rook. 





Recitations, motion 


songs, concert pieces, dialogues aud tableaux, For 
children of six years, 15 cts, 
Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 


Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete, 30 cts, 
Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 

tainments, young people or adults, 30cts, 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas. Dialogues from 
the classic authors both dramatic, and complete in 
themselves. Some of the greatest scenes from 
Sheridan, Schiller, Shakespeare, etc., have been 
selected. 30 cents, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
cially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha KE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines. Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts. 

Closing Exercises for the Grades, Compiled by 
Harriette Wilbur. Wide-awake recitations, original 
salutatory and valedictory; two choice little plays. 
25 cents. 

Closing Recitations for the High School, Com- 
piled by Harriette Wilbur. An excellent collection 
ot appropriate material for the High School. It will 
be welcomed by pupils just entering the High School 
as well as those preparing to graduate, Each selec- 
tion is of rare value and choice in the extreme, 
Sensible, choice, and inspiring. 25 cents, 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular- 
ly good qualities. It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, These have allibeen tried 
and proved good, Price 25c. 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 
grandmas danced, yearsago, 4,8,or16couples, 25c. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25c, 

Debater’s Treasury, The. By Wm. Pittenger. 
The art of debate clearly explained. Two hundred 
questions for debate with explanations and outline 
of arguments, also suggestions where to look for 
further aid, Subjects cover a wide range of live, 
practical topics. 25 cents 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator. Contains a large numbe 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., selected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill. etc. 25c, 

Elocutionary Studies. Selected by the well-known 
elocutionist, Anna Randall-Diehl. A large collec- 
tion of prose and verse, affording opportunity for 
varied elocutionary training and expression, 36c. 

Evangeline Entertainment. Dramatized in five 
acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals, 
Full directions for costuming, complete music, 
minute arrangements and valuable suggestions cov- 
ering every feature of the entertainment. The en- 
tire school may take part. Time 2hrs, 25 cents. 

Excelsior Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett, Original 
dialogues for advanced students in schools and 
academies and for literary societies, etc. The di- 
alogues have all the essential! characteristics of true 
drama. 380 cents. 

Famous Modern Orations. Selections from James 
G. Blaine. W. J. Bryan, Channcey M, Depew, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Albert J. Beveridge, Wm, McKin- 
ley, Booker T. Washimgton and many others. 35c. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, e. A new col- 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades. 20c. 

Favorite Selections. Over one hundred and thirty 
pieces, Showing great variety and suited for any oc- 
casion, Prineipally for pupils in grammar or ad- 
vanced grades. 35c. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular, 
allages. 25 cts. 

Games fer Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia. It gives a variety of educa- 


25e. 


For 





tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

Good Humor. By H. F. Wood. For reading and 
recitation. Selections in prose and verse from all 
the leading humorists. Contains “Casey at the 
Bat.” 30 cents. 

Handy Pieces to Speak. Each on a separate card. 
For convenience in making use of these selections 
they have been classified as follows: Primary, 36 
selections. Intermediate, 36 selections. Advanced 
36 selections, Each set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea- 
sons, and the several holidays. Eaeh piece is 
printed on good stout caadboard, and the cards be- 
longing to each grade are enclosed in a heavy ma- 
nilla envelope with the contents printed on the 
cover. Prices Primary, 20c. Intermediate, 20c; 
Advanced, 20c, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The. Invalu- 
able to every teacher, 25c. 

Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by 8S. Schell. Book contains “‘Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading; *‘Hiawatha, a Dramain 
Five Acts ;” “Hiawatha Battling with His Father ;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime ;’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Music given and suggested. 35c. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
C, Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 30c. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, 
Flower, Ring, Scarf, Flag, Swing Song and Drill and 
others, 30 cts, 

Just A Bit of Cloth, But It’s Red, White and 

lue. Of all the flag songs this one will be among 
the most popular. There isa true ring to the words 
and a good rousing melody that can be sung by 
children or adults. Good flag song for school, 
church, parlor and patriotic meetings of all kinds, 
Price 25 cents. 

Little Grandmother's March and Drill. By 
Alice Cook Fuller. Fors or 12 girls. Drill and ex- 
ercise with candle-sticks, teacups and knitting. 
Costumes very effective. 15c. 

New Celebrations, For the last day of school, 
Flag Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dia- 
logues, etc., from which the teacher may select a 
full prograrn suited to her grade, 25c. 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tableaux, Charades, 
shadow scenes, and pautomimes, 3c. 

Old Home Song Pamtomimes. By Ethel Eldridge. 
This delightful collection containes careful and 
minute dicections for pantomiming the best of the 
old songs Which are dear to everyone's heart, List 
ofsongs: Nancy Lee; Watch onthe Rhine; Mar- 
seilles Hymn; Nellie Gray; We're Tenting Tonight; 
Juanita; Sweet and Low; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; 
Star Spangled Banner; America: Bonnie Doon; 
My Old Kentucky Home; Rock of Ages; Yankee 
Doodle; Home Sweet Home; Annie Laurie; Old 
Black Joe; The Last Rose of Summer; Dixie; 
Abide With Me. 30 cents, 

Original Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill, Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be giveninany room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are wilty, spicy, and lively. 25 cts. 

Patriotic and Historical Selections. Over one 
hundred selections in prose and verse. For ad- 
vanced grades. Some of the most stirring and dra- 
matic descriptions and poems, %5c. 

Platform Recitals. A fine and varied collection of 
both prose and poetry. For older pupils. Suited 
for rhetoricals and more formal occasions. Ample 
opportunity for training in elocution, Over 80 se- 
lections. 5c, 

Popular Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett. Adapted 
not only to the young, but afford opportunities for 
more mature rendering. Not lengthy or requiring 
elaborate scenery, Both grave and gay. 30 cents. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills, and ex- 
ercises for all the grades, 25 cts. 

Practical Declamations. By Amos M. Kellogg. For 
children of fifteen or so. One hundred short dec 
lamations upon such subjects as “Success in Life,’ 
“Real Power,” “Eloquence,” etc. A splendid book 
for boys. 15 cents. 

Practical Recitations. By Amos M. Kellogg. Care- 
fully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools, Humorous, patriotic, pathetic. 15 cents. 

Prescott'’s * Diamond” Dialogues By a teacher 
of much experience, Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

School Plays for Festive Days. By Archibald 
Humboldt. Morethana score of the richest, spic- 
iest, original dialogs for all grades, from y;rimary to 
high school, and for mixed grades. No costumes, 
stage settings or scenery required. No other collec- 
tion of plays so good, so practical, so enjoyable, 30c. 

Stars and Stripes Jubilee, The. A patriotic spec- 
tacular entertainment, by Elizabeth F, Guptill. In- 
troduces Uncle Sam, Columbia, and representativee 
from the colonies and different sections of the coun- 
try. Includesa new march anda number of new 
and striking solosand choruses, with music by Arch- 
ibald Humboldt. May be made very elaborate and 
effective. 7 males, 28 females. By ‘‘doubling up” 
15 girls will answer. 2 cents. 

Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A new musical march and 
drill embracing a witty dialog and original songs, A 
pees finale Of national! airs and tableaux. By 
fie Louise Koogle. 15 cents, 

Uncle Sam and Columbia. By Harriette Wilbur. 
Patriotic march and drill ; ten boys, tengirls. 15c, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.’ 160 pages. 25 cts, 

With Trumpet and Drum. A patriotic compendi- 
um, An abundant collection of praciical recitations, 
stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and other exercises, 
suited to Memorial Day and all other patriotic oc- 
casions, Stimulates love of country and patriotic 
fervor. For tots and teens, 25 cents. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old, 25 cts. 

Wiant’s Drills. By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio. 
Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Georgia, one and two—Wand 
Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill 
or Posings—Fiag Drill — Broomstick Drill — Cadet 
Drill. Each drillso fully and clearly explained that 
it becomes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. Price 25 cents 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTIONSONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
. SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N.Y. 


What a Modern City Grammar 
School is Doing 
(Continued from page 15) 


tary of the Welfare League and one of its 
able promoters is Austin Taylor, son of 
Mayor Charles E. Taylor, Little Rock’s 
‘*Clean Administration Man,’’ and while 
the father is ridding Little Rock of its 
worthless mendicants, germ-laden garbage 
and unmentionable resorts, the son is 
busy promulgating the spirit of good citi- 
zenship in his classmates by example and 
precept. ‘‘Train upachild in the way 
he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.’’ This is a two-line 
sermon that could fitly be adopted as an 
international motto, applying to the 
mental, moral and physical education of 
a child. A school failing to provide any 
one of these three is guilty of gross neg- 
lect, and will turn out upon the world a 
class of men and woimen unfit for the 
duties and responsibilities that are sure 
to come. 

In order to provide for the safety of the 
children entrusted to his care, the Prin- 
cipal has evolved a Fire Drill system, 
which is unsurpassed in the city or state 
for quickness of action. Ina recent test 
the entire building was emptied in forty- 
five seconds, the pupils marching out in 
perfect order, singing the national an- 
them. The nearest fire station is five 
blocks away and to make the drills more 
realistic the fire engine dashed up in 
front of the building, the chief in full 
uniform and bells jangling, but the fire- 
men found no rescue work to be done in 
this ‘‘play-fire,’’ for every child was out 
of harm’s way before they arrived. To 
Prof. Louis Rueb, Physical Director of 
Little Rock schools, is due much credit 
for the fire driJls and others of like nature 
in the public schools. 

Such organization can result in but one 
thing, a nearer approach to the ideal, dear 
to every teacher’s heart. 

The following statistics taken at random 
from one of the mid-winter monthly re- 
ports, goes to show what Rightsell School 


has accomplished. Enrollment, 478; 
tardies 9; neither absent nor tarly, 339; 
suspended, none; punished, none. 


Think it over! 





Cophenhagen, Denmark, includes four 
bathhouses in its public school system, 
and free instruction in swimuiuing is thus 
opened to every school child of the city. 
In 1910 swimming was taken up by 
twenty-two schools, having an enroll- 
ment of 12,000 pupils. Of these, 5,000 
became swimmers. Almost without ex- 
ception, the teachers of the art are gradu- 
ates of the army gymnasiums, wliere 
swimming has been tauglit for more than 
a century. In three million swimming 
lessons given not a single pupil has been 
drowned. 





For Instructions in Drawing 


There is a large and constantly increas- 
ing demand for trained and capable 
teachers in Drawing. Not only is there 
call for the special teacher, but other 
teachers find better opportunities and 
larger salaries many times if able to teach 
in that branch. 

All have not had the training needed 
for this work, and it will be a great boon 
to many to find this opportunity, even 
while engaged in other school work. 
The School of Applied Art, 591 Applied 
Arts Building, Battle Creek, Mich., offers 
such opportunity in its Teachers’ Normal 
Course. This has been prepared espe- 
cially for teachers, and is thoroughly 
practical and comprehensive. It repre- 
sents the ideas of some of the foremost 
instructors in that line in the country, 
and follows accepted lines of school. in- 
struction and practically fills the require- 
ments of the best State Syllabus. It has 
received the definite approval of state 
educational authorities. That this Course 
is presented through correspondence is to 
its advantage, rather than otherwise, as it 
is the plan which will make it available 
to thousands in the teaching ranks, who 
would otherwise be unable to take advan- 
tage of it. 

In addition, the institution is a resident 
finishing school for advanced students, 
and gives complete courses in other 
branches of art. The school is thoroughly 
established and has had thousands of 
graduates, to whose success it properly 





refers, 


May 1912 


PORTABLE STOVE 


Combined Cooking and Heating 
The Portable Stove will boil, bake, fry, roast—cook 
anything. Idealfor quick meals. washing, ironing, 
hot water, cannin, ruit, camping. Summer or 
winter stove. il au- 7 . 
tomatically turned into % 
gas furnishes a_ steady, 
intense heat, passed into 
radiator and distributed 
throughout the room 3 or 
condensed 
undercook- 
ing vessels 
the heat is 
absorbed by 
articles be- 
ing cooked, 
Heat under 
control. Not 
Dangerous | TRAP a 
Like Gaso- QUTOMATICFEEDS’ Sectional cut ¥ 
lene. No valves, no wicks—nothing to clog, ciose up 
or get out of order. Heats rooms—slow fire or fast fire. 
No fluesorchimneys. Light—pick it up, set-it any- 
where. Many Thousands of the Portable Oil Gas 
Stoves sent to families in all parts of the world. Men 
and women enthusiastic over its comfort, convenience 
and economy, 


‘ 

WHAT USERS SAY “It is so convenient 
and economical.” Rev. P. V. Hawkins, Ohio. “It is 
clean, Convenient, no trouble, burns steadily ; perfect 
baking”’ Henry Schilling, Ill. “For Baking it has 
no equal” V. E, Bostwick, O. ‘Bakes pies, cakes, 
bread ; never saw nicer baking done” Mrs. O. Thomp- 
son, O, “Never cooked meals so quick and easy” 
James Newark, Mich. ‘Baked, cooked, washed, 
ironed—can do anything my range does.” Mrs. M. E 
King, Ky. ‘Cooked fora family of 6 for 5 days with 3 
quarts of oil; they are great time and fuel 
savers,” H. M. Irey, Ja. ‘‘Heated a room when the 
temperature was 10 degrees below zero with Oue rad- 
iator.”” Wm. Baering, Ind. ‘*With the radiator it soon 
warms up our dining room.” J, F. Lisson, Calif. ‘We 
are using it to heat our office.’’ McPherson Co., R. I, 
“Only used ahalfa gallon of oill last week 
for cooking, baking and ironing,” E. N. Helwig, Ont. 
Can You Do Without the Portable Oil 
Gas Stove? Save time, trouble, anxiety, annoy- 
ance, expense, drudgery, fuel bills, Get rid of kind- 
ling, coal, wood, dirt, ashes,—all the nuisance. 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE. Practical inven- 
tion. Simple, durable. Lasts for years. 

PRICE IS LOW $33.25 and up; any number of 
burners. Give it a trial. Not sold in stores. Send 
no money, Write today for full description. 















F iis U 
Any number of burners wanted \ 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


Quick, Easy. Sure. 
Show Stove MAKING GAS—people stop, look, ex- 
cited—want it—buy. B. L. Huested, Mich, ‘*Was out 
one day, sold 11 stoves’? W.E.Baird,S.C. ‘“You have 
the best stove on the market; sold 9 in 2 hours; I do 
not fear competition. ‘(first ordered 1—200 since) 
Chas. P. Schroeder, Conn., bought 40 stoves one order. 
Head & Frazer, Texas, write ‘‘Sell like hot cakes; sold 
50 stoves in ourtown.”? J.W.Hunter, Ala. secured 1— 
tested it—ordered 100 since, J.G. R. Gauthreaux, La. 
ordered 1; 155 since. So they go, These men 
make money. You have the same chance. You 
should make from $10 to 315 a day. Write for our 
selling plan. Doittoday. Send no money. 

The World Mfg. Co., 1484 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 











The only strop- 
per that strops 
any razor di. 





Razor Stropper automatically 
puts a perfect edge on any razor, old 


agonally. \_ Styleor safety. Bigseller. Every man wants 
Guaranteed one. Write quick for terms, prices and ter- 
for Life. ritory- M.A.Brandt Cutlery Co., 42 Hudson St.,N.Y. 





I HELP WOMEN 


tc have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 

I will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
complexion showing wpnkles, pim les, freckles: a fig- 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOO THIN, J will tell you how to 
have aclear, fresh complexion, soft, fluffy hair. shining 
eyes, a good figure, which gives ONE an attractive, mag- 
netic personality, 


Address 
ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


, Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexe: 


SEXES 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without denosit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat myexpense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS bene 71, New yoru 
FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Weddings 100 invitations or announcements 


with two sets of envelopes, for 

$3.00. 60 for $2.25. 25 for $1.50. 

Visiting—1® for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents. 

Car Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Ste. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 tents. 

Send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
Cav not tell them from Steel Plate, Cost less 


than half. Address: — 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Experiences of a Correspond- 
ence-School Teacher 
(Continued from page 31) 


terest, having been apprised of the cir- 
cumstances. He, too, had phenomenal 

rit. He worked, he wrote us, sitting up 
in bed, and until the doctor took away 
his pencil and paper and said, ‘‘No 
more.’’ And then he grew weaker and 
turred his face to the wall. When the 
bercaved wife wrote us several weeks 
afi.rward that he had passed over, we 
wrote on his card ‘‘ He did his best,’’ and 
filed it away. 

Convicts end boys in reform schools are 
enrolled with us, and some of them do 
mo-t excellent work. The mischief that 
got ‘hem into confinement was probably 
only ‘‘energy turned in the wrong direc- 
tion.’ A visitor in one of the Western 
prisons saw a convict’s cell covered with 
drawings, and on inquiry learned that he 
was taking a course in architecture. ‘‘We 
have nowhere to go at night here,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there are no saloons.’’ He did 
well, designed a building for the ‘prison 
yard, and was pardoned before his time 
was up. 

I watched with keen interest the work 
of asiudent of my school who was in the 
Stillwater (Minn.) prison. After a long 
interval of silence, I hada letter telling 
me that he was out, and in a new job. I 
wished to learn more about his case, but 
he kept his story to himself. Between 
the lines I could read a tragedy and a vic- 
tory. He had gone wrong, he had turned 
about, aud he had a new start. God be 
with him. 

A rather humorous boy in a reform 
school, on seeing the suggestion in an 
examination question that he go out and 
interview a bank official before preparing 
his answer, replied, ‘‘I’ll do this when 
the roses bloom again.’’ 

A bright Jap, on reading a question that 
directed him to transcribe something ‘‘in 
your own language, ’ wrote his explana- 
tion in Japanese, and we had a time find- 
ing what he said. 

A farmer out in Washington enrolled 
with us for the surveying and mapping 
course when he was nearly fifty, and he 
became surveyor of his county. 

Many ot these stories ot advancement, 
or of the opening of new and more con- 
yenial careers, are as interesting as ro- 
mance, And we have thousands of tiiem. 

An interesting phase of the work is 
the grit possessed by many students that 
are hampered in other ways. It really 
seems to me that hindrances are but spurs 
to success, or that the Creator gave some 
men an extra amount of pluck to make 
up for other things that they didn’t get. 
Bright fellows with much in their favor 
often take up a course, finish a few les- 
sons and stop. Pleuty of sense but no 
slaving quality. Just as often, the fellow 
that the conscientious mau hardly dares 
to encourage to study a given subject, 
takes hold with dogged persistence and 
develo; unlooked for ability. 

Grown folk, it appears to me, are more 


Sensitive about correction than are 
youllgstcrs, This sensitiveness is one of 
the thinus that we have to look out for. 
The sti.lent Jong out of school has for- 
gotten liow it feels to be corrected. He 
sends in some work that he thinks is 


g00d, waits for it to be returned with 
commendatory remarks. When it comes 
back \ith adverse criticism or a request 
fornew work, he is sometimes more sulky 
than a child, 

There have been few criticisms worthy 
of the nome written on the correspondence 
method of teaching. The | occasional 
tritic has aimed principally at the plan 
of teaching, the soundness of which is 
Prove! beyond doubt by thousands upon 
thousa: {3 of instances of success. 

My «izht years work leads me to believe 
that tl- greatest danger is an excessive 
Commercialisin, that will palm off indif- 
ferent courses for thorough ones, or a lack 
of discrimination that will result in 
Studenis being enrolled for courses that 
fOnot suit them. The latier is a difficult 
matter to regulate. What right have you 
Ito say toa young man without ad- 

antages, that he shall not become a law- 

y‘t, Or an engineer? He may be another 
Pincoln. I recall a case of a drug clerk. 

should have advised him to study 
“lemistry, because he already had a basis 
Or that subject. Asa matter of fact, fate 





SUNSHINE SOUVENIRS—Two Cards 
. A beautiful addition 
to our line of Souve- 
nirs, and one which 
\ will truly bring 
sunshine into the 
hearts and faces of 
the pupils who 
\receive them. 
The cut sl:ows 
the general de- 
‘\sign of this 
Souvenir, but 
\ cannot show 
Sans \ its real beau- 


wee ty when 
ey produced 
iy incolors. 
PesA It is 
we 18>) compos- 
> sed of 


two 
cards. 
TI 
Sunshine Souvenir eae 
—With Photograph card 
has a tasty floral design enclosing a panel. The flowers repre- 
sented are the Yellow Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and 
Daisies and Buttercups. On this is printed the name of the 
school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired. Tle second card has 
beautiful rose border, and on this appears the names of all the 
pupils. The two cards are tied at the corner with silk cord. 
PRICE 


With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen; additional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
Without Photograph : 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each. 


Flora) Souvenirs 
This has been our popular 
series for twoor three sea- 
sons,and is still in demand. 
% It is illustrated by cut of 
the rose Souvenir slown 
at left, though plain black 
and white indicates but 
little of the real beauty 
of the souvenir. All 
the flowers represent- 
ed in this series are 
reproduced in their 
oe naatural colors; the 
design is richly 
Sfi2\ decorated with 
: gold and emboss- 
ed. The Floral 
Series compris- 
paes, The Rose, 
= The Violet, The 
\ Easter Lily, The 
4 Golden Rod, The For- 
get-Me-Not, The sou- 
Be we ce a Meanie in — series are uni- 
5 ; orm in all respects except 
Floral Souvenia—With Photograph the variety of cael Sashean 
incident to the different flowers illustrated. Each souvenir 
has front and back cover cards andas many sheets as are needed 
to print particulars of schooland namesof pupils: all being 
tied at corner withsilk cord. Photograph of teacher if desired. 


Prices e With Photograph of Teacher as shown in illustration—One dozen or less, 

@ $1:25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 6 cents each. 

Without Photograph——One dozeu or Jess, $1.00, Additional ones, 5 cents each. 
Unless otherwise instructed all or- 

ders for the Floral Souvenirs will be 
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Souvenirs and Presentation Cards 


For Close of School or Special Occasion 


We print YOUR Souvenirs especially for YOUR School. It bears YOUR name and the names of YOUR school, also the names of YOUR 
school officers, YOUR pupils, and when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of the school building, as prefered. It is these per- 
sonal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the Teacher’s Photograph or that of the school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 


MORNING-GLOR Y— One Card 


This new single 
card Souvenir 
is exceedingly} ss 
handsome? As} 
the cut shows, |. 
one side has al@ 
design of Morn- | 
ing Glory 
flowers, with) , 
greeting. O n| 
the opposit e! 
side of the card} 
there is a Morn- 
ing Glory) ; 
border-—two de-| (a 
signs. On this 
side the name 
of the school 
teacher andj{ 
names of all the}, 
pupils are print- 
ed. Ags manyas 
fifty four pupils” — re 
names can be Morning Glory—One Gard 
placed on this 
card. 





















PRICES 
One dozen 60 cents ; Additional cards, 4 cents each” 


Card Without Special Names 
We furnish these Morning Glory cards, just as described 
above, but without any special printing and having an appro- 
priate verse in place of the particulars of school and pupils’ 


names, 
PRICES: 30centsadozen. Additional cards 2c each 


WATER-COLOR SOUVENIR 


one of leer 


This souvenir is 
the most elaborate ever of- 
fered teschools. Itis made 
up of two or more cards, 
according to the number of 
pupils’ names, each 5x8% 
inches in size. The cards 
are tied together with silk 
cord. The out side or cover 
card bears handsome designs, 
painted especially for us, 
and beautifully executed in 
colors, the effect of water- 
color painting. 
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Water Color Souvenirs No. 1, The 
second card contains the name 
and location of the school, names 
of school officers, teacher and all 
the pupils. Prices—One dozen or 
less $1.15. Each additional sou- 
venir, 5 cents. 
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Water Color Souvenir, Full Size 5x8% in, 


Water Color Souvenir No. 2, The 
first or cover card is the same as 
No.1. The second card, instead 
of any names, has some inspiring 
Quotations. No names are print- 
edon this style. Price:—5 cents 
each, Order any number. 





The series comprises four views: Kittens, 
Child, Maypole, and Landscape, all beautifully 
reproduced from original paintings. Unless oth- 
erwise directed all orders are made up assorted. 


OUR SOUVENIRS DELIGHT 
BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 








made up assorted, some of each 
flower being supplied, 


























One of our popular styles. 


ally rich appearance. 


are tied with silk cord. 


When Ord 


want it to appear. 








ad led him in that direction rather 


which is a feature of its decoration. 
dark and light green; embossed. 
Size 4x5% inches. 
are printed upon sheets of fine paper, and together with a back cover of white cardboard 
Photograph of Teacher is placed in the oval when desired. 
PRICE: WIth Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.40; each additional souvenir with same names, 6 cents. 
Without Pactograph—One dozen or less, $1.15; each additional, 5 cents. 


An Entire School Can Be Supplied at Very Small Cost 


GOOD-LUCK SOUVENIR 


We cal] it ‘*Good Luck’’ on account of the four-leaf clover 
It is an especially elaborate design, in gold, red, and 
The large amount of gold gives the Souvenir an especi- 
Names of teacher, pupils, school officers, etc., 


READ BEFORE ORDERING 


ering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your 
own name and in fact all matter to be printedon Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to 
insure accuracy. Do not leave us to — at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which pow may sennen to date your 
rite all namesplainly, and spell them correetly. 
ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs 
ordered, add one-half cent for each name inexcess. Order well in advance of time needed. 
When photographs style is desired, Photographs should be sent, securely wrapped and have name of 
senderon back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed ana original photo returned uninjured. 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


"The Good-Luck Souvenir—With Photograpt F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


etter. Giveclearly the name of town, villageor district, just as you 


As many Souvenirs should be 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Art 


Se, 
Awo opportunity to a 
limited number who write at 
once, If you love the beauti- 
ful in life, youare an undeveloped 
artist. Youneed only s/ighttrain- 
ing to develop your accomplish- 
ment. In order to prove the won- 
_ derful success of our exclusive 
rivg away a limited number of full 
utely Sree. No need to leave home 


FREE! 





methods, we will 
scholarships abso 
or your present employment, We guarantee to teach 
you with complete success, wight at home, by mail. All we 
ask is that you devotea partof your sparetimetotheseabsorb- 
ingly interesting lessons. Hundreds of enthusiastic students 
and graduates prove the wonderful success of our methods. 


$20 to $100 a Week 2os' cared by 
competent artists. 
—w eee ese Demand for trained 
men and women greater now than ever before. We teach you 
every branch, Great artists your instructors. Same mi 
of teaching as are in use in the great ateliers of Paris, 
Write Now for handsome prospectus and Free Scholar- 
ship Ofter. Don’t waitaminute, If you want 
to know how you may achieve success and prominence 
through talents which you may not even dream possess, 
then write for our Special Limited Offer soday, 


LEINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 3265, Omaha. Neb. 
BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En. 
graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 
you can earn a largesalary. Writeforour new Cata- 


logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 


Save $25 to $35 


Make Your 
Own Terms 

































Was officially declared to be the 


World’sBest 3: Sewing Machine 


=) 
ii 
Stitch ' 

By the jury of Awards at the Last National Exposition. 
In the competition which was open to the Singer, White, 
New Home, Free, Davis, Standard, and other makes some 
of which cost as high as $75 the jury awarded the King 


The Gold Medal 


Formerly sold through dealers, stores and agents for as 
high as $65.00. We now sell the King direct from factory- 
to-family at one-third usual prices. If, after a thorough 
trial in your own home, you are not convinced that every- 
thing we claim as to price and quality is more than satis- 
factory, return the machine to us and we will pay freight 
both ways. If you wish to keep it, you can make your own terms 


20-Year Guarantee 


















Remember, too, that as a further guarantee of good faith, 
we pledge our half-million-dollar-factory that if the machine 
proves defective in material or workmanship during 20 
years’ service we will replace it or refund your money. 
Write to-day for our 56-page Free Book sent with full par- 
ticulars of the most liberal sewing machine offer ever made. 








i! 








SEWING MACHINE CO. 
'769 Rano St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














KING 


KODAK FILM 5 Cents a Roll 


All sizes 6-exposure Kodak Films. All sizes 12-exposure 
films 10 cents a roll- Careful and Satisfactory Work 
Guaranteed. 8x10 Bromide Enlargements, from any of 
your favorite negatives, 24c- Complete Veg list and 
Sample Photograph Free. SCARLETT STUDIO, 
Dept. N, 47 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wante 





Man with business ability to represent us 
9 iu several different communities. Address 
Loveland, Colorado. 


The Loveland Loan Co., 


PRICE 








Make $20 a Day 


with our wonderful Champion Picture 
Machine. Takes, Sovelépe, finishes 
hoto = half minute an hour. 








ie 





ERIGAN MI PH 
Nehoe Bik. B » Ghicago, }.:. 





Lessons 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


against his inclination, and he proved to 
be a real genius in an entirely different 
| branch of work. 
| Some educators have criticised because 
| the appeal of one large, successful corres- 
| pondence-school has been entirely to the 
| pocketbook. But that school is vocational 
in its work, and as the late President 
Harper of Chicago University said, what 
harm comes of making the motive one of 
better bread and butter if the man to be 
benefited is moved by no other impulse? 
The material rewards of practical educa- 
| tion make a more attractive bait to the 
masses of the people, than education for 
education’s sake. 








Hours With Literary Friends 
© (Continued from page 22) 


slow rain of color, It was neither hot nor 
cold, but very quiet, and the birds went 
by like shadows.’’ Contrast this picture 
with one of the forest in summer: ‘‘ Each 
twig had its row of diamonds, and the 
wet leaves that we pushed aside spilled 
| gems upon us. The horses set their hoofs 
| daintily upon fern and moss and lush 
| grass. In the purple distances deer stood 
at gaze, the air rang with innumerable 
bird notes, clear and sweet; squirrels 
chattered, bees hummed, and through the 
thick, leafy roof of the forest the sun 
| showered gold dust.’? Again, read how 
‘*primeval Nature and her tragic mask’’ 
sometimes struck a very panic of terror 
to the hearts of women and children. 


They might brave hardships and Indians, | 


but the thick forest of strange trees, the 
high and long roots of vines, the black 
sliding earth, the white mist, the fire- 
flies, the will-o-the-wisps in the marshes. 
and the whippoorwills—the souls ot those 
in torment—were too much, The ex- 
ample of the little lad who ‘‘filled the 
nights with cries and lamentations, 
though they tried both crying shame and 
a rope’s end’”’ is but one of the many in- 
stances of pure panic terror which the 
early settlers cf our noble land ex- 
perienced. 


A GROUP OF CHARACTERS 


| John Rolfe Opechancanough 
Sir George Yeardly . Ralph Percy 
Thomas jefferson Audrey 
Adam Gaudylock Lewis Rand 
; Ludwell Cary Jaqueline 
| j QUERIKS 


1. Locate the above characters in Miss 
Johnston’s books. Describe each. Men- 
tion other characters known to public life 

| which are found within Miss Johnston’s 
pages. 

2. Do you consider the picture of Ope- 
chancanough a true Indian type? 

3. What book of Miss Jolmnston’s treats 
of the treason of Aaron Burr? 

4. Contrast Ludwell Cary and Lewis 
Rand. How did Rand come to miss ‘‘the 
simple right,’’ with sucha man as Thomas 
Jefferson tor a friend in early youth and 
| such a woman as Jaqueline Churchill for 

his wife? Consider the advice which 
| Mrs. Jane Selden gives to Rand. 

5. Picture the life and work_of Stone- 
wall Jackson as seen by Miss Johnston. 

6. How do critics regard Miss John- 
ston’s work? 





Geography 
(Continucd from page 17) 


Bricks and tile also furnish very impor- 
tant items in the house-building in many 
localities. The children will be very 
much interested in visiting a brick-yard 
and most schools have one in easy reach. 
The story ef the deposition of the clay as 
| glacial, alluvial or locustrine will furnish 

an interest at the beginning of the 

study. The entire process of brickmak- 

ing from the digging of the clay to the 
| marketing can be furnished from the ac- 
| tual observation of the children in many 
|/communities. Terra cotta lumber that 
|may be found in many tile and brick 
yards is also an interesting study. These 
skeleton structures are used in wallsand 
partitions when the object is to keep tlie 
sound from passing from room to room. 
Clay and sawdust are used in about equal 
perportions in mixing the materials. As 
the terra cotta lumber is burned the saw- 
dust is consumed leaving the structure 
full of dead air chambers which act as 
non conductors of sound. 

A comparison of the older and newer 





buildings of the locality as to materials 
used will do much to awaken an interest 
in building and many practical problems 
as to our future building materials may 
be developed from it. 





Combining Classes in Rural 
Schools 
(Coutinued from Page 16) 


fifth year work the first of the year and 
advanced work the last of the year. One 
lesson a week is very little compared 
with the time given in city schools, but 
forty lessons a year are better than none, 
and it does seem a shame that this sub- 
ject is omitted in so many schools, be- 
cause it is often used as much as history 
or geography after leaving school. 

The cardboard sewing or weaving is 
prepared by the teacher and is given as 
busy work, an older pupil having the 
oversiglit. The others are in two divi- 
sions, the older girls help in starting thie 
younger ones and then the teacher gives 
her attention to them. Meanwhile the 
boys on the other side of the room are 
drawing on wood from teacher’s diagram 
on the board. When the drawing is com- 
pleted it is shown to ter, and then he 
begins his whittling. 


living in states whose Normal Schools do 
not, should urge them to get into this 
line of progress at once. 





English 
(Contsnued from page 21) 


beneath them to mere pygmies. ‘‘An 
avenue of oaks or elins,’’ the Squire ob- 
serves, ‘‘is the true colonnade that should 
lead to a gentleman’s house. As to stone 
and marble, any one can rear them at 
once—thiey are the work of the day; but 
commend me to the colonnades that have 
grown old and great with the family, and 


tell by their grandeur how long the 
family has endured.’’ — Washington 
Irving. 


Read it aloud as a whole to the pupils. 
Dictate one phrase at a time, being care- 
ful not to repeat for heedless pupils. At 
the close of the dictating, require each 
pupil to glance through his work and 
make corrections. One pupil may spell 
orally and give marks of punctuation. 
Each pupil writes the misspelled words 
often enougli to insure a mastery of the 
words; no set number of times should be 
exacted by the teacher. 





As the schocl terms are drawing to a 
close many teachers are considering 


of the’ neatest, high-class souvenirs com- 


advertised on page 44. This is a reliable 
firm, dealing extensively with teachers, 
which is a guarantee of satisfactory work 
and dealing. , 


A Great Invention 


a day passes that the wonderful pro- 
gress of the Twentieth Century is not marked by 
a marvelous new invention. And these are by 
no means confined tothe business world. Quite 
as many keen minds are at work upon the prob- 
lem of lightening woman’s domestic burdens. 

Perhaps one of the most striking and practical 
evidences of this is noted in the remarkable new 
self-heating flat iron recently put on the market 
by a Cincinnati genius, and it is not surprising 
that his creation has caused a furore among all 
classes of women. Instead of looking forward 
to ironing day with dread, women may now 
approach it with pleasure, according to the 
claims made for the iron. And when one stops 
to think that the operation of this iron obviates 
the necessity for any fire in the kitchen stove; 
makes uunecessary the incessant trotting to and 
from the stove; the strength-sapping shifting 
and changing of irons, the irksome and time- 
consuming waits for irons to reheat, etc., it is 
reasonable to suppose that a woman might iron 
with real pleasure. When, added to this, it is 
made plain that a woman can iron out on the 
back porch—in the shed or yard; in fact, any- 
where she feels inclined to go, it seems still more 
reasonable. 

As we understand it, the iron heats itself from 
the inside by means of a‘low, quiet, gas flame, 
gas being generated from gasoline. The heat 
can be regulated to suit the character cf the ar- 
ticles being ironed, Whatever heat is required 
can be maintained. An iron can be kept merel 
warm or sizzling hot, as long as may be desized. 
One iron does all the work. 

The C. Brown Mfg. Co. are the makers of this 
iron, which is called the New “Standard.” Un- 
doubtedly, a letter addressed to them at 604 
Brown Bidg., Cincinnati would elicit a response 
, With full particulars. 


coanaper J 





Some Normal Schools are giving a | 
course for rural teachers, and teacliers | 


School Souvenirs for their pupils. One | 


ing to our notice this season is that of the | 
Colonial Printing Co. of Mansfield, Oliio, | 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our home st idy 
music lessons into all parts of America, and will «ive 
you absolutely free instruction if you willsimply rec. 
ommend the [International Institute to your fri: nds 
after you learn to play. 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Ma: do- 
lin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass instruments, Cello and 
Sight Singing. You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet by our wonderfully simple and thorough 
method, you can soon learnto play. If you are an 
advanced player you will receive special instruc: ‘on, 

Our lessons are sent weekly, They are so simple and 
easy that they are recommended to any perso: or 
little child whocan read English. Photographs and 
drawings make everything plain. 

If you accept our free tuition offer you will bea ked 
to pay only a very small amount (averaging 14 ce:.tsa 
week) to cover postage and necessary sheet miisic, 
We havesuccessfully taught others and we can suc. 
cessfully teach you. 

Write today for our Free booklet, which exp ains 
everything. It will convince you and cost you not) ing, 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 340, New York 
Instruments supplied when needed, Cash or cre iit. 











Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We a-sist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principat colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write Sot 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 


Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Bostwiche Island House 


In The Thousand Islands 

The Thousand Islands is an ideal gi to spend 
a vacation and the Bostwiche Island House is well 
fitted to accomodate its guests. There is delicious 
| nome cooking and the milk, eggs and vegetables 
| are products of the Bostwiche Island farm. Rates 
| moderate. For particulars, address 

CAPT. JOHN KEITH 

Box 35 Gananoque,.“ Ontario, Canada 


SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 


FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK MPSONS 
WAT 




















almost instant relief 
and is easily applied For bathing 
the eyes it is indispensable. Booklet free 
: 25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
165-9 RIVER ST., TROY, N. Y. 


SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. _Jt 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pdin, 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S 
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cures wind colic, andisthe best remedy fordiarriea, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
: To introduce our new 
, ao line we send this new 
RSS 
SOS Oil colors, 6 stencil 
holders, brash, New 
THE BELL (0., 1290 S, Washington Ave, Ne ¥. vily 
juice of an East India bush, makes curls or was: thet 
are beautifully natural, exceedingly durable an:i prod 
bso. 
bottle. Large bottle, 0c postpaid; small, 25c 
SWAN HAIR CURLER CO., 
very school should be decorate: with 
astic reproductions of both a cient 
the beautiful work that we produce; 
oe goods of their kind cn the 


$1.50 STENCIL OUTFIT 50c 
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ie catalog and instructions. 
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seins dampness of the air. lutely harmless. 
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ve moderate prices 


MAKE MONEY! BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE <A Hi 

Hundreds of dollars have been made in su ces!®} 
songs. Send us your WORDS or MELODIES. Accéf 
ance guaranteed ifavailable. Washington only . lace 
secure copyri 


ght. 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 149, Washingto., D.% 


8%—Few Companies Can “Guar anle 


more and be absolutely safe. We offer a few sh: res # 
business right under your nose, in Chicago, growiné 
rapidly that our present capital hardly keeps pact 
business you can always watch whenever in the °'™% 
splendid management and high character; good) 
ref.; fine o cockney for those desiring hig! rate 
interest combined with good security, Write us for’ 
tails. Address The U.R. &S. Co, 312 West Madison St., Chictt 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the mouth, It is published only during the 
school year, numbers tor July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address, 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub , 


scription, For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subrcriptiouw for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued. In doing that, 
all arrearages should he paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent. 


SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and 10c 
denominations, Express orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A, Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnsfitu/es, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, 
office Dansville, N. Y., wider the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 


at the post 
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Why the May Instructor Was Late 


OWE an explanation to ourselves and to many Normat Insrrucror subscribers who 
were late in receiving their May copy. This was caused by a break on the large rotary 
press on which most of its pages are printed. This break was a serious one and neces- 

sitated sending for new parts to the factory in Rhode Island, and as presses of this description 
are each built after special patterns, the part itself had to be made. The accident occurred 
during the printing of Pas RIMARY Pians, but we were able with our own machinists to tempo- 
rarily repair this, though with much delay, and finish on that publication and print some fifty 
thousand of the Insrrucror before it again and irretrievably gave out, and we had to await the 
arrival of the new ork Further delay in delivery, not only in May but in other months, has 
been caused by the present policy of the Post Office Department, in sending, on the score of 
economy, a part of our issue, as well as that of other magazines of large circ culation, by fast 
freight instead of by regular mail trains. This has affected our delivery in some States mater- 
ially. This will be overcome next year, however, as we shall advance our time of publication 
by ten days or so. All subscribers will thus 1 regularly receive their magazine several days be- 

fore the first of the month as dated. 


Normal Instructor for 1912-13 


On page 20 is given a partial layout of the Insrrucror for the coming school year. We 
hope every present subscriber, and every other teacher into whose hz ands this copy may fall, 
will read this. Only the chief features, of course, are indicated, but these are of such value 
and interest that the general character and excellence of the magazine will be seen. | Many de- 
partments and contributions unmentioned here add to the value of the material furnished for 
the teacher. 

With the growing demand for better service on the part of the teacher and richer re- 
sults from her teaching, the teacher needs the best that can be given in the way of aid and in- 
spiration. We do not see how any teacher, trained or untraine id, can afford to do without a 
live, modern, up-to-date teacher’s magazine. As such we urge Norma INsrrucror upon your 
attention. On the opposite page, the fact is mentioned that it is approaching its twenty-first 
anniversary, and to fittingly celebrate this event, we are giving a most valuable book with 
every subscription, new or renewal. The practical character of the book is indicated by its 
name ‘Practical Selections from Twenty Years of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.”’ 
A fuller description is given on the page mentioned. Our purpose here was only to call atten- 
tention to the fact of the approaching anniversary, and the further fact that ‘for m: iny years 
out of these twenty THe Insrrucror has enjoyed a circulation among teachers many thousands 
larger than that of any other educational journal, and this is emphatically true now. **’There’s 
a reason.’”? We have furnished a magazine that teachers wanted and they have appreciated it. 
The coming year will prove no exception, in fact, its value and excellence will be emphasized. 
We invite all old subscribers to renew and urge those who are not, for the sake of their work 
and the benefit to their pupils, to become regular readers of Tue Insrrucror. 


For Teachers With Primary Pupils 


To all such, whether engaged in exclusive primary work in city or village schools, or with 
primary pupils in the mixed or one-teacher school, we call special attention to Primary Pans. 
A prospectus of the contribytors and contents for the next year is given on page 10. No pri- 
mary teacher can read this without seeing what great value is given, and without desiring to 
have the benefit of it There is certainly a wealth of material each month which every true 
primary teacher will appreciate. The magazine is most properly illustrated, not with mean- 
ingless pictures, but with drawings, diagrams, reproduced masterpieces and sketches, every one 
of which can be actually used in the schoolroom. A speci: il feature of Primary P ans is the 
original Entertainment material, exercises, music and pieces to speak, prepared by popular 
writers for its pages. Primary Pans is in every way excellent, practical and useful. It 1s the 
same price as NormaL Instructor, $1.25 a year, both to one address for $1.90. Primary 
Pans subscribers are given the same premium book as are those of Normat Insrrucror. See 
opposite page for further particulars and combination rate. 


The Instructor Literature Series 


Every teacher should familiarize herself with the Five Cent Cassics and Supple- 
mentary Readers in the Insrrucror Lrrerarure Series. They provide a great fund of ee 
material for all grades. Progressive schools everywhere are using them. It is a great incen- 
tive to interest to pluce in the hands of the pupil a new book frequently with just the story or 
other material you want. The list iow comprises about one hundred ‘eighty titles, and more 
than fifty new ones will be added and ready for use by September Ist, making it the most ex- 
tended list of this class of books published. 


Entertainment Books 


See the extended list of general entertainment book given orf page 50. These are selected 
from our list and are principally those adapted for Spring and Summer months. Our Lirrie 
Piays anp Exercises, include many titles especially appropriate for these seasons. Then re- 
member, that Tue Years Enrerrarwmenrs provides suitable ‘material for every month of the 
year. You should have the entire set, but if you want separate months or a group of them, 
you can get them as shown in advertisement on page 46. Flag Davy, June-time, and Miscel- 
laneous programs in the June number. 


Our New Premium Book 


We believe that in offering the new book **Practical Selections from Twenty Years /of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans,’’ tree to every subscriber of Norma. Instructor and 
Primary Pians, we are giving the most valuable premium ever offered to teachers in connection 
with an educational publication. See description of book on opposite cover page. 


See Cover Page opposite for Subscription and Combination Prices for our 
publications. 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: To subscription prices to other countries, 
named on this and preceding page, postage is added as follows: 
Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c ; Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teacher, 20c. 
Foreign : Normal Instructor, 50c ; Primary Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teachier, 30. 
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Good Teachers Placed in Every ‘State in the Union 
We have been doing this for Twenty:One Years 
Not a Free een Agency 


Albany Teachers’ Agency Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENOH, Proprietor. Vuscent B. Fisk, Manager. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


(Formerly Educators Exehange) 


102 Tremont Street - - - ° sy 
TEACHERS’ « Madison, Wis. 


THE PARKER AGENCY ®° Spokane, Wash. | 


Write for description of ‘‘The Parker Way.” 








Special service to 
New England Teachers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 














TENTH 
YEAR. 














Prepare for Examinations. 


Examination, Teachers; 


We have three courses leading to graduation, Normal, B, Ped., M. y correspondence. Elective Plan. Plan. 
1 


30 days trial; pay by month, ATLANTA NORMAL, Atlanta, Ga., Gen. Del. 


teachers Colle ge graduate 3 














A 
ptacing | COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
Our “‘placing service’ is unique in the educational field, We do not pond yo u printed noti- 
AGENCY fication blanks telling you to ‘go after’? vacancies, or rumored vacancie e write up and 
FOR send the employer aspecial bound report upon your qualifications, showing preparation, per- 
sonality, credentials and experience, This costs us money, but it places you in the position 
TEACHERS you desire. Send for booklet, Business Men's Clearing House, Chamber of Commeree Bldg, Denver, Colo, 








for Teachers in Western Schools. We 
have listed orders for candidates that must be 





ege 
Positions Open filled coming term. For colleges, normal, high and 


grade school work. We want especially manual training, domestic science, agri- 
culture and commercial teachers. The demand is good now; best salaries paid and 
we can offer you something worth investigation. No charge for registration. We 
invite prompt application and will submit full details immediately. 


Western Reference & Bond Ass’n. 611 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1917 Main Street 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, “Danas, ‘Texas 


now in its 24th year, oldest and best known Agency in the South or West needsteachers for every 
department of educational work now, for emergency calls and for next session. Register early. 


Particulars free. J. L. Russell and J. W. Hirk, Mgrs. 
duct an interview. Howto work through 


HINTS TO TEACHERS ise: sninersiee tow t0" work "tire 
gencies, etc, Get ittoday. Price 10 cents. 


E. C. ROGERS, PUBLISHER, 20 E. GAY STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘Teachers of All Kinds Needed Now) 


Mechanical Drawing, German and French, Science, primary, grade, high school 
biecBtcnees | 

















How to write an application. How to con 





—R, LAYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to commalt this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 
The Instructors’ Agency, 
Marion, Indiana. 


Schools supplied with teachers. Teachers supplied with | 
schools, Quick service. Best locations. All class positions. 











and busines, teachers should enroll for we have many choice positions, 


Register Teachers’ Agency, Register, Ga, 
The Agency for Qualified Teachers. We are now in need of hundreds of qualified teachers for 


Grades. High School, Manual Training and Domestic Sci- 
ence positions throughout the entire West. -We may be able to 


— you in a better position than you would se- 
eage through your own individual efforts Booklet, ‘Hew to 








Apply for a School and Secure “Promotion,” 
including the laws of certification of teachers, of all the Western States, free to members, Write us to-day. 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 328-329 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. Wm. Raffer, A. B., Mgr 


Cunningham Teachers Agency. t"nagnois terrace’ ALBANY, Nev. 


1 Magnolia Terrace, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Kighteen years in Teachers’ Agency Work. Special rates for enrollment. Teachers | 
Wanted for HIGH SCHOOL and GRADE Positions. Send for application: form. 











want Agents nt Institutes. Examiners preferred. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. a | 


pay as you g We v 


NATIONAL ‘INFORMATION BUREAU 


f Our “EMPLOYMENT REGISTER,” this year, ae record 200 
LET US { _ } Teachers who desire better places. Is your name listed? Per- == POSITIONS | 
} manent enrcllment. No fee until placed. 
+ Our “EDUCATIONAL REGISTER” will record 5,000 Teachers and AND 
Stude ants. instene tion on any Subject. Annual Me mbership, o: 


HELP |= 


EDUCATION | 








Do You Know 
C. M. Barnes-Wilcox Co., 323 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., 


will buy TEXT BOOKS you no longer need either New or 
Second-Hand, and pay a good price in cash promptly? 
G, It is the Pioneer House in this line—Established 1871, 
and has a reputation for fair dealing, of which it is proud. 
G, Send list and they will give price they will pay. 
@, They have ample means and do not get your books and 


keep you out of your money indefinitely, 
REFERENCE: Commercial Agencies — Union Trust Co., Chicago. 

















AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DEsKsS | 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ideas in sanitary, 
construction and design. Made in 3 styles. 
Automatie Stationary, Adjustable desk and 
chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. 
BOR ILLUSTRATED 


WRITE 082547 TO-DAY 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 13a 
A complete directory ‘of everything for the Schoolroom. 



































New York me 
eron €merican Seating ae | 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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| begin to write on ruled paper’. 
| text book written by Prof. Carpenter of 


° 


| paper is given to tle child’’ 
| erable quantity of work of this kind is 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpITorR’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 

addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

Recent inquiries cover a rather wide 
range of topics. Since needs are fre- 
auently similar I am sure you will be 
interested to hear about some of the ques- 
tions asked. You will, many of you, 
find your own inquiry. There is time 
merely to toucii upon*the matters here. 
If you wish for a further word, please 


note the paragraph given above the- 


‘*Letter.’’ 

‘*Can you tell me where to look to find 
models for class prophecies, histories, 
poems, etc.?’’ Pupils to whom such 
parts are assigned can frequently get into 
touch with other pupils who will give 
them ‘‘points.’? But it is a matter of 
fact that the more original such produc- 
tions are the better they will be. Simple 


metre should be selected for parting 
songs and class hymns. A class ode may 
be more ambitious. Grammar grade 


pupils should not attempt too, muchi. 
Class prophecies and histories ate based 


.on known characteristics and facts. 


‘*My boys and girls wish to start a 
school journal. Would you encourage 
them? They are chiefly American chil- 
dren and come from fine families. I 
have heard that some people think it is 
not wise to push young people forward 
in this way as it gives them an exagger- 
ated idea of their abilities sometimes.’ 
There is no doubt that children with 
actual talent have been over-praised and 
unduly stimulated. Publishing in local 
periodicals where ‘‘stuff’’ is scarce and 
almost any fairly-well. written. prose or 
verse is acceptable is unwise. The ex- 
pectation of ‘‘orders’’ prevents salutary 
criticism. Wider competition will assure 
or dissuade. A school journal is most 


| beneficial if the teacher exercises over- 


sight. Criticism is expected and much 
work can be done that will prove of 
benefit as pupils take higher courses. It 
is a delightful thing to be able to have 
such a plan executed. In many schools 
it would be almost an impossibility. 
The pupils who serve on the staff of such 
a journal will learn much that will be 
'valuable, to them. The whole school 
will be interested and information anil 


| data that would undoubtedly be lost be 


preserved. Some of it may be prized in 
later years. The camera should figure 
largely, the expense of the illustrations 
being met from a fund planned for by 
subscription, sales of the periodical, or 
| school entertainments. The teacher in 
| whose school such work progresses will 
| need to have at hand such a text book as 
is recommended to the correspondent 
whose communication is next noted. 
Miss D., of Vermont writes:—‘‘I was 
much interested in reading some of the 
errors made by teachers and quoted in 
your column. (I think the reference 


, here is to a Primary Plans ‘‘chat.’’) I 


need a good rhetoric and wish you would 
name one you have confidence in. I 
want to ask you why this is not a good 
expression, —‘ The next step is when they 
to ae 


Columbia University is especially good 
for a teacher to have at her side and no 


‘teacher should be guilty of gross errors 


who uses it. It is a-Macimillan publica- 
tion. As to the sentence given, one 
might ask that the use of ‘‘when’’ be 
especially noted. There is not time to 
speak very fully’ here. The sentence 
should read, ‘‘The next step is tlie one 
which includes the use of ruled paper’’ 
r‘‘Now comes the time when ruled 
A consid- 


outlined in the text-book on rhetoric 


| mentioned. 


A scliool of the Middle West plans to 


| give an ‘‘Old New England”’ entertain- 
; nent, 
| material. 
| Karle give just the suggestions wanted, 

| including a_ usable description of quilt- 


I can just speak~of a source for 
The books of Alice Morse 


ing, for the ‘‘quilting-bee” social hour. 
Miss’ B., Michigan, I am sure you 
[Would find the reply to your query in an 
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[Pass ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


PE by uestions asked by the Regents of N. -Y. 
or the past 15 years as a test for the 
gompietion “ the oes in GRAMMAR 
OOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS? CERTIFL CATES. 
The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each cauadention 


The questions 4 rouped by topics making 
the books Le FOR. CLASS USE 
with the L EXAMINATION PA. 


PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State ~/ in the best schools 
in every state in the Union 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


. _ Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX: 





AMINATIONS. ' 
Question and Answer Books in 

Arithmetic Geography El. English 

U.S. History Physiology Spelling 

Algebra Drawing Geometry 

ist Yr. Eng. 2ndYr.Eng. Biology 

4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr. En 1st Yr. Latin 


Eng. 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 


Price 25c each; for class use ane each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kiud we enclose an answer book free. 


Ba Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. You can return any 
not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18 each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects. 




















Perhaps your School Board wil] purchase a 
supply for you. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equai number of 
both question and answer books. 

We Claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sole seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September. 

’a7- We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY. —Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
go for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book II, Fifth Year; Book IIT, Sixth 
Year; Book IV, Seventh Year; Book V, Fighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 


W.Hazleton Smith,1I7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the hook. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub 
staptially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

pa We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each pace for 
the use of teachers preparing for exanfinations 
Price  # the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad 
dress, HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, WN. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil& 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 34gx64g inches 
Price 10c per dozen ; 3 doz. 25e. Send10c for sample 
doz. and address, we HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N.. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizasetu Meraick Knipp, B.S. - 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC pHa 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEET: 

4 9 MISCELLANOUS. SHEETS 
Size of dinar 34gx5 Sy Peteeed Vik Ilustrated with full d 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grade 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 

Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


































Special Offer 


To introduce this work we,.will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upor receipt 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 
“The Busy Work Series are just what people walt 
Send me 500 sets, 00 of a kind. The series areju# 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for 5% 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O. A. CoLLins, St 
Iowa. Address, W. HAZLETON SIUTH, 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. : 
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The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


C. J. Albert, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our’ 
booklet ‘*Teaching as a Business’’ carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side 
of your profession. Sent free. 


Spokane, Washington. 
Boise, Idaho 
POSITIONS “ all kinds for TEACHERS 


Write us your alifications,. FREE Literature. 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 


The Teachers Exchange 
of Boston 120 Boylston St. 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


article published in March 25 Independ- 
ent (New York). The facts concerning 
Wisconsin’s plan for university extension 
are giver by Mary Burchard Davis. 

There are seven pictures and a map. 
Most of the other queries are answered 
in the papers noted for the month. 

All good wishes for the very best kind 
of summer go with you all! How we 
shall long to know if the plans for study 
about which many of you have written 
came to helpful and enjoyable fruition! 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*Keuador and Colombia,’’ by Harry 
Weston VanDkye, page 188, April Chau- 
tauquan. Map; five full-page pictures ; 
fifteen smaller illustrations. One of thie 
| smallest of the sister republics in the 
South, but important; ‘‘Switzerland of 

America;”? Chimborazo; Quito; ‘‘Sees 
_ all the constellations of the firmament ;’’ 
| Bogota, the ‘‘ Boston of South America ;’’ 
| geography; history; present-day attain- 
ment. 


Western Offices 1 














THE 


BREWER veUres 


HICAGO 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ¢ 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
I want you to join my agency — You and I lose 
money every year by you not doing so—Tell me what 
you can do when you write your first letter—Positions 
going to waste—I work night and day to locate my 
teachers—F ree enrollment, 


bie & iri 1812,’’ b e 
teacher ia tae The Spirit of : y James Barnes, 


page 839, May Harper’s. W. J. Aylward 
is the illustrator and the frontispiece and 
another full-page picture in color will 
be truly appreciated in history classes. 
Two full-page pictures and several smaller 
illustrations are given with the most in- 
teresting and valuable text. ‘‘Our glory 
emblazoned by British lamentations; 
spread abroad by British illuminations ;’’ 
extracts from London periodicals; many 
| interesting reports clipped from news- 
papers of the day; excellent reading for 
pupils. Summaries can be made inter- 
esting. 


Mentor, Ky. 





“(How to Apply for a School and Secure 


99 with laws of certification of teachers, 
Promotion, of the Western States, prepared by 
experianced school men. ag ost gaia for fifty cents 
in stamps, pe etree to mem oney refwnded if not 
satistie E ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEAC ERS" AGENCY, 
228.329 MB. . Bldg. » Denver, Colo. Wm, Raffer, A. B. | Mgr. 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


Our Teachers’ Agency is flooded with applications for 
graduates from our Home Study Courses. Over 4000 
ee nts report vacancies. So many calls for teachers 
unexpected. Expert Typewriters, ‘Stenographers, and 
Book-keepers in great demand. 


500 More Teachers Wanted at Once 
Salaries from to $2500 per year. We prepare teach- 
ers for advanced positions and secure the positions de- 
sired. If you want a position in the North, East, South 
or West, write to us at once. Can use a large number of 
Commercial Teachers for High Schools and Ps gems 
a we 


Readers who have asked for suffrage 
and anti-suffrage literature will want to 


Colleges, Stenographe Ts, and Book-keepers- ; , 

also send to you our “Special Tuition Scholarship” read page 797 of April 13 Outlook. Quo- 
for your consideration ? Advice and full particulars | tation from: Miss Violet Markham who 
free. Write tous for our Teachers’ Agency plan ; it i ’ : : 
produces the results and that is , what you want. Write | declares that woman’s opportunity in 
today —“‘tomorrow never comes”. ‘Do it now social service work is not duly appreci- 





Address Teachers’ Agency, Carnegie College, Rogers, 0. | ated by the sex. 


‘*Home Rule,’’ a very useful concise 








The Demand for Physical Directors 
Is Greater Today Than Ever. 


The Physical Culture 
Training School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will have 
a special summer school 
beginning July Ist. 


page 844 of the April 20 Outlook. 
ever may be the outcome, this coluimn 
contains valuable and usable information 
which all teachers who have sons and 
daughters of Ireland in their classes 
should possess. 
‘‘Havana Today, 





*» by Elbert F. Bald- 


Learn a_ profession ° e 
that is not  over- win, page 872, same number, is a chatty 
crowded. account of a visit, which can be read in 


There are thousands 
of the smaller cities 
i that would gladly pay 
& grade pn ey oe ad- 4 
ditional see losieal || Several beautiful pictures of snow 
erected ~ Sole upg yo work, scenes, slowing shadows, are published 
Grand Bivd,, Chicago, Il, 4, WAY mot combine | in Guide to Nature for March. Schools 
teaching work and earn, more money? Classes are becoming interested in the work this 
will be conducted in a razches in which we st : .  i- ‘ 
will accept beginners, also those who have had periodical stands for. One school of 
some experience. We will also offer additional several rooms has recently collected a 
material for broadening the scope of work for f 1f m 668 lz ” “re 
teachers seeking advanced instruction. und tor a copy to circulate. i Gov- 

The field is open to both men and women. |'ernor Dix of New York has an article in 

The Boorts, of Lert a all over the country | this (March) number which is very 
pied alesis acetate a ~ readable and full of good suggestions. 

We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar building. | - . rs 

A quotation from Thoreau is emphasized, 

The article is taken from ‘‘The Survey.’' 

The popular astronomy articles of this | 
| periodical are interesting. 


class or assigned to a group of pupils for 
resumé. 





Home of the Physical Culture 





Attend a recognized school. 
Address Secretary, 
Box Z., 42nd St., and Grand Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 














A full- -page picture that can be used as 
nasis for ‘‘stories’’ is the delightful 
'one on page 616, May St. Nicholas, a 
drawing by Gertrude Kay. On page 658 
are given a little story of ‘‘A Cat- 
Mother’s Goslings’’ and an account of 
‘*Horn-Carving”’ that can be used with 


Normal School of Dancing “a 
AUBURN, N. Y. July 8—27~—'12. 
Aesthetic, Ball-Room, Folk, Interpretive 
Normal Training. Individual attention our aim. 
For information write now to 
Miss Pauline Titus, 24 Grover St., Auburn, N. Y. 
_ pupils. Illustrated. 


Many readers are following the La- 
TOSING ‘DAY Follette autobiographical papers current 
| in American Magazine. Tlie May iustail- 

EXERCISES ment is most useful and interesting, giv- 
ing, as it does, the story of accomplish- 
| ment in Wisconsin. ‘‘ Progressive gov- | 
ernment produces business prosperity ;’’ 
$2,000,000 saved to the people of Wiscon- | 
sin every year tlirough the railroad com- | 
mission; water power; forest reserve; 

etc., etc. 


‘*Coral and Coral Islands,’’ page 16 | 
American Boy is just what you will want | 
to keep on hand for use when studying 

' yeography of warm countries, Some boy 


‘be S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN 
TO TEACHERS 


| The Government will soon hold examinations 

Wh every where from which several thousand positions 
4 y not write today for our complete catalog will be filled at from $700 to $1,500 per year. 

and make your selection early. Address | Teachers desiring positions in the Postoftice, Cus- 


| toms, Internal Reyenue or Washington D. C. de- 
HALL & McCREARY, partments, should write to Franklin Institute Dept. 
430-432 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


and 
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Closing Day—the day of all 
the school year that brings out 
the best there is in the pupil. 
Encourage them to do better’ 
oR and better by making closing 
; Bs 7 day exercises out of the ordinary. 


In this wecan help you. We have 
of complete programs and 
exercises for such occasions, also books 
of Drills, Recitations, Plays, Panto- 
mimes, Dialogues, Monologues, Scenic 
Readings, Songs, Suggestive Essays, 
! Commencement Parts, etc., introducing 
uniaue and interesting features in the 
closing day entertainment that will make it a day 
always to be remembered. 





A 113, Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions open; 
schedule of examinations and free specimen ques- 
tions from previous examinations, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


|; Sketch of the whole situation is given on | 
What- | 


Coos Bay Teachers’ Agency 






5 


Over oases pPeptitene Filled. 
Year. 


teachers for emer- 
or next year. Write 


F ISK EAGHERS ACENG gency vacuncion and f 
the present time or in 


§ f a ) 
26 East Jackson Boulevard = Chicago the Vall of oe Circular and Membership 
OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkley, Los Angeles! Form sent on application. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


VM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
Vacancies from the University to the Grades. 


Plan now for next year. Permanent clientage, Direct recommendations. Established repu- 
tation. Twenty-fourth year. It costs nothing to inquire. Send to any office for information, 
Teachers who contemplate coming to Chicago for the N. K. A. are invited to use cur office to 


receive their mail and meet their friends, etc. 
THE aA NE WastiL. AGENCY (Inc. ;) CHICAGO—Steinway Hall. B.F. CLARK, Pres. 
LINCOLN, NEBR.—First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station C. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri, 
We want 500 rural school teachers for good positions in the West and North West. We want 
teachers, and 100 Principals. Write either oflice for blank and booklet, 


The Thurston 
Teachers Agency 

















200 grade 








Finds positions for teachers (, Finds teachers 
for positions @, Personally recommends teachers 
@ Established seventeen years, 

ANNA M. THURSTON, Mar., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 


The Colorado Teachers Agency Fred Dick, Ex. State Supt. Manager, 
WENTY YEARS SUCCE. 
Room 913—First Nat’] Bank Building, Denver, Colo. _ EX PERIENCE—TRY us. as 
POSITIONS— 500 teachers wanted, Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 


ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; € recommenc 
and place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teachers fear no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 
City, State Examinations. urses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50, 
Students. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A Successful School and College Bureau-—J. F. McCullough, 
Geo. T. Palmer. All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendatio ns, Competent teachers 
ind d. Registration fee $1.00. Write us. Suite 1749. 80 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Free Registration {(uixtown, PA: 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | | 


612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
L. CREGO, and MRS. L, CREGO, Managers. 

















422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 




















Established 32 years, Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
officers. Direct recommendations, 

1,000 Teachers Wanted 











has ANTED—Teachers who are Col- 
ge or Normal graduates, for all 

pevisioas, west and southwest, 
Jrite us, 








for all grades and High Schools, 


| We Want Teachers Good salaries to first class teachers, 


Burlington Teachers’ Agency, Burlington, Vermont. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1899. W. Brintnatt., Manager. Covers Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Kinde. 14th Year Book rree. 535 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. Love, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Western States. Highest salaries. Only first class teachers desired. Send for literature. Euroll now for 
coming school year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, §;, Wendell Murray, Mar. 














COQUILLE, 
OREGON 
A. J. M. Robertson and B. R. Riordan, Managers 


COVERS Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, and Nevada. 
for all grades of work. Provision for continuous 
Teachers Wanted ‘a! ; 


registration until a position is secured through us. 





Maryland Teachers’ Agency, Baltimore, Md. 


) 











To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. The BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





We Announce the Completion of a New Edition of 


ublic School Methods 


Among the many excellent new features 
will be found 300 pages of helpful illustrated 


Type Study Material 
By Dr. Charles A. McMurry 


The advance orders indicate a sale vf not 





less than 25,000 sets for the year 1912. Have 






you secured your set ? All progressive teachers 















will want to examine and own this, tho 


‘*Teachers’ Professional Library”’ 
The Modern School Necessity 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 







































Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
Editors of Normal Instructor. 





THE MO6T ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 














WII Biocon oss sconesvesostovese Autumn Plans 
Volume II............. ......eeees Winter Plans 
Volume TED... cece eee Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3 Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one Cloth b d vol e—$1.50 

These books contain practical, usable mater- 
ial for every day use in the schoolroom. Among the Subjects covered are: 


Music Art-—Nature Study—Literature Stories of Industry and History 
—Biographies -Geography—Specio!l Day Programs Poems snd Memory 
Gems Stories—Heips in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 


Busy Work—Etc. Etc. 

They are replete with songs, stories, book references on various subjects, 
and suggestions. They contain drills, new games, and many, many things 
which the busy teacher will appreciate and use every day. They will be to 
her in inspiration and a great saver of time. Kach number is complete in 
itself and adopted to the season indicated. 

Handsome strong enameled paper covers, beautiful illustrations, excellent 
paper, convenient size. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 


Price, postpaid, 4.00 for the complete set. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $150 
NEW COMBINATION PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 1, 1912 


















Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normat Instructor, LYT.ccceceeeneneeeeereerevess 1.90 
Fall Set Every Day Plins postpaid, and Primary Plans, L yt.... 1.90 
Full Set Zvery Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book - 1.60 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a fullset of The Year's Entertainments......... 1.60 
Full set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathpnder, LT. ccccccesecceeeereeeeeeeeeees 1. 


All subscribers to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, either singly or in above combination will 
receive, free and postpaid, our new Premium Book, “Practical Selections from Twenty Years of 
Normal [mstructor and Primary Plans.” 320 pages, cloth bound, 

The eloth bound editionof Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the above combinations 
by adding 50 cents. 

R be that every set of Every Day Plans is set out with the distinct understanding that if 
emempber not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and the money will be refunded. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














will gladly clip this for you. Eight 

small pictures. ‘‘A mass of living corals 

is a very beautiful and brilliantly colored 
| sight;’’ vivid shades of many colors; 
| location of true coral islands; etc. 


Two excellent full-page pictures which 
will be appreciated in connection with 
“Recent achievement’’ 


Amundsen’s Ship—The Fram.’’ 


which should be read with classes con- 
cerning ‘‘the extraordinary series of dis- 
coverles and conquests that have been 
packed into a dozen years.’’ An article 
on ‘‘The Dictograph;’’ (six pictures) 
another on The Unknown Wonders of 
| Our National Parks ;’’ (fourteen pictures) 
a very readable and illuminating account 
| of the work of Miss Jessie Field in thie 
Page County, Iowa, schools. 


The American National Red Cross— 
the handmaiden of arbitration,’’ 
George Griswold Hill, May Century, is 
‘an important paper. The thirteen pic- 
| tures are interesting and the text is fuil 
, of inspiring and encouraging statement. 
| Two stirring incidents are given which 
prove the value of the society asa leveler 
| of the barriers of strife. Ask pupils to 
find these accounts to tell about in class. 

When studying cities it will be well 
to ask pupils to read and report upon thie 
paper on ‘‘Chicago’’ by Henry B. Fuller 
in May Century, illustrated with pic- 
tures by Joseph Pennell. All have 
learned how pupils appreciate the charm 
'of these etchings. The history of Chi- 

cago’s Juvenile Court should be espe- 
| Cially noted. 
Other papers of interest to the teacher 
herseif are given, ‘‘Persian Women in 
| the Recent Crisis’' being particularly 
appealing. 


‘*Down the West Coast,’’ by Frederick 
Roland Miner, West Coast Magazine is 
an account of a trip by water from San 
Francisco, past Cape St. Lucas, across 
the Gulf of California, the Mexican 
coast, Guatemala, etc. Most interesting 
‘stops’? made. Mexican mine shown; 
castle; etc. Across the Istlinus; the 
Caribbean Sea; Bahamas; New York. 
A map exercise, using this, would be a 

| delightful feature. 


in Letchworth Park on the Genesee River 
in New York state is given in May Out- 
_ look. Stratification is very apparent and 
the view can be used 
physical geography. The picture is one 
of ten which are used with a paper by 
Overton Westfeldt Price on ‘‘ New Forests 
tor Old.’’ Many states now grow trees 
in ‘‘forest nurseries,’’ for distribution, 
Does your own state? The paper will tell 
you this and many other useful things. 


Tie ‘‘Water and Power’’ number of 
| Scribner's (May) is absolutely indispens- 
able, For ‘‘ Recent Achievement’? work 
nothing better could have been planned. 
| Benjamin Brooks has a paper ‘on the 
‘*Power Planters ;’’ David B. Rushmore, 
!on the accomplishments of Water Power 
in Industrial Life ;’’ E. Roscoe Shrader, 
on ‘‘A Ditch in the Desert ;’’ and Robert 
kK. Tomlin, Jr., on ‘The Deepest Siphon 
Tunnel in the World.’’ Thirty-two pic- 
tures illustrate the series, many of them 
full-page. The frontispiece and one other 
are full-leaf pictures in color from draw- 
ings by Mr. Shrader. One visits San 
Joaquin, California; Roosevelt, Arizoua ; 
Brazil; the Great American Desert; the 
Iludson River. A valuable account of the 
U-shaped siphon is given 


‘*Tree Gardens for the Children,’’ by 





Clarence M. Weed, May Suburban Life, | 


is based on tle conversation of a group 
| of teachers who were discussing nature- 
study work. Seven pictures and very 
‘readable and helpful text. There are 
some very beautiful dog photographs in 


birds as insect destroyers; etc. 


A paper on ‘‘Chestnut Trees’’ and the 
sad duty of removing them because of 
the fungous disease that has attacked 
them in April Guide to Nature. Five 
pictures. ‘Chestnut bloom soon 
rarer than orchids.’? Six photographic 
studies to be found can be used with 
pupils and as decoration for the exhibit 
screen, 


work are to be | 
found in World’s Work for May; ‘‘Cap- | 
tain Roald Amundsen’ and ‘‘Captain | 
In the | 
same number are six paragraphs of text | 


by } 


A full-page picture of a beautiful view 


with classes in | 


this number; a paper on bee-keeping; | 


to be; 
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May Flower Souvenir 





A booklet of eight pages, 334x544, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, eight designs assorted, 
pretty and inexpensive. The usual printing, names 
of pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages. 

Without photo, 12 or less for 85c., 4c. for each one 
in excess of 12. 

With photo, 12 or less for $1.10, 5c. for each one in 
excess of 12, 

We make ten other styles of Souvenirs for Schools. 
Catalogue and samples free. Big stock of Gift Books 
at wholesale prices, 


| John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 








Correct Stammering—A New Spec- 
ialty for Public School Teachers 


Here isa fine chance for you, teachers, to specialize 
and increase your income, Departments are being 
opened in many public schools for the correction of 
the stammering habit among children, ‘here isa 
demand for teachers who are qualified. Course ten 
weeks—6 weeks instruction, 4 practical work, Tho 


Reed School 


offers the most complete, scientific and effective 
method ever devised for correcting the stammering 
habit, This school has special classes and instruc- 
tion for children. One week's free trial to pupils, 
Habit corrected in six weeks, Special Summer Schoo! 
for Teachers. Write to-day for catalogue which shows 
the possibilities of this chance we are offering 
you to become a specialist in this new field. 


THE REED SCHOOL, 383 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Or have a friend, student or un ac 
quaintance afflicted with this most em 
barrassing habit, see that they get m) 
new book ne off the press, entitled 
“The Hew, Srafor Stammerers’. Learn 
. " about the natural method for the 
Lee Wells Millard” Pres. cure of stammering, stuttering and 
other speech imperfections, If let run, stammering 
will wreck your life’s happiness and handicap your en 
deavors. This is the largest school in the world curi 
by the advanced natural method. No sing-songinyg or 
time beating. Write Codey for my beautiful 96 pase 
book and Special Summer Rates FREE. Don't attend 
any school until you hear from me. 

LEE WELLS MILLARD, Pres,, NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL For 


STAMMERERS, Ine,, 892 First Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


School Supplies 


7 Reed, Raffia, Book Binding and 

Weaving Materials, Kindergarten 

Supplies, Entertainment Books. All 

Standard Supplies. Catalogue free. 
Garden City Educational Co. 

110 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 





Me 














8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














Normal School Series of 


Outline Maps and 
Observation Blanks 
Write us for list and prices 
McKnight & McKnight, Publishers. 


Normal, Illinois 














|THE RAILWAY COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


| Under the supervision of the Erie R. R. Co. 
instructs young men station work and tcles- 
raphy for railroad positions. Young ladies 
telegraphy for Western Union positions. 
Catalogue free. Graduates furnished po- 
sitions, No. 115 Main St.. Elmira, N. Y. 


STAMMER 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS ef 
7 ; premre the Sentient to peseiny tetkere, Regents 








—— 
inthe Union, These examin: soe ee re pre- 
pwred, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Jud, Drapery State joner of 
Education for New York. © 
eyecare EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 

Com. DRAPER PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. Exam, in Arithmetic,* ‘with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, th Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Fayslology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Method ith 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. Civil. Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist... with Ans .25 
i4 Yrs. Exam. in Eng, Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with S 25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
114 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
11 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
i4 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geologys with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Lati with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 aon 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 








Samples of full line furnished 
Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 





Pennants for all Purposes 
Send to Little Rock, the home of 
the famous “COLLEGIAN” Mail 
Order Pennants, for Free booklet, 
“Buying Pennants by Mail” is yours 
for a postal. 
Perry I. Allen, 2003 Izard heats Little Rock, Ark., U. S. A. 





Some 2 
mM COLOR. 








“Medals and Badges 
FOR 
| School College&Musig 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving, 
Manufactured by 
wre “Alot Model & Badge Coy 


Ro, 
Gold $1.00 
rer 5 Sud Sor Catalogue 








Unusual Opportunity for Young Men 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
Ne w Term opens Aug. 90, 1912, One-year course in 
Tusic, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Physical Training, Manual Training. We make a 
trechen of » Senn students to teach special 

ches. For 20 years ave been placing graduates in paying 
positions. Eor yh sn Pood address The Secretary 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


The a Duplicator 


Simple to operate; 
nothing to get out of 
order. 150 copies can 
be made in 20 minutes 
from one original. 
Fully guaranteed, 

Catalog C on request. 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR €0, 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City, 


Simplis Shorthand By Mail 


Learned during spare time. Students at the 
School learn it in 20 days. Writers of other 
Systems learning and using it. Our graduates 
holding the best positions. Write today for 
information, 

Churchill Business Institute 
B9-11N. Iona Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















“Women to Equip Themselves to Teach" | 


| trated. 


net. 


| pages. 





| ins. 








| sic. 








| 


and FP Upton. 


Chicago, I11., 


Books Received 


‘*Peter and Polly in Summer.’’ 
ins, 


Rose Lucia. 


5x7% 


Cloth. Illustrated. 35c. 
Company, New York. 


By 
144 pages. 


American Book 


‘135000 Words Spelled and Pro- | 
nounced’’ By Jolin H. Bechtel. 5x7 | 
ins. 670 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. Geo. 


W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. | 
Commercial Arithmetic 


“Ki mball ’s 
Answers.’ 
Boards. 


5 4x8 
G. P. Putnam’s 


ins. 
Sons, New York. 


18 pages. 


‘*Kimball’s Commercial Arithmetic.’’ 


By Gustavus S. 
| 418 pages. 


Cloth. 


Kimball. 
$1. 


5%x84 ins. 
ooinet, G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
‘*Norse Tales Retold.’’ 


/man and Ruth 


pages. Cloth. 


By Ritza Free- 


C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


‘*The Industrial Primer.’’ 


Davis. 5x8 ims. 113 
Illustrated. 75c net. A. 
By Mary 


|B. Grubb and Frances Lilian Taylor. 


6x7% 


ins. 


128 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 


Cloth. Illus- 


‘*In Those Days, A Story of Child Life 


Long Ago.”’ 
ins. 


148 pages. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
‘*Kducation,’’ A First Book. 


By Ella B. Hallock. 


Cloth. 


ward LL. Thorndike. 5 


Cloth. 


Illustrated. 


5X7 
Illustrated. 4oc 


The Macmi!lan Company, New York, 


‘*Rloquence. 
5x74 ins. 


” 


214 pages. 


Harper & Brotliers, New York. 


‘*Kurope and Its People. 
| Will S. Monroe and Anna Buckee. 
120 pages. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


4oc. 


‘*Kducative Seat Work.’’ 
F. Worst and Edna Keith. 
Illustrated. 


pages. 


Cloth, 


By Ed- 

x7% ins. 292 

$1.25 net. 

By Garrett P. Serviss. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

» By Prof. 

5%7 2 

Cloth. Illustrated. 


By Edward 
gx6 ins. I41 
Thomas 


Charles Company, Chicago. 


‘‘A Beginner’s Star-Book.’’ 
With Charts of the Moon, 


McKready. 


By Kelvin 


Tables of the Planets, and Star Maps on 


a New Plan. 
trations. 
Cloth. 


ins. 


‘*Kveryday Problems 


By M. V. O’Shea. 
$1.25 net. 
pany, Indianapolis, 
‘*Tom Brown’s School Days.’’ 
By Thomas Hughes. 
Illustrated. 
. Lee, Chicago. 
Readers, 


Cloth. 


| 69 ny 
Laird & 
‘*Riverside 


Ind. 


5x7 iis. 
Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


Including seventy illus- 


742x104 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. | 


52 pages. 


in Teaching.’’ 
430 pages. 


54X74 
Cloth.  75c. 


Fourth.’’ By 


James Van Sickle and Wilhelmina Seeg- 


miller assisted 


5% x7% ins. 
trated. 55c. 


by 


276 pages. 


Houghton 


pany, Boston, Mass. 


“Selections for 


Memorizing.’’ 


Frances Jenkins. 


Cloth. Illus- 


A Clas- | 


| 


ins. | 


Mifflin Com- | 


Re- | 


quired for the First Eight Years of Ele- 
Education De- | 


mentary Schools by 
partment of New York State. 
by Avery Warner Skinner. 
Cloth. 


342 pages. 


the 


Joc. 


dett & Co., New York. 
‘‘Teachers’ Manual for the Elementary 


Schools of South Carolina,’’ 


Edited 
5x7% in. 
Silver, Bur- 


Prepared 


for the State Department of Education 


by W. 


pia;: SC. 


K. Tate, 
Elementary Rural Schcols. 
J. E. Swearingen, 


State 


State Supt., 


Supervisor of 
154 pages. 
Colum- 


| Lire Stortes For YouNG PEOPLE: 


Transiated from the German by George 


An Invitation 
We are requested by Mr. Bassett, Man- 
> oe McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 30 East 
corner Wabash 
to extend an invitation to 


Randolph St., 


Uniform size, 5x7 ins. 


‘*George Washington.’’ 
‘* Christopher Columbus. ”’ 


Cloth. 


Illustrated. 5o0c. net. A. C. McClurg & | 
Co., Chicago. 
“Brik the Red, Lief the Lucky and 
Other Pre-Columbian Discoverers of 
America.’’ 128 pages. ‘Francisco Pi- 
zarro.’’ 136 pages. ‘‘Maximilian in 
Mexico.’’ 133 pages. ‘‘ William Penn.’’ 
114 pages. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.’’ 138 
pages. ‘‘Hernando Cortez.’’ 168 pages. 


145 pages. 
154 pages. 





Avenue, 


| all who expect to attend the National | 





Education 
that city 


ments. ) 
cept will not only be highly entertained 
but instructed as well. 


Association 
July 6 to 12, 


to 
to call and ex- | 
amine their complete line of Stereopti- | 
cons, Slides, Magic Lanterns, Projection 
Apparatus, etc. and become familiar with 
the educational value of these 
We are confident that all who ac- | —— 


be held in} 


instru- | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








When At the N.F.A. 


Chicago, July 6-12 
Make Our Establishment Your Headquarters 














MICHIGAN-AVE. 
EK | CONGRESS HOTEL 
Pore. Y | AND ANNEX 
3 
x Yj Y 
8 | AFILANAGAN CO. 











WABASH - AVE. 


“aa 





VAN BUREN-ST. 








HARRISON ST. 














This map shows hotels where meetings are to be held during convention. 
We are “right around the corner’’ from both hotels. 


Everything has been arranged for your comfort and convenience. 
mail may be addressed in our care and called for at your leisure. 
and messenger service are at your disposal. 


attended to. 


Your 
Telephone 
In fact your every want will be 


We extend to every teacher and to everyone interested in education an 
invitation to call on us. 


Send for our catalogues now. 
publications of interest. 


Select and make note of materials and 


These may be examined in our show-rooms at your 


leisure when at the convention in Chicago. 
OUR FIVE CATALOGUES 


THE TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE, 
TEN CATALOGUE. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE, 
ART MATERIALS. 
96 page: 

PLAYS AND ENTERT ‘AINMENTS. 


KINDERGAR 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
training. 


128 pages. 


521 South Wabash Avenue - - 


Books, helps and aids of all kinds. 208 pages, 
Describes Milton Bradley’s complete line. 102 pages, 
Everything for schools along this line. 72 large pages. 
Covers the entire field of the school arts and manual 


A guide to the choicest titles of all publishers, and accessories. 
All catalogues mailed free 


upon application, 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Educational Publishers and School Furnishers 


Chicago 




















Devoe 122 New Style Enameled tray, 


deco- 


rated cover, 4 colors in cakes; one No. 7 brush. ‘ 


DEVOE School Water Color outfits are made for the special study 





of primary colors; they’re “true” and accurate; not just a box of paints. 
‘Try them. . 


e< 


Devoe 118 New Style enameled tray, decorated cover, 
8 colors in new improved half pans; and one No.7 brush. 


_ We make 30 different styles of boxes, 
Write Dep’t 3 for special prices for schools and teachers. 


fitted with cakes, half-pans or tubes. 


Complete Catalogue free on request, 


DEYOE 


171 W. Randolph Street, 


Fulton and William Streets, New York. 


Chicago. 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, 








THE NONABEL SONGSTERS 


A Graded Series of New School Song Books of unusual worth. A Choice Col- 
lection of the World’s Best Songs, Old and New, including only old songs of 


world-wide popularity; and new songs of equal merit. 


This collection surpasses 


in excellence any previously offered. Three volumes as follows: 
No. 1, for Intermediate or Mixed Grades; No. 2, for Grammar or 


Mixed Grades; No. 3 


for High Schools and Advanced Singers. 


Prices, either ee Ay $1. 00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cents, 


THE NONABEL SONG 


COLLECTION 


Embraces the Nonable Songsters, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, complete, nothing omitted. 


This volume provides a large and most satisfacto 
for all grades, and for chorus and concert work. 


collection of popular music 
he finest collection extant. 


Substantially bound. $2.50 per dozen, postpaid. Sample 25 cents. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio 
Publishers to Their Majesties, the Teachers of Americe 


FREP SAMPLE OFFER. 

you will send us the names and addresses o 
year, and 4 cents for postage; or a sample of the 
teachers and 8 cents for postage. 





We will send a sam 


mpie copy of either number of the Nonabel Songster 
five persons who are teaching for the first time this 
—— Song Collection for the names of 10 new 


No free samples unless both names and postage are sent. 





Degree Courses in Professional Pedagogy. 


offer to 1000 teachers, 


Asgard College, 


Home-Study Bulletin Free 
So. Houston, Texas. 


Special OUTLINES (er Debates and Essays. 


to order on given Subjects. 


éach, P.S, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, 





















Prepared 
1.00 


el, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 


Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Horse, Roosevelt. on Horse,’ Washington: and 
Retsy Ross, Log Cabin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 
Boy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 
Relics consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc. 


‘ Program Stencils 


each 10 cents 

with fancy double letters six 

inches high, size 17x40 inches. Nice for fall 
Desivn of bunnies and roses, with double letters 

fertwo color work, Size 17x40 inches. 


Roll of Honor Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large 
doubie letters, decorated with daisies. Very hand- 
fFome, Size 22x84 tuches, 


Price, 
Desigu of grapes 





Large owl with scroll decorated with violets and 
having double letters, Size 22x34 inches. 


Eskimo Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
PMekimo Fishing, Motner and Child in rtome, Es 
iino at Home, Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Ilole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 
Mskimo in Canoe, Mother with two Children, 
Polar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents } 

His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 

Friday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father, 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. * 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 
Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen 
| 


dars and they may be used in many other ways, 
Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Tatt, Lonutellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Hors: 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cit 






Plephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Gor 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, 

Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Beur, Seal, Stork, B 
Suntiower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer 
bounet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Duteh Boy | 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Tnsects, j 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O’ Lanterns | 


Faster Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread axle, As 

sorted Flowers, Grapes, (orn Shocks September } 

Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flax | 
| 
{ 


Rabbits with Eges, Dutch Girl Feeding Ceese, So 
diet Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jact 
(Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with 


Uses. 


Hiawatha Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With 
His Friends, With lago, His Deer Hunt, The Ban 
quet, Large Hiawatha. His Canoe, 

Special Hiawatha, 22x34 inches, for 10 cents, 


Alphabet Stencils 
/ These stencils are used to pre 
, pare mottoes and other fancy 
/ wording. They are very practi 
/ cal and economical, 
in, high like’A’ for ......10« 
Jin. high like*A’ for..... He | 
sin, high like “Bo for ...... 2% 
set 5 in, high — ornamental letters | 
decorated with daisies— for 2oc, 
Set4din high, handsome double 
letters, capitals and smalt let- 
COTS FOP... ccccccecccccscccessecce 2 
Set Medium Slant for black- 
board apitals, small letters 
“~~ ANG AUTOS... cccceesseeevssceees 
¢ ~ Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures for............ 10c 
Set Vertical tor blackboard, capitals small let 
ters and figures jor.... 


. x 1 
Physiology Stencils 
Skeleton 5 feet long, Very tine 
Circulation of the Bload..........ecceeees 
Human Body Showtng Vital Organs, 
Heart Showing allthe Parts... 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, ete,......... 
Stomach and [ntestines 
Ear Showing all the Parts....... 
Eye Showing ali the Parts 


Busy Work\| 
N > ml 

STENCILS | 

} 

Made on strong Bond Paper 

ALL DIFFERENT 

Set No. 1 

Size 4xSinches, 50 for 25 ets, 
Set No, 2 

Size SxS inches, 50 for 35 cts, 


Baby 





j . Sot 


== 


‘yy 
\ 


| 
1 





} 












Special Busywork Stencils 


These are not included in the above Busy Work Sets 


10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted lor....... iv cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for........... 1) cents 
14 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 


10 Sunbonnet Baby Steucils, assorted for....10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for............. 10 ceuts 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for. .10 cents 
20 Animal Stencils assorted for.. -10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils assorted for,............. 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Veyetable stencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted lor. .........608- ivcents 
10 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, for....? cents 






10 Valentine Stencils assorted for........... Itcents 
10 Faster Stenctls assorted, for. .............. 10 cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for....... lv cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, assorted for.......... 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.25 





Orders fer any ol 


the sbove filled by 





‘CALENDAR STENCILS 
Size 22x34 Inches. ‘Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds, 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holly and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum. 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbounet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar, 
Large Fireplace Calendar, 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Borders, Each 5 cents 





S 


Sunbonnet Bables, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Dutch Babjes, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens) ‘Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Kobbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies 
Kating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes Bells, [vy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cat-tails, 
Morning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Pup- 
Frogs, Goslings, Storik Border, Asters, Carna- 
tions Vegetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet 
Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunt- 
ing, Violets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, As- 
sorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag 
Bunting, 





pies, 


Phonic Stencils 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suita- 
ble drawnigs for phonic purposes, and for reading 
and language work generally with beginners, The 
phonic sounds are to be supplied by the teacher, 
Nhey are omitted from the set so as to furnish more 
drawings — i drawings in all, 

The drawings vary insize according to subject 
but all are large enouch for the blackboard and 
may be stamped inthe usual way. They may be 
Stamped on paper or Cardboard also, by using col- 
ored chalk dust on the eraser instead of white 
chalk ‘Teachers can combine two or more of the 
drawings with good results and they will soon learn 
to add other drawings of theirown, The thoughtful 
teacher can use these drawiigs in connection with 
any primerand at the same time they may be used 
to stamp blackboard borders, posters for the small 
children to trace and color,and for language and 
busy work generally, 

Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents, 


Large Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Land- 
ing, Log Cahin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fire- 
place, Santa Driving Fi 
Chimney, Santa 


ght Deer, Santa Going Down | 
Filling Stockings, Christmas ‘Tree, | 


| directions. 


, of 





Book Reviews 


‘‘The Montessori Method. Scientific 
Pedagogy as applied to Child Education 
in the ‘Children’s Houses.’ ’’ With ad- 
ditions and revision by the author. By 
Maria Montessori. Translated from the 
Italian by Annie E. George, with an in- 
troduction by Prof. Henry W. Holmes. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

The Montessori Method has been 
widely discussed in magazine articles 
and much interest has been aroused in 
educational circles concerning it. Some 
of this comment has been enthusiastically 
favorable, and there has been criticism 
and question as to its claims from other 
There will be special inter- 
est, therefore in the opportunity to read 
this account by Dr. Montessori herself of 
the methods by which she has attained 
such remarkable results in the teaching 
young children. It is a compleie 





| exposition of her system, as far as she 


has at present developed it, discussing 
the principles upon which it is founded, 
describing the needs to meet which it 
was evolved, and recounting its results. 
The book contains, in addition to the 
matter of her Italian volume, two new 
chapters, written especially for this 
American edition, wherein she gives the 
results of the experiments and of the 
efforts to simplify and render more exact 
some of the practical details of her work 
that have occupied her since its publica- 
tion in Italy. One section is devoted to 


Houses’? in Rome—a tenemenet house 
experiment in which each block has a 
house devoted to the care and education 
of its small children—wherein she de- 
scribes the conditions in 
dren’s Houses,’’ under which she began 
to apply the methods she had already 
used in the teaching of deficients to 
normal children and how these methods 
evolved under her study of the children. 
Much of her work is based on the same 
principles as. those out of which Froebel 





\ Merry Christmas. A Happy New Year, Christ | 


Child Spread Eaule, Washington on 
Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys with Flags, 
Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large Flag, Colo- 
nial Relies, Pr im, Welcome, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant on Horse, 
Madonna and Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with 
Crook, Holy Family. 





Mother Goose Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock and Mouse; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; My Son John, 
Ili Iiddle, Diddle, Etc., Mother Goose at Picnic, 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


Welcome Stencils 


Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Faney double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and buttertiies, The decoration 
is arranged 80 us to be used to prepare a pretty 
biackboard border also, Size 22x34 inches, 


* 
Large Map Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 

United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


Special Map Stencils 


Western Hemisphere for Black board, each. .20 cts, 
Large World for Blackboard, each...........30 cts. 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts, Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 


Small Map Stencils 


Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes if you wish, They are 84.xil inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 

° 
Supplies 


STAMPING POWDER.— Blue Stamping Powder 


in’, pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map | 


stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete, 

Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 

COLORED CHALK.—Very best Colored Crayons 
for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. Assorted 
colors, | doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 25c; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Horse, | 


Large Hiawatha, | 


and Pestalozzi evolved the kindergarten 
methods. But in the teaching of read- 
ing and writing to children between 
three and six years she has worked out 
principles and methods of her own. In 
her teaching of writing, wherein the 
children had their muscles trained by 
tracing with their fingers and then with 


found that in two months her pupils 
equaled in skill and ease those of the 
third elementary grade. The long ‘‘in- 
troduction’’ by Prof. Henry W. Holmes 
of the Harvard School of Education dis- 
usses at length and with great lucidity 
and justice the Montessori contribution 
to pedagogic science, makes a detailed 
comparison with kindergarten methods, 
and slhlows how a combination of the two 
might be made that would suit better 
scliool needs in America than either 
alone. 


‘Palmer Method Readers, A Primer.’’ 
By William Alexander Smith. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 112 pages. A. N. Palmer 
Company, New York. 

This series of which this Primer is the 
first to be issued, is presented by the 
publishers in the belief that it will have 
a distinct educational value. The author 
was formerly Superintendent of Schools 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and is at present 
Principal at Hackensack, N. J. The 
subject matter in this little book is tie 
outcome of the years of experience gath- 
ered in the classroom. The child and 
his interests, together with a full ap- 
preciation of the definite task set for him 
in learning to read, have been considered 
and utilized in a manner delightful in 
| its simplicity and comprehensive in its 
| scope. The dynamic activities of child- 
hood are utilized in the development of 
thought, feeling, expression and appreci- 
ation, all of which develop correct tech- 
nic in the art of reading. The end in 





view—learning to read, i. e. to catcha 
thonght expressed through the printed 
symbol—is obtained by as simple and as 
intelligent a use as possible of the action 
‘thyme, the frequent opportunity for word 





the address delivered by Dr. Montessori | 
at the opening of one of the ‘‘Ciildren’s | , 


a stick the outlines of the letters, she | 


Best Helps 








| most of the text-books, 
| references are given for such as desire. 


such ‘‘Chil- | 





adapted to modern 
teaching and moderu PRACTICAL 
| life. A twentieth cen- OUTLINES IN 


Nothing dry or unin- 
| terestingin it. No pad- f 
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For Teachers 
and Students 


United States History.—ELMER 

S.LANDES. A book of 
150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S$. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Answersin U. 
S. History and Civil 
Goverument, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use iu class, 
Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.— ELMER 
S. LANDES. A text 
book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools.and lower Grades in 
High Schools. In additionto the regular text it 
also coutains au extensive list of ‘County aud 
State Examiuation Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price t5c. 


Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Koose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakes allt ae ted1- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questious, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 


Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—By JOHN RANKIN—This is a completecoutse in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions cach. 
The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given 
are especially. to Barnes’ School, Eggleston's 
New Century, McMaster’s Bricf, Montgomery's 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories. Ar- 
ranged topically, auswers are easily found in 
Supplementary Reading 
A book 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonderful help in the study of history. 25 cts. 
Practical Lessons in Geography—BY JouN 
ANKIN, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED, Contaius one hundred twenty lessons 
of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and ‘Tarbell’s Complete 
Geograpiy. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book. Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aid in the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 
history of English and American Literature, 
May be used with any text or with no text, asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physioloay.—JOUN F. 
McKrEAN. Everyday fF : a 
Hygieneand Physiology }: 


Outlines in 
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PHYSIK jLOGY. 
tieth century ees ; 


a 





ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade Fr 

certificate, Price 25c. cumue 

Opening Exercises for Schools.- ‘tHoM:S 
E. SANDERS, Author of ‘“‘Management anid 
Methods,” ‘‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” ‘‘An Outline of Aritlimetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
bookindispensableto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpfulto principals, suggestive 
tosuperintendents, Price 25 cents. 

Outline Guide to Civil Government. — Dv 
THOMAS E, SANDERS. Containing Suggestions 
to ‘Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questions on State Government. A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 


Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—By NE LI» 
McCaser, A book thats!iould be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the studs 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketc!. 
How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugge- 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary and 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations iu U. S. 
Geography.—iIN"ez N. MCFrr. One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuals cn Geograpliy 
ever published. It contains Outlines and Cl 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Viode!l- 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 
Search Questions, anda great fund of informa- 
tiou notto be found in any one Geograpiy. 
150 pages. Price 25 cents. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Stereopticon Lessons 
Rival Play 


You can present the lesson in geog- 
raphy, history or science so interesting- 
ly that it will rival play. Use the 
Stereopticon to make persons, places 
and objects live in memory as no, verbal 
description can. Your pupils will be 
more interested in their work—better 
qualified for promotion. More and more 
educators and Superintendents of 
schools favor its use. 

Investigate the advantages of the 


Baus 
Balopticon 


This superior stereopticon throws ex- 
ceptionally clear, brilliant pictures on 
the screen—is practical and convenient 
to use—-economical in operation—strong 
and durable. It is an instrument built 
on scientific lines—the product of manu- 
facturers whose resources are unequaled 
in America. The Balopticon projects 
ordinary lantern slides and can also be 
arranged for opaque objects like post 
cards, photographs, etc. 

Model C Balopticon is now ONLY 
$25.00. Opaque attachment $30.60. 

Circular 18 D, containing information 
of value to teachers, sent free. Write 
today. 


The Superior Quality of Bausch & Lomb lenses 
microscopes, field-glasses, projection apparatus, 
engineering and other scientific instruments is 
the product of nearly 60 years experience. 


Bausch &¥ lomb Optical ©, 


wey youn on 


‘Sos 00m ROCHESTER N.Y-TaanktOne> 




















The Art Institute Art School 


of Chicago; 
W. M. R. Frenen, Dir. N. H. CARPENTER, Secy. | 


Summer School 1912 
For Teachers 


Send for information. RALPH HOLMES, Registrar, 
Dept. N.P., The Art Institute, Chicago. 





Conducting an Important State Course 
in Design and Titustration, has given our specialist | 
Valuable experience in teaching by Correspondence. 
We can give you a_ practical knowledge of these 
subjects by mail. _ The New York Normal Art| 
School, 541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





che » e Regular four year courses | 
Oskaloosa College * by mail hentia to Bachel- 
or's desrees, including Ped, B.,also specialand Gradu- | 
ate courses, Instruction thorough, attention prompt, 
prices reasonable. Especially of interest to teachers 
Who desire to complete a course already begun. 
Write for information, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Box 478. 


Government Positions Pay Well! | 


We prepare you by mail for all Civil Service ex- 
&aminations, Special rates to teachers. Write for 
re hoowlet A. Capital Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


DRAWING BOOKS 
Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the Most 
Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Best for all 
Graves Write for Introductory Prices. | 
: THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn., Chicago,IM., Atlanta, Ga. | 


SOCIAL WORK—Summer School 


S) cial five weeks course of lectures on Child Caring, 
Chariti-s, Housing, Recreation, Civics, ete., by Spec- 
laiste with proctice work and field observation trips. June 24th to July 26th. 
Grea a Taylor, Pres. Julia C. Lathrop, Vier Pres. 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 W Lake St.,Chieago 














f For 25 cents 
100 School Mottoes for 25¢. fc 3ccun. 
we will sen | to any address postpaid 100 Reautitul Poetieal 
Mott-es neatly printed on cards. No two alike. 

MOV tO PUBLISHING CO, P.O, Box 108, BANGOR, MAINE 





etc, written to | 


Outlines Furnished. | 


Orations, Debates, Essa. 
Manuscripts Revised. 


Ofder, 


P. A. MILLER, 1802 National Ave., Dayton, 0. | and atmosphere of the story and in the 





Notice to Supt’s and Prin’s of High Sehools:— Mail me yeur | 


diploma stock, and have graduates names done in faney | SLOTY 


lettering at we per name, 15 years experience. Work 
guaranteed to please. Mrs, d.s.MeClauahan, College Springs,la, 


| interest of 


' story 


are twins and live in Holland. Their 


| be called Christopher and Katrina until 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 9 


drill, the expression of complete thoughts 
in sentences, the constant repetition of 
familiar words in new combinations and 
the* employment of phonics’ for word 
analysis. The mechanical. features of 
this Primer are as good as the printer's 
art can make them, and the scheme of 
illustrations with its tiarmonious blend- 
ing of different shades of brown throughi- 
out, makes the book particularly charm- 
ing and attractive. 


‘*Peter and Polly in Summer.’’ By 
Rose Lucia. Principal of the Primary 
School, Montpelier, Vermont, author of 
Stories of American Discoverers for Liitle 
Americans. Cloth, I2mo, 144 pages, 
illnstrated. 35 cents. American Book 

| Company, New York, 

| Peter and Polly are two little children 

| who live in the country, and this story, 

for second and third year supplementary 

reading, tells of the simple, interesting 

incidents in their life during a single 

summer. It gives a natural and delight- 

ful account of their play and of those 

things. that ordinarily come with the ex- 

perience of young children, showing 

; their point of view, their limitations, 

and their developmet. Throughout, the 

auihor has evidenced a remarkable under- | 
standing of the child's mind and a perfect | 
sympathy with his interests. As a con- | 
tinued story the book will make a double | 
appeal for use: in supplementary reading. | 








‘Tne Industrial Primary Reader.’’ By 


' Mary B. Grubb and Francis Lillian Tay- 


lor. 128 pages, linen, profusely illus- | 
| trated. 30c. D. C. Heath & Co., New | 
York. | 


The distinctive feature in this book is 
the correlation of construction work with 
a continued story. It utilizes the intense 
little children in making 
things and in telling and reading about 
what they have made, and thus combines 
the teaching of Manual Training with 
the other teaching of beginners in the 
primary grades. All the work is based | 
on home and the home life. The vocab- 
ulary is small, Every effort is made to 
use the language of children, and when- 


| ever possible their spontaneous expres- 
| sions have been made a part of the text. 


There is stick-work, cut-out, paper fold- 
ing, etc. Of course the illustrations and | 
diagrams form a large part of the book, | 
and these and the entire mechanical | 
arrangement are of the best. The Reader 
can accompany any series of readers 
already in use in the schools and can be 
used in connection with any method, 
phonetic or otherwise. 


‘Indian Stories.’’ By Cicero Newell, 
Major of the Tenth Michigan Volunteer 
Cavalry. Cloth. 200 pages. 50c. Sil- 


| ver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


This is different from many Indian 
books. The author was sent in 
1876, soon after the Custer massacre, as 
Indian Agent for tie Brule Sioux (Dako- 
tas). He took his wife and tliree boys | 
with him, though told by army officers 
that these Indians were the most savage 
of all the tribes of the plains, and the 
agency was one hunrded and twenty 
miles from the nearest government fort. 
Ile lived many years among the Indians, 
and in writing the book he wants to give 
the boys and girls a chance to see the 
Indian as he saw him, while they were 


| still living to a great extent in the old 


ways, and were close to the original tra- 
ditions of the tribe. He declares that he 































The World’s Masterpieces in Art 


~’E. FOR 2 
ONE CENT EACIHI F°%,,25 0% MORE. 





os 





Plan to use them in your school the very first of the new school year. Use 
them for gifts at the close of school in June. Send 25c for a little collection for 
yourself now. 

kee” SEND TODAY for Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pic- 
tures and a colored Bird picture. It also tells about the half-cent size, two-ceut 
size, seven-cent size and Bird pictures. All for three two-cent stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13 Malden, Mass. 





Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 














Greeting and New Marvels 
for Educators 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers attending the National 
Educational Association Convention at Chicago, July 6-12, are cor- 
dially invited to inspect our instructive display of the New and 
Wonderful “Natura Docet” Anatomical and Natural History 
Specimens. 


This is a marvelous Transparent preparation of 
organic bodies for Visual instruction 


In opening new offices and commodious show rooms in the Studebaker Build- 
ing (one block from the Auditorium and in the center of educational publish- 
ing interests) we believe we are consulting your convenience and comfort. 
And we take pleasure in placing before you our complete display of Natural 
History, Botany, Anatomical Models, and Charts, Relief Maps, Globes and 
Models and the well known School Maps, Globes and Charts of W. & A. K, 
Johnston, for which we are the sole U. S. Agents. 


An expression of your opinion regarding same would be highly appreciated 


by us, 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til, 


1 School Souvenirs 


For the Close of Your School 


Nothing you could give your pupils would be 
valued and appreciated as our Style A School Sou- 
venir for Ig12, a 12 page booklet, cover design a 
reproduction of high grade water colors, produced 
from speciai copper plates, a process only from 
which this effect can be procured. Design is also 
nicely embossed, , 

Contents are as follows: Greetings from teacher, 
‘*Memories of School Days’’ an illustrated poem, 
“Open Thy Heart’’ a poem by Johauna Ambrosius, 
, an illustrated quotation from Grymestone and on 
last page a pretty panel scene. 

Also naine of scliool (city or village if any) 
Dist. number, township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teachers, school year, pupils and school 
board, which copy you must send us plainly written, 

If you desire your plioto on souvenir, send us 
photo to copy from and same will appear on each souvenir, as large as it dare be 
made and maintain harmony in size between cover and plioto. 

Write your name and address on back of photo and it will be returned to you. 
Our photo’s do not fade. Should you not desire your photo, there will appear in- 
stead, pretty landscape. 

Booklet Souvenirs are tied with silkstassels to match coloring in design. 
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This 


came to Jove the Indian and in these | design and all composition within is of high order and will please the most exact- 


stories, told him by old men who knew 
and loved the old-time ways, he shares | 
with the boys and girls his recollections | 
of a busy and happy life among them. | 
There are many illustrations from photo- 
graphs and a four page vocabulary of the 
Dakota language. 


“The Dutch Twins’’ By Lucy Fitelt 
Perkins. Cloth. 200 pages. 50c. Hough- 
tun Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This is a story of Kit and Kat. They 


Address 


ing teachers. 


FREE with every souvenir order leaving our office this year will be included a neat, pretty and 
useful article, which should be possessed by every teacher, and we are sure you will 


appreciate it. 


We entered the School Souvenir business sixteen years ago and from our experience, we know that 


| our style A souvenir with premium will please you. 


PRICES POSTPAID 
WITHOUT PHOTO— 12 or less 75c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO—12 or less 90c¢; additional ones Ge each 
Embossed tissue envelopes for above, per dozen, 5e 
We use security mailing boxes, which insures safe and perfect delivery. We solicit your order and 
in return guarantee satisfaction. If you desire samples and order blank, they are free to teachers, 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H. Mansfield Ohio. 





real names are Christopher and Katrina, | 
but their mother said ‘‘They could not 


they are four and a half feet high.’’ 
The book is the first of a series for sup- | 
plementary reading, the purpose of which 
is to give children a correct idea of life 
in different countries, both in the spirit 


actual description. In doing this thie 
is also made attractive for the chil- 





Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


@ Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 
add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








(Continued on page 53) 
















































Primary Plans for 1912-13 


PRIMARY PLANS is Issued by the Publishers of Normal Instructor, and Leads Among Primary Journals in Excellence 









and in Circulation. It Should be Read by all Teachers having Primary Pupils. 


Never in the history of PRIMARY PLANS has it been able to promise 
such an attractive Prospectus as it is now able to offer for 1912-13. 
The following gives some of its most important features. 

A series of aricles describing the Montessori Method of Teach- 
ing, from the standpoint of actual observation by an American teacher, 
Mrs. H. HAMMOND BULLOCK, who is now in Italy studying under the 
famous Italian educator, with a view to presenting it to American 
teachers through lectures and lessons. 


A series of Star Stories by MISS BERTHA E. BUSH, written in her . 


entertaining style which cannot fail to inspire children with a desire 
to study the wonders of the heavens. Illustrations are given which 
will enable them to locate the constellations described. 


MISS MABEL B. HILL, the clever artist, together with MISS MAR- 
GARET PATTERSON, has prepared work which cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by teachers in search of material to brighten the work of the 
classes in Primary Reading and Language. Miss Hill will furnish 
each month a picture of children at work or play, large enough (12 » 
19 in.) to be seen by the whole classroom when hung on the wall. The 
pictures will be appropriate to the season, and illustrate the lessons 
prepared by Miss Patterson, which are based upon the Aldine Method 
of Teaching Reading. 

PRIMARY PLANS overflows with a wealth of attractive practical helps 
and patterns for Constructive Work. Each issue of the coming year 
will have four large pages devoted to this work, each containing full 
directions, furnished by MISS BESS B. CLEAVELAND and MISS AGNES 
M. CHOATE, so well known for their clever work in this line. In 
addition to this it will devote an additional page each month to articles 
relating to Drawing and Constructive Work by prominent Art 
Supervisors. Articles from the following have been promised. MISS 
IRENE WEIR, Director of Art, Ethical Culture School, New York; MRs. 
MARTHA FELLER KING, Director of Art, Newark, N. J.; MISS KATHER- 
INE M. BALL, Director of Art, San Francisco, Calif.; MR. HARRY W. 
JACOBS, Director of Art, Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. In addition 
to these five pages devoted to this work, a large number of the other 


























etc., which furnish copy for teachers to reproduce with carbon paper 
and place directly in the hands of their pupils for supplementary lessons. 

PRIMARY PLANS believes in giving children an idea of the history 
of their country through stories. This year a serial dealing with life 
in the South before the Civil War will be given under the title of A 
Little Girl on an Alabama Plantation, written by MISS ANNETTE 
HOWARD and illustrated by MISS BESS B. CLEAVELAND. 


PRIMARY PLANS devotes each month three of its large pages to the 
publication of original Plays, Exercises, Recitations and Songs. 
This is one of the most attractive, as well as most expensive departments 
of the magazine, and it gives the editor and publisher pleasure to ’ 
know that teachers can be sure of finding in PRIMARY PLANS each 
month an abundance of attractive original material worth memorizing. 


MIss BESS B. CLEAVELAND, the well-known art supervisor and 
illustrator, has prepared aseries of Picture Study articles dealing 
with ten of the World's Masterpieces. Accompanying these les- 
sons will be printed a number of small pictures to be distributed among 
the children when reproducing the lesson. 


MISS SUSIE M. BEST who has had wide experience in telling stories | 
to the public school children of Cincinnati, Ohio, has prepared a series ’ 
of World Stories for Primary Children dealing with ethical prob- 
lems. 


The above description gives some idea of the wealth of helpful mater- ¢ 
ial which will appear in PRIMARY PLANS this coming year. In addition t 
to this could be mentioned the Primary Teacher’s Exchange which 1 
has been so popular since its first appearance, the Department of | n 
Aids and Devices, The Cheer-Up Corner, The Department of | a 
Educational Progress giving current educational notes, Lessons in | h 
Right Doing, etc., and many other things which will appear in the W 
course of the year.. n 

PRIMARY PLANS is recognized by thousands of primary teachers to hy 


be what its name implies, a periodical of plans designed to brighten 










pages will contain illustrations of Calendars, Sewing Cards, etc., school life for little children and to lighten the work of busy teachers. Ms 
Subscription Price of Primary Plans, is the same as that of Normal Instructor $1.25 per year. Both to one address, $1.90 per year. in 
See other Combination Prices and Free Premium Offer on Inside Front Cover. ne 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | ce 
x nm). 
on 
ba 
FREE COACHING COUPON ra 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. B-101, Rochester, N. Y. to 
The coupon, properly filled out, entitles the sender to free * 
‘sample questions ; a free copy of our valuable book, GovERNMENT lr 
Posrrions and How to Ostain Tuem’’ and to consideration for "a 
Freer Coacuine for the Civil Service Examination here.checked. a 
Railway Mail Clerk ($800 to $1400) Custom Positions ($600 to $1500) nee 
Post Office Clerk (8600 to $1200) Internal Revenue ($700 to $1800) wi 
Post Office Carrier ($600 to $1200) — Stenographer ($800 to $1500) fit 
Rural Mail Carrier ($500 to $ 900) Clerk in the Department at bri; 

Washington ($800 to $1500) 
A 
ERIE i. SSAC aihncdense poate tas dep ahpes cetectsowees ben ees cove sn-san eWevens é 
o's tear 
for 
PUTRI 5 sss ce anarpoico sah vs v0 OAzea bbe ak ay SA ARE hed sacieayoeee es tel} 
© r (Use this before you lose it) ing 
bele 
fifts 
Over 15000 Appointments Coming ture 
Examinations Everywhere Soon of 
Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. 4 nate 
No “layoffs”? because of Strikes, Financial Flurries 0: ; 
or the whims of some petty boss. fo 
The Position is Yours for Life. . hege 
Country residents and city residents stand the same chance € CC 
for immediate appointment. chile 
Common sense education sufficient— offer 
Political influence not required. tashea 
We are Preparing Candidates Absolutely Free testis 


of Charge. 

Write immediately for schedule showing the dates and places 
of the coming examinations. Don't delay. Every day you 
lose means the loss of just so much coaching before the 
rapidly approaching examinations. 





(The Pathway to Plenty) 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. B 101, ROCHESTER, N. Y. | § 
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